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Western States T ^ g 
On Aid for Poland 

EC Reminds 7 Nations of Promises 
in July of a Swift Increase in Help 


By Edward Cody 

Past Semcr 

BR USSELS — On July 15 tbe 
world’s leading industrial democra- 
cies announced a concerted aid 
program 10 support the historic 
changes under way ;in Poland and 
Hungary. 

Two months afurf. that pledge at 
\ the Paris summit meeting of majnr 
industrialized states, -some truck- 
loads of frozen beef from European 
Community stocks have been sent 
off for Warsaw, but the promise of 
a swift and substantial increase in 
overall Western aid has not materi- 
alized. 

"1 am not sure that, apart from 
t- declarations that have been made 
:/ here and there, there is adequate 
political win to make available the 
necessary means,*’ said Frans An- 
driessen, the EC tjflmmiiuaftn vice 
president who is assigned to orga- 
nize the aid. 

“It's time to sound the alert that 
the momentum for doing some- 
thing new, and not just continuing 
and coordinating what we have al- 
ready done, is going," he said at a 
news conference Thursday. 

Mr. Andriessen pointed in par- 
ticular at repots from Washington 
that the Bush administration had 
decided against major new eco- 
nomic aid for Poland far the time 
being. Those reports appeared in 
Brussels as the EC Commissian 
was soliciting new pledges from 24 
industrial democracies, including 
the United states, to carry out the 
program announced in Puis. 

But in Washington on Thursday 
President George Bush announced 
that the United States would offer 
Poland an additional $50 mfllirm in 
food aid in the fiscal year begin- 

S Oct 1. This would come m 
lion to $50 million previously 
pledged for the same fiscal year. 

In a written statement, Mr. Bush 
said the United States would offer 
meat corn, butter, butter oil, cot- 
tonseed or sunflower seed oil, cot- 
ion. rice and other commodities. 

"We expect that shipments of the 
new assistance will arrive in tune 
for the difficult winter months," he 
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Tass Says Israel 
Ignited Missile 

MOSCOW (AP> —The So- 
viet Union reported Thursday 
that Israel launched a "ballis- 
tic missile" with a 1,300-kiIo- 
meter (800-mile) range into 
the Mediterranean Sea be- 
tween Libya and Greece. Is- 
raeli officials neither con- 
firmed nor denied tbe report. 

The Soviet news agency 
Tass, quoting "data from the 
Ministry of Defense of the 
U.S.S.R. " said the nrissfl e was 
launched from the Jerusalem 
area and landed in the sea 
about 400 kilometers north of 
Benghazi, Libya. 

Israel has consistently re- 
fused to comment on whether it 
is developing nuclear weapons 
or missiles. 

Oeneral News 

Furraafly elected, South Afri- 
ca’s President Frederik W. de 
Klerk promised a "new dispen- 
sation' for blacks. Page 2. 
Bushtats/Fkianc* 

Oryx Energy of Dallas is pay- 
ing* $13 billion for British Pe- 
troleum assets. Page 15. 

Weekend 

Tony Richardson has yet to 
stage an opera, but he’s on the 
roof of the Paris Optra for a 
TV film. Page 13. 

Technology Quarterly 

Finite fossil-fuel supplies and 
environmental concerns are 
prompting the development of 
new engines. Pages 7-10. 
i>itf.nran/ Page 12. 
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said. He noted that the U3L aid 
would parallel food assistance 
. pledged by the European Commu- 
nity as part of the effort agreed on 
at the Paris s ummi t talks. 

The seven leaders who gathered 
in Paris — from Britain, Panada 
France, West Germany, Italy, Ja- 
pan and tbe United States — asked 
tbe EC executive to organize what 
was to be a concerted aid effort 
from rich democracies, including 
urgent food shipments and longer- 
term support for economic and po- 
litical liberalE&ikm. 

Mr. Bash was particularly intent 
on getting the effort started, partly 
because be had traveled to Paris 
immediately after visits in Poland 
and Hungary. 

In response, tbe EC organized a 
preliminary conference in Brussels 
on Aug. 1 of middle-level officials 
from 24 nations in the Organiza- 
tion fra Economic Cooperation 
and Development — in general, the 
world’s richest countries. 

At that point, the EC had al- 
ready decided on $120 million in 
food shipments to Poland, includ- 
ing the frozen beef along with 
grains and oBve ofl. 

Switzerland and Austria had also 
pledged to send food, mainly dairy 
products, and Iceland had prom- 
ised herring. 

The Polish government promised 
to sell die food, including that 
pledged by the United States, and 
use the funds to Mp wi«^irvn the 
shift from a tightly controlled econ- 
omy toward a freer market system. 

But the totals remained small 
given the scale of needs in Poland 
and Hungary. President Wqjriech 
Jaruzelski said in a letter to Euro- 
pean officials in July that Poland 
needed 685.000 tons of food before 
the end of the year and another 3.7 
million tons m the coming two 
years. 

Officials in Brussels said that Eu- 
ropean envoys had found organiz- 
ing storage and distribution of the 
emergency food aid difficult be- 
cause of the unsettled situation in 
Warsaw, where a new government 
just took ■ over alter prolonged ne- 
gotiations. “Everybody they talked 
to was other a hafrbeen or a would- 
be.” one official snd. - 
“It is absolute chaos," another 
commented. 

But resxmsesto the ECs queries 
fra new pledges have so far indicat- 
ed tittle enthusiasm for undertak- 
ings on the scale envisioned by Mr. 
Andriessen and suggested by the 
seven leaders at the summit confer- 
ence. Japan has not yet responded 
at all, fra example, and Scandina- 
vian governments have shied away 
from making new commitments, a 
European official said 
"I haven’t seen until now very 
much that is new, and without 
something new, we cannot suc- 
ceed," Mr. Andriessen said in 
Strasbourg, France, after a speech 
before the European Parliament 
“Without additional money, fresh 
money, put it that way, our effort 
would not be credible.” 

A European official cautioned 
that the outlook could change in 
the months ahead in reaction to 
rapid developments in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Bonn's attitude, fra example, 
could be influenced by Hungary's 
wawstarion role in tbe emigration 
of East Germans to West Germa- 
ny, he suggested. 


Gorbachev Will Visit Beleaguered East Germany 


Wiahinghtn Pott Srnvir 

BERLIN — Mikhail S. Gorba- 
chev, apparently seeking to show 
support fra Ms beleaguered but 
critical ally East Gamany, wiD at- 
tend ceremonies mar kin g the 40th 
anniversary of the founding of the 
East German state on Oct 7, it was 
announced Thursday. 

Yegor K. Ligacbev r a Soviet Po- 
litburo official who is visiting East 
Radio, tokht raeitiflgOf EastGcr- 
man PoBtburo members that tbe 
Soviet leader intended to take part 
in the festivities, the official East 
German news agency ADN report- 
ed. 

"The news was received with 
thanks and joy," ADN said. 

The announcement, like Mr. Li- 
gachev’s trip, seemed designed to 
underscore the Soviet Union’s con- 
tinued dose ties to East Germany 
at a time when East Germany has 
been humiliated by a mass exodus 
of its citizens to West Germany via 
Hungary, Western diplomats and 
analysts said. 

They said that Moscow has a 
strong interest in promoting stabil- 
ity in East Germany, which is tbe 
Soviet Union’s principal trading 
partner and where 380,000 Soviet 
troops are based. 

In an indication of Moscow's 
concerns, the West German news- 
paper Die Wdt quoted a report by 
Bonn’s intelligence service as say- 
ing that the Soviet leadership 
feared that growing discontent in 
East Germany could lead to “seri- 
ous, uncontrollable mass demon- 
strations at the latest in the spring 
of next year." 

The report was the lead story in 


the conservative Bonn daily’s Fri- 
day edition, which is available on 
Thursday evening. The paper said a 
Federal Intelligence Service report 

Although Hungary has opened the 
door, many East Germans are 
choosing to retmn home. Page 2. 

dated Atm.-'lfi quoted Valentin Fa- 
liit . chie£. af ibe Soviet Central 
Committee's international depart- 
ment. as expressing concern to 


Kremlin colleagues that East Ger- 
many’s Communist Party was 
"powerless and perplexed by the 
exodus fra which it bears the 
Mate" 

About 800 East Germans en- 
tered Austria from Hungary en 
route to West Germany on 
Wednesday night, the Austrian In- 
terior Ministry said. That raised to 
13300 the total who have departed 
since the Budapest government 
opened its border for East Ger- 


mans at midnight Sunday, it said. 

The Hungarian action has 
strained relations between Hunga- 
ry and East Germany. On Thurs- 
day, Hungary formally rejected a 
demand by East Germany that Bu- 
dapest reverse its action and block 
East Germans in Hungary from 
leaving fra the West 

Hungary’s official Mil news 
agency said the Foreign Ministry 
gave iheEast German ambassador, 
Gerd Vehres, a note saying, “Tak- 


After Honecker: Few Options 

Leadership Crisis Leaves Government Without Direction 


By Robert J. McCartney 

Washington Post Service 

BERLIN — The prolonged ill- 
ness of the East German leader, 
Erich Honecker, has raised the 
specter of a succession crisis and 
left the government without direc- 
tion as it straggles to resjxmd to the 
greatest mass exodus ot its citizens 
since the Berlin Wall was built 28 
years ago. 

With Mr. Honecker, 77, on offi- 
cial leave whole he recovers from a 
gall bladder operation on Aug. 18, 
the government has reacted to the 
exodus via Hungary of more then 
13,000 East Germans this week by 
sharply criticizing the actions of tbe 
governments in Bonn and Buda- 
pest and issuing stale reaffirma- 
tions of East Germany’s doctri- 
naire policies. 

"It seems to be staring as if para- 
lyzed at what is going on,” said the 


West German minister for inner- 
German affairs, Dorotbee Wilms. 
“Apparently the illness of the 
chairman plays a certain role there. 
So far, then have not even been 
indications that one is thinking 
about reforms." 

The leadership has few attractive 
options in dealing with tbe exodus, 
and Western policy analysts say 
much of tbe East German Politbu- 
ro is genuinely txravinced that there 
is no need for political or economic 
chang es that might encourage peo- 
ple to stay at borne. 

Bat the strict hierarchy of power 
within tbe party apparatus, and the 
desire to protect one’s position in 
advance of a possible shake-up at 
the top, have kepi any potential 
reformers from speaking up. 

“Nobody’s going to stand up and 
say, *We want change,’ " a Western 


diplomat said. “They wouldn’t sur- 
vive," 

Tbe uncertainty over the future 
of East Germany’s leadership has 
been compounded by the poor 
health of other key figures in the 
Politburo besides Mr. Honecker, 
including the domestic security 
chief, Egon Krenz, a man long 
viewed as Mr. Honecker’ s most 
likdy successor. 

Mr. Krenz, 52, has diabetes, a 
condition that West German news- 
papers have said is made worse by 
heavy drinking. Even some East 
German officials acknowledge that 
Mr. Krenz’s health may prevent 
him from taking the top job. 

ter Mitta&JuL thTcentral Com- 
mittee member responsible fra eco- 
nomic affairs, whose diabetes led to 

See LEADER, Page 5 


mg into account that the causes of 
the decision still exist, tbe Hungar- 
ian side does not consider it possi- 
ble to revoke the decision." 

Hungary opened tbe border tem- 
porarily because East Germany 
had failed to find a way to solve the 
problem created by the presence in 
Hungary of thousands of East Ger- 
mans who wanted to emigrate, the 
note said. 

JHieJiUPgarian foreign minister, 
Gyula Horn, denied West German 
media reports Wednesday that 
quoted Western diplomatic sources 
as saying Hungary would close the 
border for East Germans in Octo- 
ber. possibly on East Germany's 
40th birthday on Oct. 7. 

“No date can be given, neither 
October nor the end of Septem- 
ber," a Hungarian government 
spokesman, Zsoll Bajnok. quoted 
Mr. Horn as saying. “It depends on 
how the situation develops." 

East Germany, after harshly crit- 
icizing Hungary early this week, 
has taken pains in the past two days 
to tone down its dispute with Buda- 
pest Instead, the official media 
have focused their criticism on 
West Germany. 

Mr. Ugacbev followed the same 
tine. He criticized a "tendentious 
campaign” against East Germany 
carried out by “some mass media 
and certain political circles in West 
Germany,” ADN said. 

Mr. Ligachev’s host Thursday 
was Gilmer Mittag, a Politburo 
member and the economic affairs 
chief, who stood in for the ailing 
East German leader, Erich Hon- 
ecker. 

-ROBERT J. MCCARTNEY 


Boom Era 
Heralded 
For Globe 

New Prosperity 
Is Forecast on 
Growth of Trade 

By Reginald Dale 

htientutinnal Herald Tnhune 

PARIS — Robust growth in 
trade signals that the world econo- 
my may be emerging from 20 years 
of slow expansion to enter a pros- 
perous period reminiscent of tbe 
booming 1950s and 1960s, tbe top 
international trade body reported 
Friday. 

The surge in world trade and 
output over the past two yean is 
continuing to confound experts, 
who thought growth would taper 
off in the sixth and seventh years of 
the current economic expansion, 
which started in 1983, the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
said in its annual report 

After posting a rapid 83 percent 
rise in volume in 1 988, the fastest in 
four years, world merchandise 
trade is likely to expand by a “simi- 
larly healthy” rate of around 7 per- 
cent this year, the GATT econo- 
mists forecast 

New technologies, lower oil 
prices, deregulation and free market 
pohdes have helped to cause signifi- 
cant structural changes in tbe world 
economy, the report concluded. 

Other factors include the grow- 
ing number of international joint 
ventures and mergers, the expand- 
ing interdependence of financial 
markets, freer capital flows and 
economic reforms in tbe Soviet 
Union, Eastern Europe and China. 

More than 100 governments are 
committed to opening markets in 
the Uruguay Round of internation- 
al trade negotiations, and there is 
continued confidence that the ma- 
jor centra] banks will prevent a 
return of high inflation in the in- 
dustrial countries. 

As a result, the world may have 
“entered a period in which the av-~ 
erage growth rates fra output and 
trade over the business cycle will be 
higher than they have been since 
the onset of economic difficulties in 
the late 1960s and early 1970s.” 

The GATT experts have thus al- 
lied themselves with a ' growing 
body of international economists 
who believe that conditions are ripe 
for a return to growth rates ap- 
proaching those of the “golden 
age" of the 1950s and 1960s. 

After expanding by 6 percent a 
year in the 1960s, tbe world econo- 
my slowed to 3 percent growth in 
the 1970s and 2 percent fra most of 
the 1980s. 

Although the growth of world 
output is expected to slow from the 
5 percent of last year, it is still 
expected to reach 3 percent to 3.5 
percent in volume in 1989, the 
GATT report said. 

The changes under way in the 
world economy "add up to a rapid 
expansion of opportunities to em- 
ploy resources more efficiently — 
or, from tbe private sector’s view- 
point, a rapid expansion of profit- 
able business and investment op- 
portunities — which in turn 
stimulates job creation and eco- 
nomic growth." 

A similar perception by the pri- 
vate sector that the world economy 
was moving in the direction of 
more open markets was one of the 
key factors behind the high growth 

See TRADE, Page 19 


Baltic Leaders See Gorbachev 


By Michael Dobbs 

Washington Past Service 

MOSCOW — President Mikbafl 
S. Gorbachev has met the leaders 
of the restless Soviet Baltic repub- 
lics to seek a co m p romise solution 
that would avert growing demands 
for outright secession, Soviet offi- 
cials said Thursday. 

The Communist Party leader of 
Estonia, Vaino Valjas, said in 
a television interview that the 
Soviet leader had expressed con- 
cern that his perestroika renewal 
drive was threatened by conserva- 
tives. 

Mr. Gorbachev reportedly said 
that it was necessary for reform- 


ers, in both Moscow and the Baltic 
republics, to unite in the face of 
these threats. 

The previously undisclosed 
meeting took place. Wednesday in 
Moscow and was attended by 
Communist Party first secretaries, 
prime ministers and presidents 
from Estonia, Latvia and Lithua- 
nia. It was held in advance of a 
crucial meeting of the Communist 
Party's policy-making Central 
Committee next Tuesday to discuss 
the nationalities crisis. 

A reporter fra Estonian televi- 
sion, Andres Raid, quoted Mr. Val- 
jas as saying in the interview that 
be believed that Mr. Gorbachev 
understood the problems of the 


Baltic republics and was “on our 
side." 

Mr. Gorbachev reportedly of- 
fered sovereignty and economic in- 
dependence on tbe understanding 
that the three republics would not 
attempt to leave tbe Soviet Union. 

Over the last few months, de- 
mands have been growing in Esto- 
nia, Lithuania, unn Latvia for the 
restoration of independence. The 
three republics were incorporated 
into the Soviet Union in 1940 fol- 
lowing a secret pact between Stalin 
and Hitler dividing Eastern Europe 
into Soviet and German spheres of 
influence. 

Last month, the Central Com- 
See GORBACHEV, Page 5 


Hainan Official Dismissed, Beijing Says 


By Daniel Southerland 

tt'tuAinjpiM Pair Serue r 

BEIJING — The Chinese government for- 

client provinces under more central control. 

According to i be results of a government 
.luiMiamAr T jaub Xianfi. COQ* 


Mr. Liang is the highest-ranking official to be 
removed in the current purge of associates of 
7Vi»rt Zxyang, the dismissed party leader. 

Western diplomats said that Mr. Lia n g’s 
mum crime was his dose association with M r. 
Than and that the government's anti-corrup- 
tion drive was being used to weed out officials 
who were dose to Mr. Zhao or who were 
proponents of market-oriented economic 


33i3 lavi* diMOS ' 

-Comrade Lion* S? 

atsafaSw'SeS 

iScomrainee and ite State Own- 
or government cabinet. 


Sources in Hainan said earlier this month 
that Mr. T-ia**g tmd been dismissed. The an- 
nouncement Thursday was the first official 
confirmation. 

There was no indication in the announce- 
ment that criminal proceedings were under 
way, nor were any specific charges outlined. 

Mr. Liang, 71, who joined the Communist 
Party as a teen-ager 53 years ago, took the lead 


in initiating market-oriented chang es in various 
high-levd posts that he held over the past 
decade. 

China's nationally televised evening news re- 
ported Thursday that Us fianfeng, formerly 
the provincial deputy party secretary, was dent- 
ed as Mr. Liang's successor. 

Mr. Liu, 53, said he would not alter the 
preferential policies fra encouraging business 
and investment in Hainan, but he urged local 
officials to “fight resolutely against bourgeois 
liberalism," or Western liberal thought, the 
official Xinhua news agency reported. 

The State Council accused Mr. Liang of 
allowing his wife and children to amass ] 
al wealth and of abusing his power to i 
son serttem Hong Kong, the prosperous British 

See CHINA, Page 5 
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Robert Evans, a geologist, with a gold bar from tbe shipwreck discovered off South Carolina. 


Sunken Ship 
Overflows 
With Gold 


By Ken Ringle 

Washington Post Service 

ABOARD THE ARCTIC DIS- 
COVERER — A team of high-tech 
treasure hunters, who two years 
ago said it bad found the richest 
shipwreck in U.S. history, has 
made good its claim with a stun- 
ning haul of gold from the ocean 
floor 200 miles off tbe coast of 
Charleston, South Carolina. 

The gold includes bars of various 
sizes plus masses of corns of a type 
virtually unseen since the days of 
ibe California gold rush in the mid- 
19th century, when they were mint- 
ed. 

Rivers of still more gold coins, 
dripping from rotting timbers and 
dinging together in gleaming “wa- 
terfalls” of concretion, are dearly 
visible in television images beamed 
this week from a robot vehicle as it 
moves above the wreck 1 5 miles 
(14 kilometers) below the salvage 
vessel Arctic Discoverer. 

No one aboard has seen or heard 
of anything like the wreck. 

“It’s just like a storybook trea- 
sure in a kid’s book.” said Thomas 
Thompson, one of the directors of 
the Columbus America Discovery 
Group that is excavating the 132- 
year-old wreck. "I never dreamed it 
would be like this.” 

Most of tbe coins are knows to 
be part of a registered aunmerdal 
shipment of specie from San Fran- 

See SHIP, Page 5 
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Facing a Choice , Many East Germans Go Home 


By Blaine Harden 

Washiagim Peat Servicr 

BUDAPEST — Her parents have told 
her they would understand if she did not 
come home to East Germany. She figures 
she could easily get a well-paying job in 
West Gemum/s textile industry and could 
buy “all the things 1 have been dreaming 
of." 

She has no ideological commitment to 
communism and does not know anyone in 
East Germany who does. She is single and 
young and untmeumbered by life’s respon- 
sibilities. She realizes she may never have 
this choice again. 

And yet she hesitates. The 20-year-old 
trade school student from Karl Mara Stadl 
has a g o n ized this week about whether or 
not to accept the free passage Hungary has 
offered East Germans to the Wot 

"I guess I want to go home,** Inna said 
Wednesday afternoon, after another day of 
doubt. She refused to give her last name, 
fearing retaliation from East German au- 
thorities. She has been vacationing with 
friends in a resort campground on the 


northern edge or Budapest, but on Friday 
she plans to take a train bade to Kail Mara 
Stadl 

Four days after Hungary opened its bor- 
ders to the West for all die East Germans 
inside this country — a number that Hun- 
gary’s foreign minister estimated last week- 
end to be about 60,000 it appears that 
the majority of those now free to flee their 
communist homeland are not doing so. 

More than 13,000 East Germans have 
crossed the Austriad-Hungarian border 
since it was opened at midnight Sunday. 
Most of them left in the first 36 hours. The 
majority rushed across, eagerly telling 
Western television cameras, "We've made 
it,” and denouncing the government in 
East Berlin as rigid, doctrinaire and suffo- 
cating. 

But If random interviews with about 20 
young and weD-edncated East Germans 
are any indication, it appears that the 
known comforts of a hard-line homeland 
are more than holding their own against 
the allure of high-pay and glittering con- 
sumerism in capitalist West Germany. 


“East Germany is our home.” said a 22- 
year-dd university student stud ying math- 
ematics. “Family, friends — it’s all there." 

She and her boyfriend woe winding up a 
two-week vacation and packing up their 
tent to return by train to East Berlin, 

“We have no real hope that something 
will be changing politically or wron nm ire] . 
ly at home," said Andrea, who, like the 
others, did not want her full name pub- 
lished. “But even if Honeckerdies. it would 
not be enough East Germany is also secure 
for us. We get ajob thoe alter our studies. 
It is not a dream job, but it is a job." 

Besides an attachment to home and fam- 
ily. several of the young East Germans at 
the resort said they had been brought up to 
believe that communism is a better, more 
humane form of government than capital- 
ism. 

“1 know it’s funny to say, but I believe" 
in communism, said Mattias, 27, a chemi- 
cal engineer from Fjkt Berlin. 

He has been waiting nine years to buy a 
Trabant, a small East German car consid- 
ered outmoded in the West. He said he 


could probably increase his salary tenfold 
in West Germany. But still he plans to end 
his vacation back home in East Besdm — 
not in a West German refugee reception 
center. 

“We’re educated in such a way that we 
believe socialism makes everybody equal” 
he said. “Here in Hungary, I see that peo- 
ple are not equaL Here, I think it depends 
on the money ” 

East Germany’s Com munis t hierarchy 
has resisted any changes in its system of 
rigid political and economic management. 
Last weekend, the Communist Party news- 
paper rejected any need for flexibility, say- 
ing, “Life here is so good and rich, social- 
ism is so strong and attractive— -which we 
have provided for with our own work." 

Manias acknowledged that this kind of 
rhetoric was nonsense. He said change was 
desperately needed in his country. - 

Mattias said he was gang home because 
he could contribute to the process of 
change. “My father is a communist," be 
said, “and I have some of his ideals." 


De Klerk Vows Constitution 
Will Give Blacks New Powers 


. By William Claiborne 

HYnAingron Pott Sorrier 

CAPE TOWN —The leader of 
South Africa's governing National 
Party. Frederik W. de Klerk, said 
Thursday after he was confirmed as 
president by Parliament that he in- 
tends to be the leader of all South 
Africans — including the disen- 
franchised black majority — by 
bringing blacks into the decision- 
making process of government 
with a new constitution, 

. After being elected president 
unanimously and unopposed by an 
electoral college of the white, Indi- 
an and mixed-race chambers of a 


Parliament that is dominated by 
the National Party. Mr. de Klerk 
said the next five years would be 
the most decisive in decades. 

“Our goal is that all South Afri- 
cans. in a just and equitable man- 
ner. become pan of the decision- 
making process of South Africa," 
said the president, wbo at S3 is 18 
years younger than his predecessor. 
Pieter W. Botha. 

The country’s 23 million blacks 
were excluded from the Sept. 6 
election. 

Mr. de Klerk's brief, conciliatory 
statement came as commentators 
from across a broad political spec- 
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trum praised his derision to allow 
more than 20,000 people to march 
Wednesday in Cape Town in one of 
South Africa’s largest anti-govern- 
ment demonstrations. 

The Sows tan. South Africa's 
largest daily newspaper aimed pri- 
marily at a black readership, said 
Mr. de Klerk had “scored a public 
relations coup." It commented that 
hundreds of black nationalists 
would still be alive if previous 
white presidents “had thought as 
de Klerk thought" when he an- 
nounced that be had no objection 
to peaceful protests. 

There were indications that the 
march, conducted without incident 
with virtually no police presence; 
would lead to a number of other 
mass demonstrations. 

Anti-apartheid organizations in 
Johannesburg flnnmiry vH they 
would stage a march Friday on 
John Vorster Square, site or the 
headquarters of the security branch 
of the police. 

The leaders of Wednesday’s 
march in Cape Town, Archbishop 
Desmond M. Tutu and the Rever- 
end Allan A. Boesak, said similar 
demonstrations would be held 
across the country to protest apart- 
heid. 

Meanwhile, Gary Rodman, a 
mixed-race police lieutenant who 
became a folk hero in the Mitchell’s 
Plain township after he accused 
riot policemen of having brutally 
assaulted peaceful demonstrators 
SepL 5, dispersed a demonstration 
held Thursday in his honor by 
pleading with youths to go back to 
their schools. 

Hundreds of students had gath- 
ered in the township with placards 
praising Mr. Rockman and de- 
manding the release of detained 
protesters when be appeared on a 
balcony above a furniture store and 
told them: “You have made your 
point. I don’t want you to get hurt.” 

The demonstrators walked to a 
nearby police stations, where they 
held their placards for about an 
hour before dispersing on then- 
own. 

Protester Shoots Himself 
A young man demanding the re- 
lease of the black nationalist leader 
Nelson Mandela was in critical 
condition after shooting himself 
Thursday at the Paris office of 
South African Airways, The Asso- 
ciated Press reported. 

Manuel Leloup, about 20, was 
taken to a hospital after firing one 
shot from a .22-caliber revolver 
into his temple, doctors said. 
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Sam Nnjoma kissing the ground Thursday in Windhoek, Namibia. 

Nujoma , Ending Exile , 
Kisses Namibian Soil 
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Conference 

Analysis of Market Integration 

Sponsored by 

Bonner & Moore 

Wiesbaden, West Germany 
October 9 - 11, 1989 


The worldwide integration of petro- 
leum and petrochemical markets, es- 
pecially the impending European mar- 
ket unification, carries enormous 
inherent challenges for the 1990s. 
Strong technical management and 
timely, expert market analysis are key 
to coping with the market integration 
trends taking place on a global scale. 
Bonner & Moore's 1989 PACT confer- 
ence, with a 10 nation representation, 
will emphasize the effective, profitable 
application of technology and expert 
discussion of market directions in the 
solution of practical problems. Indus- 
try leaders, along with top-level Bon- 
ner & Moore staff, client organizations 
and other companies, provide techni- 
cal knowledge and informed market 
analysis to see the shape of the indus- 
try to come. 


Among 

are: 


the distinguished speakers 


• Nasser AkSalem, Vice President, 
Kuwait Petroleum International Ltd., 
U.K. 

• 111011188 Kohfmorgen, Chief Execu- 
tive Officer, and Rudolf Hch, Man- 
ager of Public Affairs, Esso AG 
Deutschland, West Germany. 

e Javier De La Pefta, President, Rep- 
sol Quimica SA, Spain. 

e Hugo J. Flnol, President Pequiven 
S.A., Venezuela, 

e Mario Concha, Vice President Occi- 
dental Chemical Corporation, U.SA 

e Ed Krapels, Managing Director, PEL 
North America/ ESAI, U.SA 


For Full Conference Information, Contact: 

Bonner & Moore Associates GmbH 

Postfach 1740 

D-6200 Wiesbaden, West Germany 
Telefax: (06121) 160325 


By Allister Sparks 

Washm/iion Pont S err ice 

WINDHOEK, Namibia — Sam 
Nigoma, the man most likdy to 
lead Africa’s last colony to inde- 
pendence nod year, returned to his 
native Namibia today after nearly 
30 years in exHe, and pledged him- 
self to work for national reconcilia- 
tion in a country riven by apartheid 
and 23 years at guerrilla war. 

Thousands of singing, cheering 
people, many dressed in the blue, 
red and green of the South-West 
African People’s Organization, met 
him at the airport and danced in 
the streets of Windhoek’s black 
township of Kalatura as Mr. Nu- 

{ oma was driven to a house where 
le will stay until United Nations- 
supervised election on Nov. 1. 

It was a tumultous homecoming, 
with many businesses closed as 
workers took the day off to wel- 
come the man they regard as their 
leadeT but whom few have ever 
seen or know much about. 

Despite intense security arrange- 
ments by local and United Nations 
police, crowds mobbed Mr. Nujo- 
ma's bullet-proof car to catch a 
glimpse of him and it was often 
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forced to a stop on the 30-mile (50- 
kilometer) drive to the city. 

But the tough job of reconcilia- 
tion was reflected in a bitter dem- 
onstration by a group of people 
who stood outside a UN buildmg 
in central Windhoek holding plac- 
ards that accused him of murdering 
500 of their relatives in SWAPO 
prison camps on the ground that 
they were South African spies. 

The social divisions were evi- 
dent, too, in the tension still grip- 
ping the capital after the assassina- 
tion Tuesday of SWAPCs leading 
white member, Anton Lobowsh, 
and an announcement by the police 
Thursday that a white man with an 
Irish passport had been arrested. 

Namibia is dearly still a country 
of deep racial divisions, with a lega- 
cy of bitterness to overcome. 

Mr. Nujoma’s pledged to com- 
mit himself to healing those divi- 
sions. “Let us open a new page, a 
new chapter based on love, peace, 
human rights, patriotism, respect 
for one another and genuine na- 
tional reconciliation." fie said. 

But many Namibians, especially 
in the small but economically im- 
portant white community, worry 
about his ability to live up to those 
words. 

He sounded particularly uncon- 
vincing when questioned about the 
missing prisoners. He did not deny 
they had been lolled, and seemed to 
say that since they were spies whose 
information had led to the death of 
many SWAPO members, they 
should be regarded as part of the 
hatred and destruction that should 
now be forgotten. 

Mr. Nujoma's long absence add- 
ed a special poignancy lo his home- 
coming. He waited a long time in 
the plane before walking down the 
gangway and failing on his knees to 
kiss the ground. “I am very glad to 
be back home," he said. 

His 89-year-old mother, Helvi 
Kondombolo, a peasant from the 
northern province of Ovamboland, 
met him in an ankle-length dress of 
blue, red and green. She did not 
seem to recognize him. perhaps be- 
cause of failing eyesight, but then 
ran her hands over his face and 
murmered his childhood nam e, 
Shafiishuna. 


Soviet flood 
Of Emigres 
Leaves U.S. 
Nonplussed 
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Kentucky Worker Kills 7 CoUe^6e8| ;1 

LOUISVILLE, Kentucky (A P) — A disgruntled primer * 

employee opened fire Thursday with an AK-47 assault^ 
semiautomatic pistol, mowing down co-workers as he west b 
floor at a printing plant, the police said. He killed seven 
wounded 13 before taking his own life. 

The gunman. Joseph T. Wesbecker, had been on ] 
and was described Toy a police officer as a disgrunt 
company, Standard-Gravure: An employee said, Ti 
about this for & year. He’s been talking about guns and ! 
momrnru- HeVparonoid and he thought everyone was ata 
It was the wont one-day mass killing in die United States since, 
to accommodate tne sot im ^ 198< c wbea a worker shotl4 persons to death'betfw^i, ... 
who have i already! applied a post Slice in Edmond, Oklahoma. 

isson to the United States 



By Robert Pear 

Pie* Yetrk Tima Service 

WASHINGTON —The refugee 
ceilings «nnn»nnari this week by 
President George Bush are not high 
enough to accommodate toe Soviet 
citizens who 1 
for admission 


news analysis Panel Bscks Papandrcou Iudii 



ATHENS (UPI) — A parliamentary investigative 
mended Thursday that former Prime Minister Andn 
indi cted for accepting bribes in a major financial scandal/ 

The 12-member committee, set up almost two months 
Its investigations into the so-caBed Koskotasscandal and 
report to the Parliament speaker, Athanassia$. TSakfiris! 
expected to schedule a debate on the report for next wetk. 

.... ... •■■■* off^ronai^.; 
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The committee, led by Nikos Katsaros, a member of/' 

New Democracy Party, recommended that Partramenfaskai 
to summon Mr. Papandreou and four ministers of bis 
meat for triaL The committee said it had uncovered bvfalencb^^tore^' 
that Mr. Papandreou was guilty of “accepting the products ofatnni 
app aren tly a reference to money embezzled from toe Bank of 
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as refugees, much less the thou- 
sands expected to apply in the com- 
ing year. 

The quotas represent the first 
step by the administration to re- 
strict the entry of Soviet Jewish 
Emigres, while ehannaKog many to 
Israel. 

For more than 15 years, the 
United States has pressed toe Sovi- 
et Union to liberalize its emigration 
policy. Moscow has done just that. 

But of rejoicing, Ameri- 
can officials find themseJves unable 
and unwilling to accommodate toe 
resulting flood of would-be Soviet 

immig r ants. 

Testifying before Congress on 
Wednesday. Jewd S. Lafontant, 
the new U-S. coordinator for refu- 
gee affairs, said that Soviet Jews 
who were denied refugee status in 
this country could “always return 
to Russia” or go to IsraeL She ac- 
knowledged that fiscal constraints 
were “toe No. \ reason we have 
limited the number of refugees.” 

Refugee policy is an exquisite 
test of Mr. Bush’s abiEty to manage 
success. The increased flow of erm- 
i from the Soviet Union and 
Europe is viewed by feder- 
al officials as a victory for Ameri- 
can policy. But, as Mrs. Lafontant 
said, “Increased refugee flows 
bring problems in their wake." 

Even as the Soviet Union and 
some countries in Easton Europe 
relax exit restrictions, the United 
States IS tightening enh y criteria. 

Princeton N. Lyman, the State 
Department official in charge of 
refugee programs, said that politi- 
cal changes m Poland and Hungary aval • « : - 

had removed many potential Israeli Craft Attack FalestuiiattCamp 

nairas of Dersecution. so “a much _ _ ..... • .v": t' 

lower percentage^ of applications SIDON, Lebanon (Reuters) Font* Israeli helicopter ff ms h ip s taidcfl 

- - - toe headquarters ; of a radical Palestinian group m southern Letanouon 

Thursday, security sources said. They said toe heficoptora fired three 
wire-guided missiles into the bare of Abu Nidal’s Faun Revolutionary 
Council in toe Ain el Hdwch refugee camp east of the part Of Sdau, 
injuring at least three people. ’> ■-.» • 

In Jerusalem, an army spokeswoman confirmed that the attack had hit 
a Palestinian base but stud that planes, not hdiooptera, had been 
involved. “The target was hit, and our planes returned safety," toe said. 

Israeli troops also shot and lolled a leading activist in toc occupied 
Gaza Strip. The aroty said Mohammed Arafat Akraa, 28, a fugitive, had 
been toot while fleeing arrest in a refugee camp. Witness said, however, 
that troops had toot Mr. Akraa in the head while he waa buMng an 
addition to his house. 


Anti-Drug Funding Splits D emocra ts 

WASHINGTON (AP) —Congressional Democrats squabbledanune 
themselves Thursday over how to finance todr proposal for a S2j-bfflion 
increase in President George Bash's anti-drug program. 

House Democrats emerging from a leadership! meeting aid tky 
opp<Med toe plan of Senator Robert C Byrd, Democrat of wSaVughai 
toe chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee to get tlreadded 
money throtuh a half-oereent, across-the-board cot in all uS. program*. 
On Wednesday, Mr. Bush’s spokesman had said the president would 
reluctantly accept the Byrd proposal _ 

But Rqjresem&tive Charles B. Rangel, a Democrat of New. Yak; 
c h ai rm an of toe House Select Committee on Narcotics Abuse- and 
Control said, “We will not accept that option offered by Senator 
He said toe plan would barm dca&estic programs that “already have 1 
cut to tire bone." He said Democratic leaders would seek to J 
in other areas — hkdy in military spending. . 


Indian Pullout in Sri Lanka Delayed 

COLOMBO (NYT) — Foreign Minister Ranjan Wijeratne said Than- 
day that the signing of an agreement on the withdrawal of tndtm 
peacekeeping forces from Sri Lanka had beer delayed; apparently be- 
cause of a lasl-minute problem in meeting the demands of. ethnic Tamils. 

But the foreign minister said at a newsbriefing that India hadagzeed to 
an open-ended cease-fire during the withdrawal, now expected to be 
completed by toe beginning of next year. India has at least 40,000 tax 
in Sri Lanka attempting to disarm Tamfl gnariOas under a July IS 
pact • 


from those countries would be ac- 
cepted in the coming year. 

By diverting a substantial por- 
tion of Soviet Jewish feinigrfs to 
Israel, the Bush administration 
hopes to solve the political and ad- 
ministrative ni ghtmar e caused by 
its unwtDingness to accept all th ose 
who get permission to leave toe 
Soviet Union. 

Israel has long urged the United 
States to end its open-door policy 
for Soviet Jews, in the belief that a 
large influx of Soviet immigrants 
would strengthen IsraeL 
The worldwide schedule of refu- 
gee admissions announced by Mr. 
Bush reflects toe administration's 
decisions on how to handle Soviet 
refugees. In the fiscal year that be- 
gins Oct, 1, he proposes to admit a 
total of 125,000 refugees, including 

50.000 from the Soviet Union. 

But there is a backlog of 35,000 

refugee applications at the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Moscow, 17,000 
Soviet Jews and Fentecostals are 
waiting in Rome and at least 

100.000 Soviet citizens are expect- 
ed to He new applications for refu- 
gee status in the coming year. 

Karl D. Zukerman, executive 
vice president of the Hebrew Immi- 
grant Aid Society, which re pre se nts 
Soviet Jews applying far admission 
to toe United States, said he was 
“astonished at toe idea of a U.S. 
government official suggesting that 
Soviet Jews could go back to Rus- 
sia." 

[Mrs. Lafontant said Thursday 
that reporters bad misunderstood 
her comment, Tbe Associated Press 
reprated from Washington. 

[AH those stranded in Rome wfll 
be admitted to the United States, 
whether as Mty funded refugees or 
as parolees with private funding, 
toe said as toe resumed her testi- 
mony.] 

Soviet Jewish emigration leaped 
from 8,155 in 1987 to 18,965 last 
year and appears likely to exceed 
48,000 this year. 

Mr. Lyman confirmed that the 
administration Had made “a man- 
agement decision" to shift tbe pro- 
cessing of Soviet refugees to the 
American Embassy in Moscow “to 
tbe maximum extent possible.” 

In recent years U.S. immigration 
officers have generally ruled cat 
such applications in Rome and Vi- 
enna. The administration says *h»i 
with the shift it can control the flow 
of Soviet refugees more effectively. 
But refugee advocacy groups fear 
that the rate will increase. 

Some Jewish organizations be- 
lieve that the United States should 
recognize tbe big increase in Soviet 
emigration by removing some of 
toe trade and tariff barriers im- 
posed an Moscow in toe last 15 
years. 


Angola Reports Rebels Sain 

Reuters 

LISBON — Angolan forces 
killed 141 rightist UNITA rebels, 
taptnred two others and freed 82 
civilians in fresh fi ghting across the 
country, according totne the offi- 
cial Angolan news agency, AN- 
GOP, monitored here: 


House Panel Backs Capital Cams Bill 

WASHINGTON (AP) — TheTTraise Ways and Bdeans ComiiBttec 
approved a cut in the capital gains tax on Tuesday, a move that would 
fulfill one of President George Buto’s campaign promises over- Ihe 
objections of Democratic leaders. 

The committee in a dosed-door session approved the cut by a vote of 
19 to 17, as six conservative Democrats skied with the 13 Republicans on 
the panel But the House majority leader, Richard A. Gephardt, said 
Democratic leaders intended to fight it when toe bill reached toe rau 
House later this month. liberals say the cut is a giveaway to tfctich. ' 

The capita] gains amendment would reduce toe maximum tax rate oh 
profits from sales of assets from the current 33 percent to 19.6 percent for 
two and a half years. After that, toe rale would be raised to ISperceat, 
but assets would be “indexed” so tost tax would not be paid an say 
increased value caused by inflation. The overall result wouldoe similar to 
toe effect of a campaign proposal by Mr. Buto to reduce toe capital grins 
rate to 15 percent without indexing. I 

TRAVEL UPDATE ^ 

Senate Votes Aircraft Smoking Ban * 

- . WAS HINGTON (AP) — Ihe Senate tentatively approved a ban on 
cigarette s mokin g on all domestic airline fli ghts on Thursday, as outnum- 
bered tobacco-state legislators abandoned their fight against tbe broad- 
ened restrictions. 

The provision, winch would extend the enrrent ban, on smoking daring 
domestic flights of two hoars or less, was formally adopted by the Senate 
on a voice vote. Final passage of a spending bill containing toe language 
was expected later. The House on Aug. 3 adopted a provision malting rhe 
two-hour rule per ma ne nt; now the two chambers will have to work 
toward a compromise. 

curr ® at k"- passengers caught smoking would be subject w 
Si ,000 fines and people found to have disabled wnnkf detectors Is 

aircraft restrooms would face penalties of up to S 2 JJ 00 . 

The cabin anew of Siberia, the Belgian anting mcpiwti^ a rim- A - wa k 
slowdown Thursday as management and onions considered proposals 
from an in d e pendent arbitrator, a company spokesman said. (Sottas) 

Almost 20,000 tracks were backed tap on the Italian rid* of the Brenner 
Pass on Thursday as a protest by Italian driven seeking greater access to 
Austria entered a third day with no settlement in sight (AFP) 
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THEY GOT A CRUSH ON ME — Tlie U.S. commerce secretary, Robert A Mosbacber, I 
wresders during a visit to Kokugj^SimtoAreiram Tokyo on Thursitay. Mr. Mosbacber is i 


hno ImjtfTbe AsndMcd Ab' 

between two sumo 
fora dree-day visit 


ASIAN 


TOPICS 


TjAiltli R nMiint s 


Seek Special Status 


A widespread campaign of 
civil disobedience has broken 
out in the once-peaceable Hima- 
layan valleys of Ladakh in In- 
dia’s extreme North, Barbara 
Crossette of Hie New York 
Tunes reports from Leh, the ter- 
ritorial capital. Public services 
have broken down, and commu- 
nications to the outride world 
have largely been severed as a 
combination of strikes, curfews 
and a growing dimate of fear 
shuts stores, schools, hospitals 
and most hotels. 

At issue is Ladakh's future re- 
lationship with the Muslim- 
dominated state of Jammu and 
Kashmir. Ladakh has been part 
of the stale since Indian inde- 
pendence in 1947. 

Asserting disc rimina tion and 
neglect by the, Kashmiri govern- 
ment, and reacting to a surge of 
Islamic militancy in the . state, 


Buddhist activists want Ladakh 
to be made a separate territory 
ruled directly from New D elhi 
The unrest in Ladakh com-, 
pounds a deteriorating situation 
in Jammn and Kashmir, India’s 
most sensitive border state, 
where militant Muslims have 
sustained a yearlong campaign 
of violence that is becoming 
more openly separatist. 


Around Asia 


Ihe Chinese Nationalist gov- 
ernment on Taiwan plans to di- 
vest itself of part of its immense 
business empire, The Associated 
Press reports from Taipri. But the 
opposition says the divestiture 
doesn’t go far enough- The gov- 
ernment Mid the ruling Kuomin- 
tang party control about half of 
all the assets of Taiwan compa- 
nies, dominating banks, petro- 
leum, tdecommnni cations, rad- 
ways, steel, cement, shipbuilding 
ami parts of the media. Nineteen 
of Taiwan's 39 state-run compa- 
nies either wffl go public or be 
sold to private enterprises. This 
may take years. Even then, “the 
Nationalists will see to it that 
they will not lose much of their 
economic or political influence,” 


said Chu 
political science at 
wan University. 


of 

ational Tai- 


President Suharto of Indonesia 
has KnirwH demands for political 
liberalization with attempts to 
overthrow trfm anrf Hm threat- 
ened retaliation against anyone 
trying to unseat him by unconsti- 
tutional means. Mr. Suharto, 68, 
has ruled Indonesia for 22 years. 
He has kept his own counsel on 
whether Ire plans to step down. 
“You can do anything you fike, 
even as far as replacing me,” he 
said Wednesday on r et urning 
from a viatic Belgrade and Mos- 
cow, “as long as it is done consti- 
tutionally." But “if you get out of 
fine,” he said, “I win whack even 
apolitical leader or a general.” 


President Bossafn Mohammed 
Ershad of Bangladesh, worried 
that half Ms country may eventu- 
ally turn into desert, has ordered 
emergency afforestation of bar- 
ren land and is considering a five- 
year ban on tree felling, accord- 
ing to the official BSB news 
agency. Trees cover only 6 per- 
cent of Bangladesh’s land against 
the 23 percent needed to mam- 
lain a balance of nature, officials 


say. Afforestation plans are in 
addition to an $83 million project 
to create and rehabilitate man- 
grove forests along the coast 


Puzzle of Watering 
Gardens of Babylon 

Iraq, endeavoring to recover its 
ancient heritage, is offering a $ 1 5 
nnHion prize to any Iraqi who can 
devise a watering system for the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon, 
one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world. The nnmer-up 
gets $750,000. Hie gardens did 
not actually hang, but were roof 
gardens laid out on a series of 
stepped terraces. King Nebu- 
chadnezzar (605-562 B.G) sup- 
posedly buih them to console his 
wife, Atnytia, who was homesick 
for the greenery and mountains 
of her Median nomdanri- 

Hie winning system probably 
will be used if the Iraqis decide to 
reconstruct the gardens as part of 
their effort to restore tire crumbled 
city in what is now central Iraq. 
No modem technology can be em- 
ployed in any proposed watering 
system. 


Arthur Higbee 


U.S.-Soviet 
Talks Set for 
Oval Office 


New York: Sizing Up Round 2 


Dinkins Favored in Mayoral Race but Looks Vulnerable 


By Sam Roberts 

New York Timet Service 


NEW YORK— A 


By David Hoffman 
and Don Oberdorfer 

Washington Past Sentrr 

WASHINGTON —The United 
States and the Soviet Union wil] 
resume top-level diplomacy next 
Thursday at a meeting hoe be- 
tween President George Bush and 
tire Soviet foreign minuter, Eduard 
A Shevardnadze, that officials said 
could pave the way for the next 
superpower summit conference. 

The Bush-Shevardnadze session 
at the Oval Office of the White 
House, announced Thursday, was 


cal machine, a 5-to- 


proveo politi- 
1 Democratic 


edge m enrollment and a party thai 
united! 


added to tire previously scheduled 
meetings in Wyoming ru 


Wyoming next Friday 
and Saturday between a Soviet 
team beaded by Mr. Shevardnadze 
and a U.S. team headed by Secre- 
tary of State James A Bate 3d. 

A large and unusually high rank- 
ing delegation of Soviet officials is 
to arrive in Washington this week- 
end for preliminary discussions 
Monday and Tuesday in advance 
of Mr. Shevardnadze’s arrival. 

Among the officials expected are 
senior Soviet negotiators on almost 
every aspect of arms control and 
regional conflicts that have been 
under discussion with the United 
States. 

All this, plus recent statements 
from Moscow, suggests the high 
priority that the Soviet Union 
places on the talks next week. 

The positions to be taken by U5. 
officials have been in preparation 
for several months, but officials 
said a last-minute series of meet- 
ings still in progress would deter- 
mine the final outcome. 

The verification of any chemical 
weapons treaty and issues concern- 
ing nuclear testing are near the top 
of the U.S. agenda, along with So- 
viet support for the Sandmista gov- 
ernment in Nicaragua and other 
regional issues, according to U.S. 
sources. 

Setting a dale for tire first sum- 
mit meeting between Mr. Bush and 
President Mikhail S. Gorbachev, 
along with strategic arms and space 
issues and the continuing warfare 
in Af ghanistan, are believer! to lead 
the Soviet agenda. 


muted help 
re David N. Dinkins the heavy 
favorite in tire November mayoral 
race against his Republican oppo- 
nent, Rudolph W. Gi uliani 

But Mr. Dinkins may be vulnera- 
ble to defections from some Demo- 
crats who are concerned about 
crime and may be reluctant to vote 

for a black candidate. 

More than 6 in 10 Democrats 
who voted for Mayor Edward L 
Koch in the Democratic primary 
on Tuesday said they would sup- 
port either Mr. Giuliani or Ronald 
S. Lauder, tire Conservative Party 
candidate, or would sit out tire gen- 
eral election rather than vote for 
Dinkins, according to a New York 
Times/WCBS-TV News survey of 
voters leaving tire polls. 

The anti- Dinkins sentiment, 
though, was expressed in the inten- 
sity of Primary Day. Over the next 
seven weeks, some of the 
or wavering Democrats may be 
wooed back if Mr. Dinkins aggres- 
sively seeks to broaden tire scope 
and depth of his coalition. 

Mr. Dinkins apparently got a 
larger percentage of white votes in 
Ms first mayoral campaign against 
a white candidate — 29 percent — 
than virtually any other black may- 
oral candidate in a major U.S. city. 

Hie vote largely reflected dissat- 
isfaction with Mr. Koch and con- 
cern over race relations, primarily 
among self -described liberals, ac- 
cording to tire exit poll. 

Three times as many New York 
Gty Democrats voted for a mayor- 
al candidate of another race as Chi- 
cago Democrats did in a primary 
there earlier this year. 

“Virtue was victorious," New 
York’s governor, Mario M. 
Cuomo, said he wrote in his diary 
on Wednesday morning. “Now, 
competence has to win." 

In part by questioning Mr. Din- 
kins's competence, though, Mr. 
Giuliani appears poised to mount 
the most serious Republican chal- 
lenge to a New York Gty Demo- 
cratic mayoral candidate in a gen- 
eration, since John V. Lindsay was 
first elected in 1965. 


Tremor Stakes North Laly 

The Associated Press 

TRENTO, Italy — An earth- 
quake shook a wide area of north- 
ern Italy on Wednesday night It 
was felt from Trieste, near the Yu- 
goslav border, to Bologna. 


Like Mr. Lindsay, Mr. Giuliani 
ithtne' 


is also armed with the Liberal Party 
n omina tion. This time, however, 
tire reservoir of liberal votes avail- 
able to a Republican, particularly 
rare whose position on a woman's 
right to abortion has been confus- 
ing, at best may be smaller. 


Pen vs. Bomb: Newspapers Are Often Front Line in Colombia 


By Jamas Brooke 

» ■“ New Tort Times Senice 

M BOGOTA — Every morning, Maria Ji- 
mena Duzan leaves her bomb-proofed 
apartment greets her armed police guard 
and drives a randomly chosen route to 
work. 

Nearing work, tire stops at an army 
checkpoint, part of a new perimeter intend- 
ed to keep car bombs away from her office. 
As guards scrutinize her car for dynamite, 
workers nearby rebuild walls and windows 
smashed in a recent bomb blast 
Miss Duzan is a journalist Her news^ 
per, H Espectador, the oldest in Cotombia, 
Insists on giving unblinking coverage of 
Colombia's powerful and violent cocaine 
rings. Her couisin, “My Zero Hour," is one 
of the last in Colombia to criticize the drug 
lings under a byline- 
in Colombia’s shifting war with the drug 
lords, newspapers are often the front fine, 


-and journalists fike Miss Duzan find* them-' 
selves in the trenches. - 

The security 'is not for show.' hi rectrit 
years, assassins wotting for the drug “car- 
tels" killed tire editor of El Espectador, 
GtriDermo Cano, and its lawyer. Hector 
Giraldo Galvez. Death threats farced into 
exile two reporters who wrote about the 
drug rings. 

“Everything is upside down," Miss Du- 
zan, 30, said m tire newsroom this week. 
“We are tire targets, instead of tire drug 
traffickers." 

The scene around her illustrated her 
wads. Tape and txantiuceol plastic cov- 
ered windows blown out Sept 2 by the 
explosion of a parked pickup truck packed 
with 100 kilograms (220 pounds) of dona- 


te- 


ante. 


In the advertising area, metal fifing cabi- 
nets had been punctured by shrapnel In 


buil t gaping holes in wails. 

-- Qcwertoihcblast, theroofof die news- 
paper's day-care center was caved in, and a 
little red playhouse tilted at a drunken 
angle. 

About 10 meters (30 feet) away, a large 
crater was dug in tire gray cement patio of a 
gas station. 

The blast occurred at 6 AM, when the 
newspaper grounds were empty. In another 
piece of hick, tire gas station's pumping 
system was fitted with a safely mechanism 
that kept tire underground tanks from ex- 
ploding. 

“They chose the gas station because they 
wanted to blow up the building — and 
most of western Bogota's industrial zone,” 
Miss Duzan said. 

Hours after tire explosion, EL Espeoa- 
'dor’s news team cleared the broken glass 
off their d^ks, put the smashed computers 


in a comer and began typing articles for 
the Sunday newspaper. 

“They killed my brother, they bombed 
ns. but we are journalists," said Luis Ga- 
briel Cano Isaza, the publisher, “My 
grandfather, who founded this paper 102 
years ago, started the tradition that we 
fight groups who violate the law." 

In a surge of support, Col om bians 
snapped up 500,000 copies of the 11-p^e 
Sunday issue — twice the circulation of a 
normal 100-page Sunday newspaper. 

Bui many Colombian journalists fear 
thaitlre drug rings may get their way in the 
long run. 

Never a highly profitable operation, the 
newspaper incurred damages of S2JS mil- 
lion. with the bombing, Mr. Cano estimat- 
ed. Earlier tins year, citing high risk, insur- 
ance companies refused to insure the 
newspaper against terrorist attacks. 

^People arc s u p p or ti ve to a point — they 


want a full newspaper,” Mr. Cano said, 
noting that the daily newspaper has 
dropped to 24 pages from 40. 

This week, the inter-American Press As- 
sociation in Miami contacted 100 newspa- 
per publishers in North and South Ameri- 
ca, urging them to buy advertisements in El 
Espectador expressing support. 

“If international solidarity disappears, 
our chances of survival are poor" Fernan- 
do Cano Busquets, tire news editor, said in 
Ms office, where a large crack now disfig- 
ures the wall that holds his awards. 

In May, he quietly moved to Spain with 
Ms family because of death threats from 
the drug underworld. He returned three 
weeks ago. The threats have resumed. 

“They say they are going to bomb us 
again, that next time they will come by 
helicopter,” said the editor. 

None of El Espectador’s reporters have 
quit. But tire strain remains heavy. 


Secretary May Accuse Mayor Barry . 


By Michael York 

W 'ashwgiort Post Service 

WASHINGTON — A Virgin Is- 
lands legal secretary has been 
flown to Washington by federal au- 
thorities and is to testify before a 
federal grand jury investigating al- 
legations of cocaine use against 
■Mayor Marion SL Barry Jr. 

* According to sources familiar 
with tire investigation, tire secre- 
tary, Dixie Lee Hedrington, has 
told tire FBI that she was presentin 
Mr. Barry's Virgin Islands hotd 


roan in March 1988 and saw the 
mayo - , a former District of Colum- 
bia employee and several women 
with what tire believed to be a large 
quantity of cocaine. 

Ms. Hedrington and her attor- 
ney were met on the Washington 
National Airport tarmac by FBI 
agents Wednesday and driven 
away in a luxury . 


It Captured Major 

nesses against Mr. Barry. Mr. Lew- ■* “ 

KK5SKE?*" Drug Trafficker 

According to an acquaintance of 


U.S. House Rejects Step 
To Restrict Art Funds 


The sources said that Ms. Hed- 
rington was one of several women 
named by Charles Lewis, the for- 
mer city employee, as potential wit- 


Senate Fails by a Vote 
To Override FSX Veto 


By Susan F. Rasky 

Ve* York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The Senate 
has failed by one vote to override 
President George Bush’s veto of 
congressional restrictions on the 
joint American-Japanese produc- 
tion of an advanced jet fighter. 

The 66-10-34 vole Wednesday in 
favor of the override — tine vote 
short of the needed two-thirds ma- 
jority — was a measure of the 
growing tension between Congress 
and the White House over the di- 


rection! _ . 

. In the first test erf a Bush veto, 
the Senate's failure w override nar- 
rowly averted what the president 
had portrayed as a senous en- 
croachment on his constitutional 


powers. . 

. The congressional restrictions 
vetoed by Mr. Bush were the out- 
growth of an agreement last year 

? t i.t.jui ctntM mn la- 


ment of Japan’s next Generation of 
fighter aircraft, a deal projected to 
be worth S6 MDion. Instead of buy- 
ing a new plane from the United 
States, Japan sought to develop its 
own fighter, based cm tire design of 
the highly successful F-16 but mod; 
ified by the addition of its own 
components and teduKtiogy, 

After failing in May to mock that 
agreement and thus the start of 
development wok, tire Senate ap- 
proved a set of restrictions that 
would apply to any future agree- 
ment on tire actual production of 
the new aircraft, called tire FSX. 
The House adopted the same re- 
strictions in June, and Mr. Bush 
vetoed the measure on July 31. 

At tire heart of the dispute was a 
battle over turf as Congress seeks 
to exert new influence on trade and 
national security issues. 

Indeed, many legislators have 
viewed tire FSX fight as less a 


Ms. Hedrington's and a scarce fa- 
miliar with the grand jtny investi- 
gation, she has told the FBI that 
she was offered cocaine by some- 
one while she was in Mr. Barry’s 
beachfront hotel room but that she 
declined. 

Two other Virgin Islands women 
named by Mr. Lewis as possible 
witnesses have said that they do not 
have any information about drug 
use by Mr. Lewis or Mr. Barry. 

The mayor has said numerous 
times that he has never used co- 
caine, and he has denied being with 
Mr. Lewis when drugs were pres- 
ent 

Mr. Barry issued a statement 
Monday saying that Ms. Hedring- 
ton's story was not tore and was 
another example of “petty gossip 
and rumor-mangering. 

“This is a part of the continuing 
witch hunt by The Washington 
Post, an attempt to frame me, an 
attempt to run me oat of office,” he 


Washingion Post Senice 

BOGOTA — The Colombian 
government announced Thursday 
that it had captured a man billed as 
a major drug trafficker. The sus- 
pect js being held for extradition to 
the United States, where be is un- 
der indictment for cocaine traffick- 
ing and money laundering. 

The announcement of the arrest 
of the suspect, Gmflermo Bueno 

i name, after the co mmand - 

anti-narcotics police told re- 


porters Wednesday evening of tire 
capture of Bernardo Pdaez Rot- 
din, who is believed to be one of 
tire top money laxmderers in Co- 
lombia. But neither is among the 
top 12 leaders erf Colombia’s main 
cocaine rings. 

A statement said that Mr. Bueno 
Delgado was captured Monday in 
the San Andres Islands. 

Military officials said intelligence 
reports indicated that the two most 
wanted drug leaders, Pablo Escobar 
and Jose Gonzalo Rodriguez Ga- 
cha, were stiH in Colombia. 


New York notes Service 

WASHINGTON — Hie House 
of Representatives has rejected a 
Senate effort to restrict federal 
grants fa art deemed “obscene a 
indecent.” 

The vote Wednesday, 264 to 133, 
came on a maneuver by defenders 
of the National Endowment fa tire 
Arts to col off debate on a motion 
by Representative Dana Rohra- 
bacher, Republican of California, 
that supported tire so-called Helms 
amendment. 

The amendm ent, which the Sen- 
ate passed in Jnly, is to the Interior 
Appropriations bill. A Senate and 
House conference committee is to 
meet soon to discuss tire $10.9 mil- 
lion bin, which includes the budget 
for tire arts endowment 

Senator Jesse Helms, Republi- 
can of North Carolina, introduced 
an amendment to the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill that would restrict 
federal grams for art that is deemed 
“obscene or indecent" or that 
“denigrates, debases a reviles a 


person, group or class of citizens on 
the basis of race, creed, sex, handi- 
cap, age or national origin.” 

Opponents of the amendment 
fear its effects on tire arts would be 
severe and widespread. 

Congressional critics erf tire en- 
dowment who support the amend- 
ment hope to institute closer scruti- 
ny of the agency, reduce its budget 
and add moral standards to its 
grant-making criteria. 

Criticism of the endowment be- 
gan last spring after protests over 
agency funds having been used to 
support tire exhibition of a photo- 
graph of a crucifix submerged in 
urine by Andres Serrano and a 
show by tire photographer Robert 
Mapplethorpe. Some Mappleth- 
orpe pictures were attacked as por- 
nographic and bomoerotic. 

Minutes after rejecting Mr. Roh- 
rabacher’s motion to have tire con- 
ferees accept the amendment, the 
House approved an instruction to 
the conferees “to address the con- 
of the amendment. 


cems 
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Reuters 

TOKYO — The foreign rninis- 


icrs of Japan aidthej S ot* U nion 


will meet Sept. V “ 

Soviet Embassy officials said 

Thursday, 


economic issues. They point to the 
devdopment and sale of high-defi- 
nition television, and other revolu- 
tionary telecommunications tech- 
nologies as further ar«m in winch 

they nope Congress will be able to 
play a greater role. 
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“The coalition that worked for 
Dinkins was the old Lindsay coali- 
tion,” Mr. Lindsay, now a Demo- 
crat, said. “ 

Unlike Mr. Koch, who was a 
target of charges of racism and who 
would have needed Mr. Dinkins's 
support in the fall campaign, Mr. 
Giuliani is in a position to be con- 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


riderably mare critical of Mr. Din- 
kins's record as Manhattan bor- 
ough president and of his positions 
on issues confronting the city. 

Meanwhile, as each moves to 
embrace a broader constituency, 
the candidates are likely to reverse 
roles somewhat, with Mr. Dinkins 
emphasizing his strength — he 
promised on primary night to be 
“the toughest mayor on crime” — 
and Mr. Giuliani, a former federal 
prosecutor in Manhattan, empha- 
sizing his compassion, in what his 
supporters acknowledge is an up- 
hill campaign. 

“We certainly can't win without 
Democrats and independents,” 
said Peter Powers, Mr. Giuliani's 
rampni gn manager. 

“Rudy has got a serious shot, but 
be certainly goes in as an under- 
dog,” said state Senator Roy M. 
Goodman, the Manhattan Repub- 
lican leader. 

“The polls show David Dinkins 
is the front-runner, but I think 
that's premature,” said Bill Lynch, 
the Dining campaign manager. 

“I would call David tire under- 


dog.” said Meyer S, Fincher, a for 
mer state official who is an adviser 
to Mr. Cuomo, “because that's the 
right thing to do politically.” 

It is the right thing, several poti 
tidans said, in order to keep tire 
Dinkins campaign from falling vie- 1 
lim to complacency in the euphoria 
of victory and of tire unexpectedly 
strong support from white Demo? 
era is. 

Among the whiles who voted TOT 
Mr. Dinkins, more than 8 in 10 said 
they disapproved of the way Mn 
Koch bad handled his job, com? 
pared with about half of all Demo- 
cratic voters who said so. 

A majority of the white Dinkins 
voters blamed Mr. Koch “a lot” for 
corruption in his administration.' 
They were also likely io be more 
concerned, in deciding for whom to 
vote, about race relations and fair? 
ness to all people. 1 

Three in 10 said the slaying id 
August or a black teen-ager in the 
Bensonhurst section of Brooklyn 
and tire reaction to the crime had 
made them more sure of their vote. 

The exit poll found that nearly 6 
in 10 of Mr. Dinkins's voters 
strongly favored him while nearly 3 
in 10 liked him but had reserva- 
tions. 

About half of Mr. Giuliani's vot- 


ers in tire Republican primary said 
favored him strongly, and 


they 


about 4 in 10 said they liked him 
but with reservations. But even 
among the Republicans who voted 
for Mr. Giuliani on Tuesday, near- 
ly as many had an unfavorable view 
of him as a favorable one. 
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Endow These Democrats 


Early next year, Nicaraguans will at last 
be able to register a meaningful choice 
about their political future in free, interna- 
tionally observed elections. A coalition of 
democratic parties is preparing to challenge 
the Sandinista regime in accordance with 
the Central American peace agreement 

For Nicaragua, it win be an unprecedent- 
ed democratic exercise. For the United 
Slates, it could be an opportunity to help 
Nicaraguan democrats in a way that ail 
Americans can be proud of , through above* 
board financial aid dispensed through the 
National Endowment for Democracy. 

The Bush administration wants Con- 
gress to approve a shift of funds and to 
waive the restriction against donating en- 
dowment money to candidates for office. 
Thai is a far wiser approach than the most 
likely alternative, covert assistance sent 
through the CIA. The Bush proposal de- 
serves support from those on both rides of 
past debates over the contra war. 

Congress established the endowment in 
1983 to promote democratic institutions 
and processes. It is mainly funded by the 
government and is administered by a 
board with Republican, Democratic, in- 
dustry and labor representatives. It was 
meant to provide an alternative to covert 
financial aid for political groups abroad. 
After reports of ideological abuses during 
the early Reagan years, the endowment’s 
charter was amended in 1983 to bar direct 
aid to candidates for office. 

Normally, the U.S. government has no 
business backing one or another date in 
democratic elections. But Nicaragua is a 
very special case, for two reasons. There is 
only one genuinely democratic ticket in the 


running. And to have a shot at winnings the 
democrats wffl need to overcome the advan- 
tages of a regime that has dominated public 
debate while censoring and restricting op- 
position voices for most of the last 10 years. 

The opposition coalition is headed by 
two unambiguous democrats and Nicara- 
guan patriots. Violeta Chamorro, the pres- 
idential candidate, took over as publisher 
of La Prensaia 1978 after her husband was 
assassinated, presumably by pro-Somaza 
thugs. She saved with the Sandinistas in 
their first junta, then moved into opposi- 
tion in 1980. Virgflio Godoy, her running 
mate, served the Sandinistas as labor min- 
ister until 1984. 

Mrs. Chamorro w31 ran against Presi- 
dent Daniel Ortega Saavedra, candidate of 
the Sandinista National Liberation Front. 
Despite protests to the contrary, the Sandi- 
nistas are Manust-Lemmsts who believe 
that ihdr leadership of the anti-Somoza 
revolution entitles them to permanent pre- 
dominance in the post-revolutionary state. 

Open foreign funding of candidates is 
legal under Nicaraguan law. Europe’s Social 
and Christian Democratic foundations regu- 
larly take an active rde in Latin American 
politics. And the Sandinistas will likely get 
considerable help from their own friends. 

Perhaps, given past congressional fund- 
ing for the contra war. any acknowledged 
U.S. government money would do its Nica- 


raguan recipients more harm than good. 
That is for them to decide. 


That is for them to decide. 

Past divisions over Nicaragua should not 
obscure the merits of open, legal help to 
democrats seeking peacefully to make their 
case to the voters. . 


— THE SEW YORK TIMES. 


Fight the Health War 


While Washington is one of the richest 
cities in the United States, it has an infant 
mortality rate that is well over twice the 
national average — and rising. One reason 
is cocaine addiction. Another is poverty. A 
third is the lack of any health insurance 
among a fifth of the city’s people. 

The United Stales is going to spend bil- 
lkms of dollars in the coming year to combat 
the cocaine trade, and many [bOHoas more to 
alleviate poverty. But there is not much pro- 
gress toward health insurance for the people 
who do not hove it According to one count, 
there were 1 14,000 of them in the restrict of 
Columbia in 1987, and another 284,000 in 
the Maryland and Virginia suburbs. 

There is no question that the absence of 
health insurance is strongly related to illness 
and death among newborn infants. Last 
month, the New England Journal of Medi- 
cine published astudy done at the University 
of California Medical School showing that in 
eight California counties the chance of seri- 
ous illness or death was about 30 percent 
higher among babies bora uninsured than 
among those privately insured. 

This research group is also looking into the 
comparison of the health of babies bom 
without insurance to those bom under Med- 
icaid. If poverty were the only factor, the 
Medicaid babies would have much higher 


death rales. Medicaid is available only to the 
desperately poor, while most of the unin- 
sured are above the poverty line; they are 
typically the working poor. But for sane 
indicators and for some yeans, the research is 
discovering even the Medicaid babies have 
better health the uninsured. 

The reasons are obvious. Pregnant wom- 
en who have no health insurance are less 
likely to go to the doctor. They have little or 
no prenatal care. That makes a difference 
— sometimes a difference of life and death. 

The trends are all running in the wrong 
direction. Both in Washington and 
throughout the country, the numbers of 
uninsured people are rising At the same 
time, stringent efforts at cost cutting by 
hospitals mid government health agencies 
are lowering the amounts of free or subsi- 
dized care available. And the price of care is 
steadily rising. 

Providing health insurance would not, 
alone, pull the survival rate for babies in 
Washington up to the national average. 
There would still be all the damage done by 
cocaine and poverty to deal with. But it is 
fair to say that until there is a way to 
finance at least routine prenatal care for all 
pregnant women, the infant mortality rate 
will be intractable. 

— THE WASHINGTON ROST. 


Instead of birds’ songs, grasshoppers and 
crickets are agitating the air with the force 
of life now. Kill thistles, mullein stalks and 
ironweed stand head-high in overgrown 
fields. Ousters of elderberries wait to be 
turned into wine. Asters, gentian and goid- 
enrod are the prevalent Qowenr, and a red- 
tailed hawk pauses high up, scoping for 
mice. A possum is eating haw apples. The 
sunlight glows golden in the late afternoon, 
befitting harvest time, even as the wind 
starts to nip a little. 

Summer is our African interlude, carry- 
ing us bad; to the cradle of man; autumn's 
chill y weather recapitulates the march to- 
ward an ice-age climate so many of our 
ancestors embarked upon. 

It is silage time for dairy farmers —will 
there be enough cow feed for winter? It's 
also tax time for their real estate, which 
means that less productive animals, some- 
times old favorites, must be sold for ham- 
burger. Yet even with a heavy mortgage on 
the land, because of all the speculators 
prowling country roads, there’s usually the 
option of selling out right about now, buy- 


ing a mobile hone somewhere in Florida 
and putting one's feet up for the winter. 

By late summer sweet onions, beefsteak 
tomatoes, butternut squash, warrior beets 
and Silver Queen corn are a gardener’s 
reward (though a raccoon may have other 
plans for the corn). In the woods, migrants 
like catbirds and thrushes fortify them- 
selves for their southbound trip with berries 
that have a high fat content, like Virginia 
creeper and dogwood. Bears are budding 
toward what will become a near-round-the- 
clock intake of 20,000 calories a day, put- 
ting four indies of fat on their midriffs. 

A fox grapevine will twine dozens of fern 
up a black cherry tree, offering the birds a 
double bounty. Yet to a walker, the cal 
briers coiled on the ground seem long. Real 
cats stalk the birds; old foxes prey on cats; a 
coyote can kill the foxes; and a car will 
knock over the coyote the same as any 
pampered dog. The forest foliage is crisping 
and smells like old age — but only winter 
can break down the concertinas of cat brier. 
Even then, the thorns will persist till spring. 

— THE SEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Comment 


Gorbachev’s Future Is Dim 


The Baltic independence movement and 
the unpopularity of Communist Party can- 
didates have become major problems for 
Mikhail Gorbachev. So strong are both that 
in dealing with domestic affairs Mr. Gorba- 
chev is caught in a double bind: He believes 
more freedom is necessary for a more suc- 
cessful Communist society — but when he 
grants more freedom, the people reject 
communism and Soviet rule. 

How can socialism be reformed, yet re- 
main Socialist? How can Mr. Gorbachev 
limit the Communist Party's monopoly of 
power, yet maintain it m power? How can he 

weaken the party, yet consolidate: his own 

power? How can he grant free speech and 
prevent the conquered peoples of the Soviet 
Union from demanding independence!? 

Mr. Gorbachev confronts a similar dou- 
ble bind in foreign affairs. His success is in 


large measure a consequence of persuading 
Europeans, Chinese, Americans and others 
that “there is no Soviet threat.'’ He has 
sworn that the use of force by the Soviet 
Union against a fellow Socialist state, or by 
any European state against another, is “un- 
thinkable.*' He has strongly implied that 
every Warsaw Pact country is free to map 
its own future. The people of Hungary and 
Poland have made clear that given a choice 
they prefer a non-Communist future. 

If Mr. Gorbachev accepts the progressive 
independence they seek, the Warsaw Pact 
dissolves. If he holds them by force, he 
revives the Soviet threat — in technicolor. 

His problems are probably insoluble. So- 
cialism is not a successful economic system. 
And it is probably impossible today to hold 
on to an empire except by force. 

Will Mr. Gorbachev be in power a year 
from now? I hope so. But don’t bet on it. 
— Syndicated columnist Jeane Kirkpatrick. 
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OPINION 


Qbt Grtrmjft Nfob 

Arguing that there is only one eo m to escape to west Germany , herr 

HANS ElSENWPP INSISTS THAT HE BE PERMITTED TO CROSS THE -. 
HUNGARIAN BORDER BY CRAWLING UNDER t 
THE BARBED WIRE. , <de 


In China, 
A Purging 
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By Sally Chew 
and Caroline Drake 


N EW YORK — Who or What was 
behind the democracy man- 
meat that rocked Communist China 
this spring? Party officials blame 
“ntmonnongers," among others. 
Advocates of free expression have 
been demoted, fired or sent to jafl. , 
The recent dismissal of Wang Meng. •-# 
the culture minister, if indicative of 
the lewd of repressknt 
Since the assault ouikmomtratan 
in Beijing on June 4. me government 
has cradted down on thc news media, 

reversing advances made during a de- 
cade of fitful progress. 

The list of impraMnedkHimalHtso 
believed to include Dai Qinfc a sonar 
reporter at Enlightenment Daily, She 
was arrested on July 13 and was re- 
portedly placed, in a maximum-secu- 
rity prism, apparently for "crimes" 
that include critical reporting, rally- 
ing support for the fixed emtor-in- 
chwf « the Worid Economic Herald, 

Qin BenlL and urging government 
restraint toward' the student protest- 
ers in Tiananmen Square. 

Editors at Ertiigntenmem Daily, 
People's Daily, and Science and ,, 
Technology Daily are said to him: 'r 
been “replaced." Also removed was 
a senior government official in charge 
of overseeing the press as wdl as the 
director of a China-funded newspa- 
per in Hong Kong. 

For those still working, the crack- 
down is thought control The authori- 
ties reportedly dispatched teams into 
newsrooms in June to root out sup- 
porters of democracy, and officials 
are believed to be “examining^ the 
loyalty of journalists. 

Chinese journalists are not alone in 
their dfflcultici In the past three 
months, more than two dazenforagn 
correspondents have been detained 
or harassed, at least nine have been 
expelled and new restrictions have 
made news gathering difficult 
When martial law was announced 
in Beijing in May, foreign repo r te r s 
were told not to “conduct interviews, 
take pictures or make videotapes 
without approval” in martial-law ar- 0 
eas. In addition, live television broad- 
casts were banned. 

Later, martial-law areas as weQ as 
certain subjects became off-finnts to 
the foreign press: Journalists were 
forbidden to invite Chinese citizens 
to their homes or hotels; all news 
gathering required official approval. 

The government's main worry 
about the foreign press is not what n 
will tell foreign audiences, but how 
much of the truth gets bade to the 
Chinese people. 

Thar concern was behind the ban 
’omdis&abatioB- uf-Newsweek, Time, 
USA Today, The Asian Wall Street 
Journal and the Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, among other publica- 
tions, for several weeks this summer. 

It is believed to have motivated ef- 
forts to jam the Voice of America. 

But perhaps the most chilling ob- 
stacle for foreign journalists is the 
tenor that the regime has inspired in 
potential news sources. 

In August, the official press gave 
prominent play to the case of a Chi* ■> 
nese art student sentenced to rose 
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Hungary: The Gamble on the Refugees May Pay Off director of a Ciina-funded newspa- 


QTORRS, Connecticut — As the 
U exodus of East Germans to the 
West through Hungary’s dismantled 
Iron Curtain continues, another kind 
of drama is unfolding b ehind the 
closed doors of the Communist 
world’s foreign ministries and party 
headquarters. 

The H ungarian decision to offer 
refuge and unrestricted transit to the 
West for tens of thousands of East 
German citizens has been a coura- 
geous but extremely risky move. The 
leadership in Budapest is taking a big 
chance against the likelihood of ad- 
verse Soviet reaction and certain neg- 
ative response from East Germany, 
Czechoslovakia and Romania to its 
unilatera l breach of the Warsaw Pact 
states' rales of the game. 

If the Hungarians have guessed in- 
correctly, immediate political and far 
more damaghig economic retaliation 
could be the price that Hungary 
have to pay for choosing to honor its 
commitments to protect victims of po- 
litical discrimination in other states, 
including Communist countries. 

What is behind Hungaiy’s decision 
to break ranks with its Communist 
neighbors on the highly sensitive is- 
sue of human rights? A closer look at 
the Hungarian scene suggests that 
there are three explanations. 

The first might be called the “im- 


By Rudolf L. Tokes 


perative of reforms." Since the col- 
lapse of the Janos Kadar regime in 
May 1988, Hungary has been rapidly 
progressing toward a “post-Commn- 
nisT democratic multiparty political 
system. This has become an irrevers- 
ible process. The congress of the So- 
cialist Workers’ party early next 


Budapest’s leaders are 
taking abig chance. 


month will be the scene of a derisive 
showdown between party conserva- 
tives and radical reformers. 

Unless Moscow intervenes in the 
next three weeks, the reformers are 
certain to win. Their foreign-policy 
platform calls for an open economy, 
open borders and rejoining the West 
European community after more 
than four decades of scmicolomal 
status in the Soviet empire. 

To win national support. Prime 
Minister Miklos Nemeth, leading re- 
form ideologue Imre Pozsgay, party 
chairman Rezso Nyers and “hero of 
the hour” Foreign Minister Gyula 
Horn, are committed to rescuing 
Hungary from the impending eco- 
nomic collapse of Eastern Europe 
and to the renegotiation of the terms 


of Hungary’s ties to the Warsaw Pact 

The “window of opportunity" ar- 
gument is the second reason for 
breaking ranks with the Communist 
bloc. Although everyone in Budapest 
is rooting for Mikhail Gorbachev, the 
top policymakers are far from certain 
that the Soviet reform program wiH 
succeed. If that scheme fails and Mr. 
Gorbachev is replaced by a conserva- 
tive, the best Hungary can hope for is 
a “hold” on all planned reforms. 

The worst-case scenario would in- 
clude economic retaliation (Soviet ex- 
ports support 1 nrihion jobs in Hunga- 
ry) and the revival of the Brezhnev 
doctrine. So the time to act is now, 
before Mr. Gorbachev goes under. 

Third, there is no love lost be- 
tween Hungary and East Germany. 
The most recent issue of the Hun- 


Gennany has been the most vocifer- 
ous critic of Hungary’s attempts to 
reform the economy and, since 1988, 
the political system as wdL As the 
Hungarian reformers see it, the time 
has come to settle old scores with the 
leaders in Berlin. 

For the first time in the postwar 
era, the hopes of a reformist East 
European government lie not in the 
United States, but in Western Eu- 
rope, particularly^ Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. The United States is 
seen as too deeply entangled in the 


cy and too apprehensive of offending 
the Soviet Union to do more than 


lates the story of East German de- 
mands in 1937 that “at least 20,000” 
people be executed for their role in 
the 1956 revolution. Twelve years 
later, so it is claimed in Budapest, it 
was East German, even more than 
Soviet, pressures that coerced Hun- 
gary into participating in the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia. 

-In anycase^m the last 2& years the 
regime of Ench Honecker in East 


offer lip service and token economic 
support to Poland and Hungary. 

On the other hand, a grateful West 
Germany seems to have the will and 
certainly the necessary resources to 
lend a hand to all prospective and 
deserving “tenants” of a “common 


European house. 
With Mr. He 


Honecker failing and 
aroorarv disarray about 


an appropriate response to the exo- 
dus of East Germans, the Hungarian 
gamble just might pay off. 


The writer is a professor t 
science at the University of 
: .cut Hecontrihaed^o&am 
Los Angeles Times: 


Make the Environment a Client of the World Bank 


M INNEAPOLIS — The annual meeting of 
the World Bank, the most powerful finan- 


lVi- the Worid Bank, the most powerful finan- 
cial institution involved in Third Worid develop- 
ment. begins in Washington on Sept. 26. 

That day wffl ako be just over nine months since 
Francisco (Chico) Meades FUho, leader of (be 
rubber tappers in the Brazilian Amazon, was fatal- 
ly hit by 43 bullets as be walked out of bis home. 


By Jonathan Power 


These seemingly unconnected events are very 
mnected indeed. Arad those bankers and a- 


connected indeed. And those bankers and fi- 
nance ministers pushing through the door of the 
Sheraton Park hotel who were unaware of the 
link are in for a surprise. 

Feelings among the environmentalists, who 
win represent the hugest and best-organized lob- 
by ever mounted at a Worid Bank meeting, are 
running high. Anger at the bank’s disregard for 
the little man has reached boiling point. 

“We cannot deal with individuals, we deal 
with governments.'' the president of the bank. 
Barber Conable, told Amazonian Indian leaden 
from Peru, Bolivia and Colombia in December 


1981. They were seeking representation for local 
communities in the planning of development 


projects in their comer of the globe: 

This time Mr. Conable, the finance ministers 
and bankers will be told to think again. No 
longer should they be allowed to hide behind the 
anonymity of their project reports, which are 


prepared m private and implemented m private. 

Mr. Meades fought for the Amazonian jungle. 
Unlike die mming corporations or (be catxk>- 
ranching landowners, he earned his living not 
from dratroying the protective cover of the jungle, 
but by carefully nurturing and “ milkin g” the rub- 
ber tree. He was not an Indian, whose spiritual as 
weQ as economic life is bound up with the forest 
But nothing he did pushed the Indians aside or 
threatened their habitat. He led the rubber tappers 
into an alliance with the Indian tribes. 

After many failures he persuaded the Worid 
Bank to stop a loan for a highway through the 
Amazon. He negotiated with the government, 
persuading it to turn large areas of forest into 
reserves. He organized nonviolent demonstra- 
tions to protest the pillaging of the forest. 

But he made too many enemies, particularly 
among landowners. A price was put cm his head. 
Which side is the Worid Bank on? 

More and more observers of the bank’s activi- 
ties feel dissatisfied There have been too many 
occasions when it has funded projects — dams 
and roads in particular — that began a train of 
events that rawed the lives of local peoples. 

Brazil, especially regarding its Amazonian de- 


velopment projects, has used the bank's funds to 
develop the region in a way that has favored the 
mining companies and the ranchers. 

Under Robert McNamara, the bank did very 
little to address the environment issue. Under his 
successor, A. W. Clausen, it set up its first but 


small environmental unit to monitor the major 
spending departments. Only last year, under Mr. 






wvv 


vending departments. Only last year, under Mr. 
Conable, has the unit’s staff been beefed up to 
the point where it can actually do a useful job. 

As at any bank, the staff tends tends to wu its 

indigenous peoples is uot re^^^wi±rc^h. 

Third World governments, for the most part, 
have been happy with this. The environment has 
been their last priority. But with over 100 coun- 
tries around the worid with a foot on the eco- 
nomic accelerator, the world’s natural reaenerat-' 
ingpower is in danger of bring overwhelmed. 

There is do doubt that many Third Worid 
countries are spoiling the habitat necessary for 
the survival of future generations. 

No other institution has as much muscle and 
leverage as the World bank when h comes to 
giving the Third World pause on the means and 
methods of its economic endeavor. Its responsi- 
bility is great and the time to use it is now. 

International Herald Tribune. 

AU rights reserved. 


years in jafl for supplying the Voice 
of America with information about 
June demonstrations in Hangzhou. 

In June, the government intercrot- 
ed an unedited ABC News interview 
with Xiao Bin, a worker, who was 

shown rmitntfng soldiers gnrmm g 

down demonstrators in Beijing. After 
it was broadcast on Chinese televi- 
sion, Mr. Xiao was arrested and lata 
found guilty of “vilifying the righ- 
teous acts of martial law troops." He ' 
has been sentenced to 10 years in jafl. 

There is no rign of an end to Us- 
na’s campaign for “ideological puri- 
ty” — even as news of the repression 
ades and outrage over flu govern- 
ment's recent actions abates. 
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Sally Chew is director of publica- 
tions, and Omjlim Drake is associate 
director, of the Committee to Protea 
Journalists. They contributed this cam- # § 
meat to The New York Times. ' 
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Spy Wars: The Suspicion Transcended Even the Suspect’s Death 




W ASHINGTON — On a quiet 
Saturday in January 1988, 
Ekonore Orlov was straightening up 
her picture-framing shop. There was 
a knock at the door. The young wom- 


By Joseph Trento and Susan Trento 

This is the second of two articles. 


an standing on the front stoop intro- 
duced herself as Stephanie Gleason, 
“special agent, FBI." 

With her was Charles Sdarini, also 
an FBI agent from the Washington 
field office. Ms. Gleason told her that 
the FBI had obtained convincing in- 
formation that Igor Orlov, ha late 
husband, had been a KGB agent and 
that be had recruited both ofner sons 
to work for the KGB. At the same 
time, FBI agents in Chicago and Bos- 
ton were approaching Mrs. Orlov’s 
sons, George and Robert 

What triggered this bizarre raid 
were the statements of a Soviet defec- 
tor. Vitali Yurchenko. 

Eleonora Orlov was frightened. 
The agents told her they suspected 
dial hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in cash and other Illicit material were 
hidden on her property. Ms. Gleason 
and Mr. Sdarini said they wanted ha 
permission to dig up her back yard. 

She went along with this outrage 
because, she says, the agents strongly 
suggested that d she did not, a securi- 
ty clearance held by her son George, 
a nuclear engineer, would be lifted. 
So the agents searched the house and 
questioned ha. 

Now the nightmare that had domi- 
nated ha husband’s Efe was follow- 
ing her and her sons. Ms. Gleason 
confiscated ha 30 years of business 
records. And one by one, the FBI is 
investigating the clients of the shop to 
determine if they are Soviet agents. 

Robert Orlov, astounded by the 
FBI’s intrusion in his life, told the 


agents who approached him that if 
they wanted to see him they could 
make an appointment. 

In Chicago, George Orlov, know- 
ing full weD what the FBI could do to 
his career, was skeptical enough that 
he pushed the agents to reveal details 
of their case. At the FBI’s Chicago 
office, agent Vincente Rosado hand- 
ed Mr. Orlov a three-page transcript 
of a portion of Mr. Yurchenko’s de- 
briefing. Then a tape of the debrief- 
ing was played to reinforce what Mr. 
Orlov was reading. 

“Yurchenko identified my father 
as a KGB agent," George Orlov re- 
called. “He said Igor Orlov is an 
agent lives in Arlington, has two 
children who went to school in Bos- 
ton and that he recruited both of 
them. One travels a lot One lives in 
Boston. One lives in Chicago. The 
one in Chicago west to San Diego, 
San Francisco ... and (he) named all 
the cities I had been to. He said one 
or more of us had been reauhed and 
we were both working for the KGB. 

“They told me I was a traitor, and 
if I would just sign a confession, it 
would go brtter for me.” 

It turned out that the FBI had been 
following and monitoring the Orlovs 
since 19SS, when Mr. Yurchenko first 
made the allegations. The Orlovs’ 
mail is opened by the FBL their tele- 
phones are tapped, all because a de- 
fector, who suffers serious credibility 
problems, alleged that Igor Orlov re- 
cruited Us sons. 

George Orlov's own words best de- 
scribe what it is like to be under 


suspicion for something that you do 
not understand and cannot convince 


the FBI you did not do: “They have 

i™. -e -- — — r r- -~»w tnmsia win ux unu uac a worm amr- 

beeu following me for a number of Ha husband had wanted his ashes ding on a lifelong hook. 

years now, to my Imaa m-laws sent to Russia, to be spread among ^ ^ 

boure in Princeton. Tbqr follow me the birch trees ofhis native land. But The Tremos an the authors, with 

when I go running, wfau I his widow is afraid to ask the Soviet William Corson, of “ Widows . " They 
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trail ihcie. Tt^y had a couple erf agents * 

follow me there. After I ran th rough. 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 

there were some little red and blue ^ 

are 0 ^^^* 1 1889: Amity With France Princ ^? •S he?l S5S»Mihe 

points, they said to me. I arid, TvS PARIS — The Gaulm* rmrint* fmm wmmAaA Ti it 1 J tlwt ■ T««wttno ct 


But after we contacted the FBI to ask 
than about the investigation, Mrs. Or- 
lov received a call from Ms. Gleason 
requesting that she submit to another 
test Mrs. Odov refused. 

El eon ore Orlov says that all she 
wants is that ha sons be left alone. 
Ha husband had wanted his ashes 
sent to Russia, to be spread among 
the birch trees of his native land. But 
his widow is afraid to ask the Soviet 


For Felix Bloch, who is suspected 
of being a Soviet agent, the lessons 
are the same. Like Mr. Orlov, his 
problems transcend: the factual issue 
of whether he did or did not spy for 
the Soviet Union. Ether way, the 
Soviets can use him like a worm dan* 
gting on a lifelong bode. 


t *.v*?* 


FBI might misinterpret it 


The Trentos are the authors, with 
William Corson, of “Widows." They 
contributed this comment to The 
Washington Post 




100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


-jr* 


I said, ’You guys are rat drugs.’ 

r “One reason they thought I was a 
KGB agent is (hat after Fhad gone 
running one time in Washington, I 
had finished my ran, I was standing on 
the third floor of my mother’s house 
and looked down ax the gnra» time a 
Soviet KGB agent was looking up at 
me. But I didn't know be was there, 
but apparently that is a sign of life or a 
sign of recognition, they told me." 

After Mr. Oriov passed a poly- 
graph exam, an embarrassed Vin- 
cente Rosado took him to dinner. 

EJeonore Oriov, a women used to 
being waked ova by authorities, 
submitted to a polygraph examina- 
tion in May 1988 in a suite the FBI 
bad rented at the Morrison House 
Hold in Alexandria, Virginia. She 
said die had agreed to take the exam 
On the condition that the FBI would 
ask all its questions and this would he 
the last one. The FBI agreed. 

Mrs. Oriov took the test and passed. 


PARIS — The Gaidais reprints from wounded It is hoped that a landing of 

Vrmf dd nrtinla uTbImi* a. aL . ■ ». .11*. a . - - “ - 


the iVwd an article relative to the visit 
of the Czarewitch to Paris. This arti- 
cle described France as “a great na- 
tion in the fust rank of erwization, 
an essential dement in the equilibri- 
um of Europe, the friendship of 
winch is predous, and which also 
appreciates at its just worth the 
friendship of Russia." According to 
the Gaidar, the article “confinns what 
we have always said regarding tie 
friendly relations of Russia and 
France, and die great part which Alex- 
ander in wffl be called upon to play.” 


allied troops is immin ent One reason 
for hope is seen in the news that Italy 
is about to mobilize. It is cotain that 
the destinies of Trieste vriD be pro- 
foundly modified by the war, but in 
what directioa cannot yet be foreseen. 
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1939: U.S. to lift Ban? 




1914: Trieste's Destiny 

TRIESTE — The war engrosses at- 
tention in Trieste more than m any 
otha of the Italian towns of Austria. 
Twenty-five thousand of ha sons 
have been called to the colors and are 
fighting for a cause which is not 
theirs. At Lemberg the 97th regjmaem 
of infantry was almost entirely do- 


WASHINGTON -—The emergency j 
atmosphere, together with booming % 
business, was considered today [Sept. 

14] to be improving President Roose- ^ 
velt’s chances of winning the repeal ii 
of the anus embargo of the Neutral- 
ity Act Preadant Roosevelt has de- w 
oded to convoke Congress on Sept- 
21, and it was learned that he tnsd&S 
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ly for the repeal of the embigaThe g 
White House has anrynnyy ^ that 
taipedoing of the British finer Athema£i 
by the Gomans mi Sept 3 was 
rmporam. factor in the President’s do- 
risen to convoke fYwgn-y s psi 
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Vanished: An Infamous Nixon-Era Haunt 


no 


WASHINGTON - Sometimes a 
▼V cm Jury-old story or legend rat- 
tles around in the back of your mind, 
nuang goosed esh when a nJwthouS 
triggers its recollection ^ 

An Englishwoman and her brother 
cheek into rooms at the Hotel de U- 
rome m Pans to see the 1889 exposi- 

Next mcW she calls hu room and 

he is not there; the hotel management 
insists she registered atoneTaSwtei 
the sister demands to see the room she 

** turns out to be 
wht% different, down to the wallpaper. 

All pobce and hospital officials dmy 
his existence, hinting she may be crazy. 

In the plot s denouement, it turns out 
that the brother had died of the bubon- 
ic plague; an elaborate official story 
had been concocted to deny his exis- 
tence and thereby avert citywide panic, 
ureal yam; Jean Simmons starred in 
the old movie. 

What brought this to mind? The oth- 
er day, 1 went over to the Old Executive 
Cmice Budding, the rococo Victorian 
office building, completed in 1888, that 
stands next door to the executive man- 

I stretched the rules 
by taking the long way 
around the basement 
just to see who was m 
Room 16 these days. 


sion and is the closest thing Washing- 
ton has to a haunted bouse. 

My mission was to pick up my White 
House press pass. Wnb every new ad- 
ministration, the Secret Service and 
White House police redouble security: 
at the Oid BOB, where 1 used to pound 
out speeches in a bygone era, new 
walls and metal-detecting gates have 
been added. 

The press passes themselves, which 
must be prominently displayed on die 
chest at all times, are now rectangular 
computer disks that expose the carrier's 
life and soul with each use, an invasion 
of privacy journalists meekly accept. 

Even so profoundly credentialcd, no 
passholder may wander through the 
higb-ceilinged balls, observing wbd has 
the corner offices and who gets the 
cubbyholes. 

Strict rules now require us to name the 
person to be visited; the appointment is 
then verified, and we are expected to 
leave as soon as official bossess is done. 

My arrival was duly announced. 1 
went to the Secret Service pass room in 
the basement and picked up the 
thick er-than-usual card. 

Then, instead of leaving by the shor- 
test route, I stretched the rules by tak- 
ing the long way around the basement 
just to see who was in Room 16 these 
days. 

Room 16, as every former denizen of 


By William Safire 

the White House knows, was the place 
from which “the plumbers'' operated. 

The fierce and foolish anti-leak ac- 
tivity generated in Room 16 ‘—wiretap- 

n and break-ins — was instrumental 
e Nixon downfall. 

L came to the southwest comer of the 
EOB basement and Looked at the door, 
ft said “17." Next door was “15.” Near- 
by were “14” and “18,” and an un- 
marked door that I knew had not been 
iheplumbers’ headquarters. 

There is no Room 16. That infamous 
office has disappeared from the Old 
Executive Office Building. Vanished 
without a trace. 

My initial puzzlement gave way to 
the dutchfist of fear. Was this what 
happened whenever a viator went to a 
room without authorization? 


cy, guided by computes and hidden 


1 raced upstairs to Room 125, my old 
office; a roomful of speech writers was 
there, in solemn conclave with commu- 
nicators, wondering why the presi- 
dent’s speeches didn't get better re- 
views. Same room, same activity. 

Why, then, had Room 16 been ex- 
punged? 

To check my memory on the room 
number, 1 called Egjl “Bud” Krogh, a 
straight-arrow who had bom one a the 
plumbers. Bud is now a distinguished 
attorney in Seattle, and is helping orga- 
nize the Mount Everest International 
Peace Climb with Soviet, Chinese and 
American mountain climbers. 

“Sure, 16 was the room number," he 
assured me. “You mean they expunged 
it? Somebody wants to forget? That’s 
kind of — ward.” (The word he first had 
in mind was “creepy” but most of ns 
avoid that adjective.) 

Next call was to the General Services 
Administration, which supervises fed- 
eral buddings. Its spokesman is Paul 
Costello, one of the good guys who 
used to wink for Hob Klein, director 
of communications for the Nixon ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Costello checked around and re- 
ported: "It happened in the late 70s. 
Redid that corner, wiped out the num- 
ber. There may be somebody who re- 
members who did it and why, but that 
has to come from the White House 
press office." 

Called Marlin Fitzwater, the presi- 
dent’s press secretary; he knew that 

S nines were being made about this, 

[ that a photographer was on the 
nonscene. 

He had a statement ready: “Room 16 
was consumed by a Xerox computer 
center in 1978 by the Carter administra- 
tion. Call Jody PowdL" I did; he called 
around and reports that the deed was 
done daring the Feud administration. 

Whoever entered the expurgation, for 
whatever reason, history demands that 
we examine the questions chained np by 
this surreptitious removal of the symbol 
of the ultimate in leak-plugging. 


If the place is gone, can the event still 
be said to have s taken place”? Can we 
be certain there ever was a Room 16, or 
a plumbers’ operation? 

Of course, you say. We have the 
clips; the courts have' records; people 
remember. 

Why, then, was Room 16 made to 
vanish? Theories of motive range from 
late-hit vengeance (Well show those 
baddies) to superstition (The hotels 
don’t have a Floor 13, so let's not have 
a Room 16) to shame (Let's pretend it 
was never here) to cover-up (What 
Room 16? What plumbers? What obses- 
sion with secrecy?) 

I reject the notion that the room was 
obliterated, and its numeric significa- 
tion abolished, because some Faceless 
bureaucrat needed more room to dupli- 
cate government documents which 
could then be classified. 

That is too logical an explanation, too 
easy a cover story. 

Where are the preservationists who 
usually rally to the salvation of historic 
bars and battlefields? Where is the old 
Watergate cottage industry now that 
one at its shrines is not merely imper- 
iled. but metaphysically denied? 

Some bitterly marie twist, some star- 
tling bubonic-plague explanation, lies 
behind the disappearance of Room 16. 

Otherwise, this wouldn't be happen- 
ing in the basement of the scary old 
structure next door to the White House. 

The New York Times. 
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Living in Black-and-white , 
Fearing a Turn in the Plot 

By Dominique Moxsi 

P ARIS — 1 First met my Russian were bemused by our description of 
friends five years ago in Paris, and Mr. Gorbachev's charisma as we expe- 
since then have seen them imilariy d- rienced it in a face-to-face encounter 
(her in Paris or in Moscow. They nave with him during his recent Paris trip, 
become my personal and subjective So- In spite of oil their foreboding about 

viet barometer. This summer. I invited lhcjr future in the Soviet Union and to 
them to my Normandy home. Our 10 the surprise of many of their Jewish 
days of uninterrupted conversations friends (who ask them each lime why 
- - they have returned) they don't want to 

MF.ANW HH K settle in the WesL They need the West 

- . — — - badly, as their oxygen, their decora- 

pToved an invaluable opening into Sovi- pression chamber ... a place to relax, 
et life, titer hopes, andmainly their SPod food, good movies, good 

. . * ■* mucaiimp Dikl lltmi 4 m n/vl Mk 4 f 1 tf lA 


fears and the way they perceive us. museu 
They are far from bang represents- e*™* 1 
live. Id fact to a large extent they are lens ?- 
exceptional They belong — by their 
lifestyle, education, access to travel and * or 111 
goods — to a tiny elite of highly skilled dee Pr £ 
professionals. With (me major rcserva- 


museums. But they are nol ready to 
exchange what they describe as the in- 
tense, spiritually full, black-and-white 
movie that is life in the Soviet Union 
for the brighter, more eventful yet 
deefHdown duller, less rich, colored 
professionals. With one major rcserva- >» Western life 

Son; They are not part of the nommkla- TJ** tike France, which they discov- 

wn. Despite tbdrfamDy dacha, they accident, an adolescent fnend- 

bave access to no special stores and S sl “P M enwomcr 20 yearn 

not belong to the eJdusivc dubs of the ago. But they don t fed European at all 

Soviet sate. They are Jewish but also £ ***** ^ «“•“ '«? bracl - 

deeply RusstenTand they are not con- Tb^- may dream abom America as a 
tenipiating leaving the Soviet Union. In lan ? of opp°uunuy and an ulumate 
lOjS^tri^WestOTEuropeihey 2j**Ji* 
have always returned. su< * *2 muc ^ 

They were among the most pro-Gortxt- Gorbachev s common European home 
chev people I had ever met As part of the _ nothing for the concept of 

intelligentsia, their life in Moscow has ihif^nneen^nf 

Brezhnev era for Mr. Gorbachev's un- f “ lures ’ stalemates, blocking, ineffi- 
guided high-speed rocket train, which in acncy “ d «>r™Pti°a. But they sewn 

S SnSiwnoL L° a * mbule # 10 - “ ? f S? 

As Russians, they fear iheupsurge of but intense Russian destroy of wluch 
the nationality problems and the vio- ® ovl . el re &J ne r ? tcst 

lence which they are now discovering in SS5SfiK‘ ll ^, DOI[ 10 lhC lackof den> ‘ 
(he news. Every morning in Normandy °c* auc .pte* a b s ™' . 

they would wake up to listen to the wS 

news, expecting violence to have oc- * rora . a Mamst regime, they were 

cmred mGeSt w dSbere. s ^ v f k 10 Nonnand y “ e n a * 

As Jewsjfcwfed highly vulnerable to bvely classless nature of . social rate- 

anSSeuLra »mssbss 
sriSstwse sssasaffiga 

. *"^1, ur reasons during the French Revo- 

tenon. For them, God and social deav- 
ages were much more present in the 

EHEiZSSOr ^ aU t^ COttn h “ ywh ^,’^- 

opress bod,. 

£SSSSS£ f ? taSirSystiEriii 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Narcotics and the Lav 

Russell Baker’s attempt to distin- 
guish the abuse of illegal drugs from 
the moderate use of alcohol and tobac- 
co is specious (The Imagery of Vice ” 
SepL 8). Drugs like marijuana and co- 


other drugs such as alcohol and tobac- 
co, which became socially acceptable 
before their harmful effects were medi- 
cally known and before legal paternal- 
ism became so prevalent. 

If alcohol and tobacco were discov- 
ered today, they would certainly be 
placed among those other substances 
that lawmakers say we should not have, 
and thus become even more tempting 
than they are now. The unfortunate fact 
that the moderate use of alcohol and 
tobacco hasbeen glamorized in our soci- 
ety, or that the abuse of those substances 
is currently acceptable to US. lawmak- 
ers, does not minimize their danger and is 
not a justification for tgtxmng the lessons 
taught by Prohibition in the United 
Steles in the 1930s and fighting a futile 
war that will only profit the criminals. 

THOMAS W. WELCH. 

Brussels. 

Ethan A. Nadeknann recounts some 
effects of the decriminalization of mar- 
ijuana in 17U.S. states and the Nether- 


lands, and then calls for a "controlled 
policy” of legalization of all drugs 
rLegahzing Drugs Would Be a More 
Sensible Plan,” Opinion, SepL 8). But the 
problems posed by the use of hard 
drugs are not at all like those that arise 
from marijuana use, and the solutions 
are not the same either. 

As far as legalizing drugs is con- 
cerned, it should be pointed out that 
Britain tried this approach. I can re- 
member a number or drugstores (one of 
them was in Picadilly) where it was 
possible to get drugs on demand. This 
was given up years ago as unworkable. 

One can imagine the destroyed lives 
that would ensue if Americans were 
foolish enough to make hard drugs le- 
gal- Also, the United Stales would be- 
come the promised land for every ad- 
dict in the world. 

ALEXANDRE GEORGES. 

Luxembourg. 


Nuclear Power in the Polls 

Regarding “Nuclear Power: foes Now 
Taking Another Look” (Aug. 25): 

William Booth's quite thorough re- 
port on the sew look at nuclear energy 
that has been prompted by concerns 
over the greenhouse-gas emissions of 
fossil fuels failed to recognize the 
broad acceptance of nuclear power that 


already exists among the U.S. public. 

National polls this year by both Gal- 
lup and Cambridge Reports found that 
about 80 percent of Americans expect 
nuclear energy to be important in meet- 
ing the nation’s need for electricity in 
the years ahead. A national poll taken 
in July by Market Facts asked Ameri- 
cans how important a rote nuclear en- 
ergy should play in the VS. Depart- 
ment of Energy’s National Energy 
Strategy for the future; 81 percent said 
it should play an important role (51 
percent very important, 30 percent 
somewhat important. 8 percent not too 
important, 8 percent not at all impor- 
tant, and 3 percent don't know). 

Research conducted for the U.S. 
Councfl for Energy Awareness finds 
that the work on toe various advanced 
designs for nuclear enetgy plants is con- 
sistent with public expectations that the 
technology continues to improve as we 
learn from experience. The public ap- 
plauds innovation, particularly the in- 
crease in automatic safety features and 
the greater use of natural form like 
gravity instead of mechanical devices. 
Americans also say that they would pre- 
fer a design based on years of experience 
over a design that is totally new. 

ANN S. BISCONTl. 

U.S. Council for 
Energy Awareness. 

Washington. 


been deeply affected by the changes that 
have taken place since Mr. Gorbachev’s 
coming to power. But their early enthusi- 
asm has now turned into fear. They have 
left, they told me, the comfortable, un- 
eventful, slow provincial train of the 
Brezhnev era for Mr. Gorbachev's un- 
guided high-speed rocket train, which in 
their minds could crash at any moment. 

As Russians, they fear the upsurge of 
the nationality problems and the vio- 
lence which they are now discovering is 
(he news. Every morning in Normandy 
they would wake up to listen to the 
news, expecting violence to have oc- 
curred in Georgia or elsewhere. 

As Jews, they fed highly vulnerable to 
the growing visibility of movements 
such as Pamyat. The wife told me that 
she sometimes waited anxiously for the 
return of her daughter from school, lis- 
tening to the noises of the street, fearing 
they would turn into the thundering ru- 
mors of some modem pogroms. Sheer 
imagination or premonition? 

Their fear, though they don't express 
this openly, stems also from the fact 
that they belong to a tiny elite that has 
greatly benefited from the regime. As 
Russians, Jews and members of the 
elite, they led that the three corners 
of their identity are being challenged 
at the same time. In spite of the lim- 
itations in their life stemming from 
their Jewishness, they fed like antien 
regime aristocrats on the eve of the 
French Revolution. 

In their eyes, tbeir world may be 
about to collapse, and they are more 
keenly aware of Mr. Gorbachev’s vul- 
nerabilities than of his strengths. They 


Letters intended for puhficarwn 
should he addressed “ Letters to die 
Editor” and contain the writer’s siffia- 
ture, name and fidl address. Lex- 
ten should be britf and an subject to 
editing. We cannot be responsible for 
the return tf unsobated manuscripts. 


GENERAL NEWS 


A Mockery of Sovereignty? 

West Germany^ Claim to All Germans Outrages the East 


By Soige Schmemann 

Sew York Times Service 


a question of assert 
What galled the 


ptunacy. 

Germans 


uaui5vE£a_U 

govmuneot, tbe dnin of iu dli- 


govamraj u* ram « m OB- witsawftadlv had kmpbJ flat 

Krs^ansa: 


ty. has been both an eornmncUss 5™^ a fomal treaty 

and a source of acute embarrass- U “*J 

meat. But svhat aeons to provoke , 

tlK sharpest auger is the epochal- 

lenge posed by the modus to East JgJgL*? - 

Gorou^s^yl^tffloey 
As the dram of its citizens 


through Hungary continued at a 
reduced rale. East Germany’s main 
Communist Party daily, Neoes 
DentscMand, devoted a tong article 
to arguing that the exodus was a 
major violation of inter n a ti o na l 
laws and conventions. 


NEWS ANALYSIS ^Tbe old men up there seenvun- 

, able to understand that so m et h i n g 
a westward-looking program of to be changed,” a Weston 

change, had no chouse but to find a diplomat said, 
way to let the Germans go west. “They confuse status ctuo with 
“East Germany couldnever pub- 3*^. sometimes status quo 
tidy consent to letting them go, a 1*^ instability, and cbanae is 
Western diplomat said. That nWd to restore it.” 
wouWappear to recogmze Bonn s probably irritated the 

Part nr-.ti-nmmt leaders was that they thought they 

The East Goman predicament ^ the most messing yearo- 
snneared evident to Moscow. - . . & 3 


a permanent rgection of East Ger- 
many's existence. 

To the old men who rule East 
Germany, some of whom have 
been in leadership ranks ance its 
founding, Hungary’s decision to 
open its border seemed to contrib- 
ute to an aggressive defensiveness 
and insecurity already b ri ghtened 
by the serious illness of Erich Hou- 
ecker, the 77-year-old leader. 

Their reaction was a flurry of 
statements that seemed to consider 
any concession a sign of weakness. 

“The old men up there seem un- 


a westward-looking program of 
change, had no choice but to find a 
way to let the Germans go west. 


SESSSas 

daytffi it was suspending an wo^appear to recogmze Bonn s 


agreement with the East Germans 
restricting the movement of their 

nati onals 10 the West 


claim.” 

The East German predicament 
appeared evident to Moscow, 


was West which focused the bulk of its few 

to nawesent comments cm the affair cm bdster- 
Germany and its daun to represent k_^ Gerni ^ sd ^ losov -. 


all Germans, East and West. - 

That riatey enshrined in the 
West German Constitution, enti- 
tles any East German to automatic 
West German citizenship. 

To East Germany the claim is an 
infuriating mockery of its sover- 
eignty ana legitimacy, and a per- 
manent enticement for East Ger- 
mans to flee. It is also, therefore, 
the reason East Germany feds 


an German stendaixi of 
.jimmente on t he affa ir on bolster- living is the best iu Eastern Europe. 

Sms of East CtenuanTbare 
^ been allowed to travel to the West 
to represent all Germans. in moat years. Iu the first right 

The Soviet approach suggested ^0^ </ this year, 59320 East 


to di p lomats that Moscow had ht- (jennans had emirated legally, ac- 
tle interest in stepping directly into confine to West German figures, 
die affair but was anxious to boost Qivaa this flow, the additional 


past Germany and to soothe the 
tensio ns among its aHies. 

The East German government 
was formed 40 years ago as a ere- 


Given this flow, the additional 
15,000 or so who fled or were ex- 
petted to flee through Hungary did 
not pose a really serious problem. 


the reason East Germany feds was formed 40 years ago as a ere- What they did vna to disrupt a 
compelled to maintain some of the atian of Soviet occuptere, and its delicate order that East Gtrmany 
most stringent travel restrictions of obsession with asserting its sever- thought it had achieved, teting 
the Warsaw Pact eignty has sometimes appeared a people go without openly atfcmt- 

The West Germans, . while not distorted echo of the debate about ting they were dissatisfied, 
anxious to attract tens of thou- sovereignty in West Germany. _ J^ow, bqrond the international 
sands of new citizens, say it would In the West, the source of disqui- hnmfliahoo, the exodm has spread 
be oohtically unthinkable to ab&n- el has been over vestiges of Affied new mseennty through the land. 

. r -!■ — n occupation, most viable in the People have been speaking 

hpge foreign armies stationed on gloomily of the prospect that travta 
West German S«L In East GefflB- even to other Eastern European 

,1 _ ■ -- 1 - - - 3 — g iMw w i N vfcg wamI A fi/int Via sntt Mill 


don the principle of one German occupation, most viable in the 
nation, and with it the official huge foreign armies stationed on 


dream of reunification. 

“This is the fate of a divided 
country,'’ a West German diplomat 
said, “wc amply cannqt close the 
border. 

“And for East Germany itrs not 
as simple as keeping people in. It’s 


obsession with asserting its sover- 
eignty has sometimes appeared a 
distorted echo of the derate about 
sovereignty in West Germany. 

In the Vfcst, the source of disqui- 
et has been over vestiges of Allied 


WPi # , * . 

ny, tlicinsccmityhasstozunedpri- cooumcs womfl now be cut, ano 
aaifly from West Germany, which those who lost relatives or friends 
saves as a magnet and a reference to West Gamany speak wthange? 
point for all the dissatisfactions of both of being abandoned, and of 
the East Germans, and wbose claim the government that made people 
to represent all Germans stands as want to leave. 


LEADER: East Germany Is Facing Succession Crisis 


' the anqxttation. of a teg. Prime 
' Minister Willi Stoph, who is in his 
. 70s, has a stomach ailment. 

Mr. Kim and Mr. Mittag are 
■* among these expected to play cen- 
tral rotes in the po sfrHoa cckar 
whenever it comes. They 
' have taken toms assuming prino- 
pal responsibility for canying out 
. r , Mr. Honector’s duties during bs 
.. illness, according to both East and 
“ West German officials. 

Mr. Kim's longstanding uskS- 
licrial position » “crown prince u 


a result of Ins closeness to Mr. 
Hooccker and the sinalarity of 

their careers. He got his start in the 

Communist Parws youth move- 
ment, iast as Mr. Honedcer did. He 
occupies the post, once held by Mr. 
Hooccker, of party Central Com- 
mittee seottay responable for se- 
curity, youth and sports. 

jtaajaoeigHit. of Mr. Honedcer 
by Mr. Krenz would Kkdy be a 
wgiml nf continued —and possibly 
even strengthened — resistance to 
dusm. “His indebtedness to the 
security apparatus » even greater 


than Honcderis was,* 1 a Western 


Another key figure in the txana- 
tion is likely 10 be the East Berlin 
party chief, Gfinter Sdiabowslri, 
60, vdKxn some analysts view as 
Mr. Kreoz's principal rival to sue-' 
ceed Mr. Honedur. He is described 
as bring energetic and a rood pub- 
lic speaker, and possibly a more 
popular choice than Mr. Krenz. 

The Foreign Ministry said Tues- 
day that Mr. Honedcer would re- 
sume his duties “in a foreseeable 
time" but did not specify a date. 


Britain Allows 
Sale to China 

Realm 

LONDON — Britain said 
Thursday that it was allowing 
the export of equipment for 
Chinese fighter plaxies but de- 
nied it was breaking its own 
embargo on arms sales to Beij- 
ing, imposed for the Chinese 
crackdown 00' democracy ad- 
vocates. 

The Foreign Office said li- 
cences had been issued to two 
British companies. Marconi 
and GEC Avionics, to export 
cockpit display screens, radar 
and other equipment for MiG 
fighter planes. 

The apposition Labor Party 
accused the government of hy- 
pocrisy in allowing the sale 
just three months after the 
Chinese crackdown on prode- 
mocracy protesters. 

A Foreign Office spokes- 
man said: “Our arms sales ban 
to China is to cover the export 
of weapons — firearms, mis- 
siles, ammunition, together 
with any equipment that could 
be used for the purpose of in- 
temal repression. This avion- 
ics equipment is not usable for 
internal repression. It is not an 
arms sale.” 


CHINA: 

Leader Dismissed 

(Coafinoed from page 1) 

al wealth and of abasing his power 
to have his son settle in Hong 
Kong, the prosperous British colo- 
ny on China’s south coast, the news 
service said. 

The pro-Beijing Hong Kong 
newspaper Wen Wei Po quoted on 
Thursday the governor’s son, Liang 
Ming, as saymg Beijing had ap- 
proved his coming to Hong Kong 
and that neither he nor his mother 
bad gone to Hainan to do business. 

Hainan was declared a separate 
province in 1988 and Mr. Liang 
was chosen as its first governor. 

■ Dissident in Paris 

Su Xiaokang, one of China's 
most wanted dissident intellectuals 
and a leading figure in his country’s 
oro-democracy movement, arrived 
Thursday in Paris after escaping 
from China last week. Agence 
Franco-Presse reported, quoting 
sources dose to Chinese dissidents 
in Paris. 

French authorities declined to 
comment on Mr. Su's repotted ar- 
rival A two-day congress of Chi- 
nese moled dissidents is to be held 
in Paris next week. 


SHIP: High-Tech Treasure Hunters Find Sunken Haul Off South Carolina 


(Comiimed from page 1) 
risco, lost when the 300-foot (90- 
meter) luxury paddle-wheel steam- 
er Central America foundered 
SepL 12, 1857, with a loss of 423 
live in a hurricane off South Caro- 
lina. The value of the shipment, the 
exact weight of which is not known, 
has been estimated at $28 million 
to $450 million at today's bullion 
prices. 

A surprise, however, has been 
the wealth and variety of gold bars 
and bricks — one weighing more 
than 62 pounds (28 Iriiograms) — 
discovered in the wreckage. 

“These appear to have belonged 
to passengers returning to the East 
after making their fortunes in Cato- 
fomia," said Barry Schatz, another 
Columbus America director. If this 
is so, the treasure’s value could 
double previous estimates, Mr. 
Thompson said. 

“I get nervous about these esti- 
mates, because we don’t want to 
disappoint any of our backers,” 
Mr. Thompson said. Although he 
said that “nobody really knows 
what this stuff would bring at auc- 
tion,” he added that a consultant at 
Christie's in New York had ap- 
praised one of the thousands of 
gold “double eagle” owns, typical 
of those aboard the vessel at 
58,000. 

Given such estimates, Mr. 
Thompson said, a $1 billion overall 
figure for the Central America's 
cargo “isn’t out of the realm of 
possibility." 

Although the wreck lies well off 
the continental shelf in internation- 
al waters, a U.S. district judge in 
Norfolk, Virginia, operating on the 
ancient precedents of admiralty 
law, awarded Columbus America 
salvage rights on the vessel two 


years ago. That ruling was upheld 
after a rival treasure group ap- 
pealed. 

The U.S. Coast Guard stands 
ready to enforce the ruling, and the 
Columbus group maintains daily 
aerial reconnaissance over the site 
when the Arctic Discoverer is not 
near. 

The Central America was as sen- 


rates, and patiently and systemati- 
cally set out to do what never had 
been done before. 

Spuming the cost and complex- 
ity of maimed submersibles, they 
planned not only to find the Cen- 
tral America but to excavate it with 
archaeological precision on the 
deep ocean floor using only under- 
sea robotics. Their 12,000-pound 


* It’s just like a storybook treasure in a 
kid's book. I never dreamed it would be like 
this. 9 

Thomas Thompson, a project director 


rational a shipwreck in the 19th 
century as the Titanic was in the 
20th. The loss of the gold it was 
carrying, historians have noted, 
contributed to the panic of 1857, 
one of the major U.S. economic 
depressions of the 1800s. 

The wreck’s deep, remote loca- 
tion, however, discouraged even el- 
ementary search and salvage ef- 
forts until about five years ago, 
when a series of computer-spurr«l 
breakthroughs in ocean engineer- 
ing technology made such deep-sea 
exploration economically feasible 
for those outside the government. 

Onto the scene at that time sailed 
the Columbus America Discovery 
Group, a low-profile shipload of 
computer-happy technocrats from 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Backed by more titan 160 small 
investors, most of them from Co- 
lumbus, Mr. Thompson, Mr. 
Schatz and their associates built or 
adapted much of tbeir own equip- 
ment, bought the rest at bargain 


remotely operated exploration ve- 
hicle, called Nemo, has the capabil- 
ity of recovering items as large as a 
1,000-pound anchor or as small as a 
dime. 

Nemo is custom-crafted for each 
dive out of various modules de- 
pending on the objectives of the 
dive. U is equipped with a “slime 
machine" that can cover a batch of 
loose coins with a robbery sflicone 
compound for easier scar-free re- 
trieval. 

By souping up millions of indi- 
vidual light and color fragments in 
various pictures of the wreck, Alan 
Scott, one of Nano's handlers, has 
been able to produce three-dimen- 
sional television images of the gold- 
laden vessel to help the treasure 
hunters judge their terrain. 

For Mr. Scott, Mr. Thompson 
and the others, the gold appears to 
be as much an excuse to develop 
and exercise their homegrown tech- 
nology as an end in itself. Mr. 
Schatz said few of those aboard the 


GORBACHEV: Baltic Leaders Summoned to Avert Crisis on Secession 


(Cantoned (ran page 1) 

mince issued a tough statement 
warning of potential “disaster" un- 
less the secessionist demands were 
dropped. Soviet newspapers have 
maintaine d a steady barrage Of cril- 
idsm of mas political movements 
that have embraced the idea of in- 
dependence in the three republics 

Local elections in Estonia and 
Latvia have been scheduled for 
Dec. 10. raising the prospect of 
secessionist majorities being elect- 
ed in the parliaments of the two 
republics. 

A senior Communist Party offi- 
cial said this week that he believed 
the crisis was manageable as long 
as Moscow granted a large measure 
of sovereignty to the Baltic repub- 
lics short of actual independence. 


He predicted, for example, tha 
Kr emlin would allow Estonia, 


e, lhatthe 


via and Lithuania to apply for 
membership in the United Nations 
and international organizations 
like UNESCO. 

The Central Committee meeting 
next week is due to debate propos- 
als for a significant devolution of 
political and economic power to 
the IS Soviet republics. 

Regional cost-accounting has al- 
ready been introduced in Estonia 
and Lithuania, allowing the two 
republics to take control of fac- 
tories and farms previously subor- 
dinated to the central p lannin g ap- 
paratus m Moscow. 

The nationalist movements in 
tbe Baltic republics have provoked 
a conservative backlash from Rus- 
sian workers who allege that they 
are becoming targeted Tor discrimi- 
nation. 

Russian organizations this week 


staged a “peace race" from Lenin- 
grad to Lithuania — a symbolic 
reply to the human chain of protest 
formed Aug 23 to link the three 
Baltic capitals on the 50th anniver- 
sary of the Hitier-Stalin pact. 

■ Armenia Short of Fnel 

A strike by Azerbaijani railroad 
workers to press nationalist de- 
mands has cut fuel supplies into 
neighboring Armenia, leaving am- 
bulances, trucks and cars without 
gas, the Soviet Communist Party 
newspaper Pravda said Thursday, 
The Associated Press reported 
from Moscow. 

Pravda quoted the depuw prime 
minis ter of Armenia, Y. Khodzha- 
miry an, as saying the Azerbaijani 
strike had left Armenia “practically 
in a state of economic blockade." 
He said that Armenia received 87 


ship will receive any significant 
portion of the treasure. Most of tbe 
haul mil go to the investors who 
have put up the $7 million the pro- 
ject has cost so far. 

“It may take another year and a 
half before we get all the gold up,” 
Mr. Thompson said. “There's a lot 
we can see 00 the surface of the 
wreckage, but we can’t tdl how 
deep it goes. We can’t just take a 
dredge and scoop it up because 
most of those coins were ri|ht out 
of the nunc. One scratch in tbeir 
tester could vastly dimmish their 
value." 

The group is unusual in its inter- 
est from the beguming to incorpo- 
rate into its exploration various ac- 
ademic studies that have nothing to 
do with the gold. 

Robert Evans, a project director 
who adls himself the group’s “cul- 
tural paleontologist," seats as fas- 
cinated with the history and origin 
of the coins as with their value, and 
just as intrigued by the rusting rem- 
nants of the Central America's 
steam engine. 

The treasure hunters have pub- 
lished a book, “Story of an Ameri- 
can Tragedy," which details the 
chronology of the Central Ameri- 
ca's sinking through the reports of 
these who survived. 

The passengers were bound east 
from California via the “Panama 
packets” that shuttled twice a 
month between the transisthmus 
railroad across Panama and the cii- 
ies of New York awl San Francis- 
co. The Central America was one 
such ship, a luxury vessel for those 
wary of the long and dangerous 
sailing ship route around Cape 
Hearn. In its 43 trips on the Pana- 
ma-New York route, it had carried 
more than a third of all the gold 
shipped cast from California. 


percent of its freight, including fud 
supplies, from Azerbaijan, 

The two Soviet Transcaucasian 
republics have been locked for 18 
months in a bitter dispute about 
control of tbe Nagorno-Karabakh 
Autonomous region, an Azerbai- 
jani territory mainly populated by 
Armenians. 

Meanwhile in Benderi, a major 
rail hub in Soviet Moldavia, rail 
workers returned to work Thursday 
at the request of Mr. Gorbachev 
after an 18-day stoppage. Agence 
France- Presse repotted, quoting 
the official Tass news agency. 

But strikes by Rusaan-speaking 
workers continued in other firms in 
Benderi, Tiraspol and Ribnitsa to 
demand to abrogation of a law 
malting Moldavian the republic's 
official language. 
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In Thai Camp , Cambodian Refugees Fear New War Will Breach Border 


By Keith B. Richburg 

Washington Pail Srmce 

SITE 8 REFUGEE CAMP, 
Thailand — - Witii fear and uncer- 
tainty the inhabitants of this bor- 
der camp, mostly women, children 
and the elderly, are waiting to see 
whether renewed civil war in Cam- 
bodia will spill into their refuge in 
Thailand. 

Fleeing civilians have repeatedly 
become pawns of armed factions in 
Cambodia’s long-running fraternal 
feud, and this camp has been the 
target of intermittent shelling from 
across the mountain range separat- 
ing Camb odia from Thailand. 

About 30 shells and two rockets 
struck the camp July 21 and 22. 
killing three persons and forcing a 
mass, evacuation to temporary sites 
farther i nside T hailan d 

Sixtce that shelling more than 
3,000 refugees have moved out of 
their huts and set up a new city of 
tents along the foot of the moun- 
tains. They refuse to come back to 
Site 8, saying that if the shelling 


resumes, the mountains may pro- 
tect them. 

With the breakdown of the Cam- 
bodian peace talk 5 in Pans last 
month, most diplomats, relief 
workers and ramp residents ex- 
press certainty that a renewed civil 
war is imminent. 

Relief agencies are mapping 
evacuation routes in case warfare 
spreads over the border and endan- 
gers the lives of these civilians. 

“This is a civilian camp, only 
women, children and old people," 
said Dr. O Ee, who serves on Site 
S’s health committee. "Why do 
they want to shell this camp? They 
want to kill Cambodian civ ilians * * 
The camp has a population of 
40.000. 

Vietnam, which has 
Cambodia since December H 
has pledged to withdraw its 50,000 
remaining troops in two weeks, and 
the three guerrilla resistance groups 
now seem poised for an all-out war 
to try to topple the Communist 


government that Hanoi is leaving 
behind in Phnom Penh. 

A Thai Foreign Ministry spokes- 
man in Bangkok said in a news 
briefing last week that Phnom Penh 
had begun massing troops cm the 
border. "What we are concerned 


guerrillas will try to seize territory 
across the border in Cambodia and 
move the refugees to those “liberat- 
ed zones." 

“AD of the three resistance fac- 
tions plan to move their people 
over the border and keep them un- 


Thls is a civilian camp, only women, 
children and old people. Why do they want 
to shell this camp? They want to kill 
Cambodian civilians. 9 

Dr. O Ee, a refugee camp physician 


about is the civil war that is about 
to erupt in Cambodia," the spokes- 
man said. 

The refugees are particularly 
concerned about the three guerrilla 
groups* plans for ci vilian refugees 
under their control The camps are 
rife with rumors that once the Viet- 
namese withdraw, as expected, the 


der their control” said a relief 
worker in die nearby border town 
of AranyapratheL 
The smallest resistance faction, 
the Khmer People's National Lib- 
eration Front, a non-Communist 
group led by former Prime Minister 
Son s»nn, has denied any plans to 
move the civilian refugees back 


across the border, at least as long as 
the situation remains unstable. 

A second group, loyal to exiled 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, also 
denied such plans. 

Despite the dmiak , the interna- 
tional relief agencies that adminis- 
ter the refugee camps took the un- 
usual step of issuing public 
statements saying that they would 
oppose any attempt to move the 
refugees bade into Cambodia as 
long as there was fighting. 

The Khmer Rouge, the small 
Khmer front and the group loyal 
to Prince Sihanouk, who is titular 
head of the shaky resistance coali- 
tion, each controls one of the three 
main civilian border camps. 

The factions spend almost as 
much time quarreling with one an- 
other as fighting the Vietnamese- 
installed government in Phnom 
Penh. Populations of the camps 
make up the civilian component of 
the resistance war, and thus the 
factional leaders are reluctant to 
relinquish any control over them. 


Occupants of the camps were 
typically apolitical peasants or 
shopkeepers before they left 
home, according to relief workers, 
and there political affiliations to- 
day depend on which camp they 
happen to have been placed in. 

One way the factions keep con- 
trol is through propaganda. The 
refugees have few sources of infor- 
mation and generally rely on the 
radio broadcasts and official 
statements of the Cambodian fac- 
tions. 

The Site 8 Camp, an hours 
drive south of Aranyaprathet, is 
administered by the Khmer 
Rouge, the radical communist 
group that ruled Cambodia from 
1975 until 1979 and is held respon- 
sible for the deaths of more than 
one million people. With this rep- 
utation. the Khmer Rouge has few 
vocal supporters in the world. But 
in this camp, there is sympathy. 

"The Khmer Rouge says it has 
changed.” said Dr. O Ee. Asked 
about the group's past, he said, 


“Only the West and Vietnam snU 

say the Khmer Rouge is like this. 

Cambodians interviewed here 
and in Site 2. controlled by the 
Khmer front, used the same words 
as their factional leaders in de- 
scribing the situation inside Cam- 
bodia. Many said they were afraid 
to return because Vietnamese 
troops were killing Cambodians 
and chat Vietnam was hiding 
thousands of its soldiers in forests. 
Most Western diplomats have dis- 
counted those claims. 

[Thai military sources quoted 
by The Associated Press said 20 
mortar rounds were fired Wednes- 
day from Cambodia at the Site 2 
camp, scattering relief workers 
and refugees. No casualties were 

reported.] 

The refugees also described 
Phnom Penh, which they have not 
seen for 10 years, as a city nearly 
empty but for Vietnamese troops. 
They said people in Cambodia 
were living m squalor. When in- 
formed by a recent visitor that 



Phnom ftah had new shops and 
full markets, with bicycles and 
motorcycles cm the streets and no 
Vietnamese soldiers visible, the 
refugees insisted that the visitor 
hadbeen “tricked." 

“In order to survive, they have 
to keep telling themselves that die 
situation inside Cambodia is even 
worse," a relief worker said. “They 
have to beHeve it, because if they 
stop believing it, it would take the 
ground right out from under their 
feet" 
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1 ba*i, Md-q Y7C, spB favei drirg/ 
lounge. Doable | 

15 nans Gty a 
1QNCI Td OI 995 4502. 


BEAUTIFUL LONDON RAT 1W2| 

Wrth tocfabU ba£ 

reception/ riiwig. New Uehen & 
carpets. Very meet. Bcraain at 
£1 645750 for quid aie. 01-402OT8. 

CHARMMG DETATOB Home 2 1/2 

war pkt 3 beds in soegte offer 
Wdshom an Thomas, Surrey. 30 rains 
CwXnJ London. Owners nrri 
therefore no chan £149^00 

Cal 0932 228742 fw further ' 


WIM6LHX3N VILLAGE Regency Town 

House 5 bed, 2 b atty ga s certrd 

heating era pets, garden, trawiy 
decorw ed Es&flGO tor qud: sde. 
Existing uptiund codra. Teh 

Offios/Home 01 228 0299. 


LONDON VICTORIA 3 bed fid. brand 

new tegb dan kitchen, bmh, coraets 
& dear. Ireefc Ai . law ouipangi 

LONDON VICTORIA 3 bed Her, brand 
new tegh dots Mt d te ui body as pe n 
8 dec or. Freehold, low oiigongi 
£220,000 Td 0T 834 5241 


LONDON Cana Freehold Town 

House, 12 roars. 3 bwhs, funwhed. 
Near Oxford &ael 05 . 000 Td 
Londwi 387 0375 or 458 7626. 


B OURNE MOUTH 5 bed house, big 

Darden, new gdf. Needs morteroco- 
tem. Mr. WbamUK 44 202 291 291. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


GREECE 


THBSALONKL 2 FLOOR BUHDMG 
with 300 sqm. basement. Centnffy 
locded in mod iw vserdd sTeet d 
T h ess d orda. Wed far bate use. 
PossRfo axatruckwi up to 8 noon. 
Serious often tw P.O. Bax 11360, 
5*110 ThossdwAi. Greece- 


ITALY 


100 yards from AAiu o Grose 
200 sqm. fanrious apartment 
Superb view, 3 double baduuus 
+ single bedroom, 

' iraony. 


temn, fvBy furnd 

iSi^xwoo. 

MIAN 

Vent cetere of Mfam 
mo Borgonuovoj 
ZO sqm. kraxiou s 
tap floor mnimaiR 
Supmt view, Tbedocms, 


40 minutes (18 tided 
wnt af cwffdWBwi 
on Ticno river nsked pwk. 
Viray Jmenii needy reoonverted 
18di amtury irra home, 

7 large b edroom^ 2 faraig rooms 
4 swmraregpooC 
15 hectare park 
+ aranad cottage. 
USSITOWOOT 

for firther details write to; 
SOMADOR SJL 
Vlo Bwnaeooal 6 
CH 6850 MarehWo 


PALAZZO IN UMBRIAN Vfcge 
Beootfui views, leerna Bravo 


howv CI7SffMT«l 


11/2 hours, Hwence 2 
LK<n 351 16E73. 


7 5 A CRB [30 H ECTARE S) far sde , 
uneontwoodud vraoded property. 
Northero ftdy Qjgorid. Cdk Rome 06- 
686 l 49J9 or 6BLu2b 


MONACO 


PRWdPAUTY OF MONACO 


MAGNBTCHVT 645DOM APACTMB4T 
(260SQJA) 

rooms • in perfect s tat e, wim raarita 
floors, dr-condtionng, 3 poriong 

spocey 3 abi wW 

Vt^AT OF THE MHXTERRANEAN 

For fwdier detail please coalocb 

AGEDI 

26bte Bd frncoteo Chwiotte 
HC 98000 MONACO 
Td. P3} 915f)66IP - Tdax 479 417 MC 
Fas 93 50 19 42 


KINaPAlITY OF MONACO 

Mwi y effi srant epo rt ara * of eljbat. 
Nob snd one beduorv to nogfcrt 
rad large ffay fw sde ra* rent 
For Mareatian coR or write tra 


PARK 


* 


AGENCE 


P._l fil__ 

Td: 93 25 15 00 fre 93 25 35 33 
MC 98000 MONACO 


nONOPAUTY OF MONACO Owner 
sell dredy m ranter of Monte Cwio= 
SW fl oor, 14 3 s qm, 4 pnopd 
bdenny on eodratt & 


facade, 03 sqm. Sring + 3 bed- 
row) . uBuu, Utdrtiy doret with 
wardrobe, bathrooaw, separate 
shower, 2 Wc 2 devatars. {mate and 
servi ce). Std rcrae, ceflo r. Pgsndfay to 
rant parking space m bowcxna nxe. 
FF 5 Ma NMte: G. Mwtei 6 Ave (fa 
Genwd Bdfoorier, F750T6 Pwk 


USA 



OUR LAKELAND PARADISE 

A AWAITS YOU 

Q of us have dreamlands. A special place io call our own. 
Safe. Unhurried. Fun, of course, but much more. A place 
that's unspoiled, where you and nature can get It all together. 

Forbes Inc., publisher of Forbes Magazine, through Its incredi- 
bly successful Colorado land subsidiary. Sangre de Cristo 

Ranches, is selling homesites on over 12,500 glorious acres of 
untouched land nesded on The Lake of the Ozarks in central 
Missouri. 

The average lot size of much of this land is 6 acres, with a 
minimum of 3 right up. to 15 acres. The price for most of these 
lots is $7500, ana each is diirisibte into at least 2 lots. This means 
that purchasers can dispose of tire added lot to their children, 
relatives or biends. And; camping is permitted on some lots! You 
can purchase your homesite with 9% financing and monthly 
pawwnts of omy 1% of tire purchase price. 

For complete information including pictures, maps, and full 
details on our liberal money-back and exchange privileges, 
□(ease write to; Forbes Europe Inc, P.O. Box 86, London Swll 
3UT England. 


nuMci 


Living ui 

SlonUmrtre l-iw 
fir ottjviw. Yrm 
And 3 specnl emit 
there, a wwl vriueb 

ha* inspired kv 

Atelier* de 
Montmam : Mm- 
euanert. WtfbRfita. 
terracer. wipwil 
byvmr.« fiouded with 



Df MONTMflBTftt 


bghl-.. In Iho. esrep- 
o«ul aivo nHrt 

ruu Caubuncriun 
ai>i oi emu- Jujux. 

sple PRinv.Yni.ei 

tap o chare of .jut- 
.-lanfiny' afwrUTwm.-' 
with iiripiul ctarac- 
Ur m a modem and 
wealthy bulking;. 


THE ART OF LIVING 

From Studio To 6-Room 

SALES OFFICE: M bn-, rue Lamorefc. 

“vilS I ■arts Tul tli4^.Vi«>«<, 

Sp^msgoon SSSy*" 


ITALY 


/ e^r/z/cr 




REAL ESTATE 

s FOR SALE Oft TO RENT: Untque property 
19 Kins horn The center ot florae (Olgiaa 
area) composeo ot spraaous tanuty home 
(1.500 sqm ). guest house (500 sqm), 
two independent flats. siEDIes. swtavteng 
pool and meadow lend (5.000 eqitt). The 
tun length ot me property extends ffong 
part ot the god cornea. Luxury tmenor 
decorawm on EngMi colonial barae. 

■ROME (NAYONA AREA) FOR SALE 
luxury apartment pano nobtfe ZOO sqrru. 
awr a nc e hal, 4 roams with 7 m. togh 
coved wooden ceffngs. 2 Dams, logo 
kitchen, marble ad parquet Booring. 

•ROME (PIAZZA DEL POPOLO AREA). 
FOR SALE prestigious oftce (205 aq.m.) 
with 4 m. high can ted wooden rate Inga, 
reQumny fostoraiiori. 

- ROME. TO RENT: group ol anoont roman 
eoyntryhouSM mratyand craratetely re- 
furfcohed m Cas*a, toon late area, locai- 
6d in a chanting private farm with gar- 
dens, teona court ana. snortly.ewi ranting 
Pool, various ases svatfatue n both apart- 
manteorvdaa. 

Vh Angeb BniMta, 46/A, 0G186 Rom 
T«L: 3610298 - 3610302 


PORTUGAL 



IN PORTUGAL 

UtxnAnaeusTcn, Z % fiocr. oflra9 
F*cffl3219 

Wfetfionfe»npwe1VrtnjJ 


GREAT BWTAJW 

tr= BELGRAVIA HOUSE =3 
LONDON 


5b 


5 bedroono, 4 recaption roomy grange, 2 
duplex or*, cotweda d to mews house. 
W vnadcta awaAisEty. Asking price Cl ml 
Eon, reduced to £825X00 for quick tde. 
Oaytkna: 0t<408 2082 
Monfri9 cum. - 5-JO pm 
= Evening, 01-245 1949 - UX s=i 


|j=For SdK Cobham/W«ybridgR=R 


a iw»U*9 room rate ctfvxkalceftm f* 

J wawn and beateas 6* 3 beds. 

ran«(t rai aras) Lgsraadoor ptoo CU garage. 

^tasgyedt/ s aera gra dw ♦ 1 acremee^r 

GCH 30 inns WaHtoorzs m Hberiow io 
nvna Amnican ml Dilch Schools 
ft rateo fiL gStyOOft 

TN.: 0932-62487. 


LONDON RESIDENTIAL 

LETTING AGENTS 


KENWOODS 


FURNISHED AFTS/ HOUSES ' 
LONDON/SUBURBS 
SHORT/LONG LETS 
TEL: (1) -402 2271 
TLX; 2S271; FAX; 01 262 3750 
123 SPRING ST, LONDON W2 1JA 


.4 next ngbrfe on 

"LIUTIY HOMES & ESTATES” 

wtii be published on 
September 22, November 24, 1989 

To place an a dw er tbeaaem pirme contort 
mar Be a rcat LILT, t iynaeua tfrc or 

DJdier Bran <1) 46 37 93 82 - Max Ferrero (1) 46 37 93 81 
Fax a) 46 37 52 12. Telex 613595. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


MONACO 


MONTE CARLO - MONACO 

Ze vejfaxrfct fccpmeetatrve BOro 
rdu me, ca 558 m2 ■ sowa M Fork- 
plaza- Safa ztrtrd oelogen. Wed for 
Bote. Hwvfafafinnqefo _ 


Aoekuoft [ 

BLAL 

Burawi ktenKdiond 
Affaires I 


7, Averse da Pa p a ins 
MC 99000 MONACO 
Tel 0033 9153,19.32 Far 9ZOSL91 S 


REAL ESTATE- (Off SA1E 
MONACO 

Prerifoio Bi office spoee. 

Bed loaxion. 558 sqm 
Parking avalable 

For detail contact 
UAJ. 

7, Arena das P opt fa s 
MC 98000 MONAO) 

Tel 0033 9350.1922 Foe 92D55155 


PARIS A SUBURBS 


H6T0R1C MAKAIS 

Spienckf Iff floor, decorator's opart- 
mart, 'grand idaT, jrrcJ setexi + 
kxge saton tr bsdrom, 3 mezzorm, 
Louo XVTpaoeOna 
VH5AILLB PARQOET 
SUNNY WITH 


miP HAWKS 

rev ADORBS 94, Fteo ST. HONOK 
NUBS nH-4LSB.11.il 


12 loss PASS - MASONS LAFHTTE 
pzk. Large nxafx ra 

3300 iqm, 35 ttefe, ri 

race obstodes, dressage, 
offices. 5-room 8d. 
free F6JXMIX30. Esfasvity: 

AJL MBPIISE 
4, nw Aogotfa Vacqeerie 
75116 PAXS il ] 4D70.O473 


HE ST LOUIS 

CHARMING 3roora. 90 lore. 
DUREX. beam, tomffie fck SUW4Y 
ROOFTOP VIBNS. 4 tniSan irana. 

PHILIP HAWKES 

94, Fbg ST. HONORE, PAHS 8 
Tek4268.t1.il 


PAIRS 


EXCEPTIONAL 

ON MONTMARTRE VMEYABS 
Luxury N erm rai riy bouse, 400 tqjn. 
+ ISO sqm. gmffray taye aMrar 

HflE |1 ^£Sl22.11 


Ibtfv PEAR AVE FOGH 

_ Su pwb 220 i 
2 baths. f?> 

aRtomflCDEsan/ias 
Tff: 47 42 52 32 or 42663&70. 


5th, EXCEPTIONAL ! 

17th rarffery brakfinq kararioiafy 
navMflraL A few 90 to 190 sun. 
aportnen* wih HIGH OASS mdeto- 
order Mags. DOT (I) 4727.1080 


TOWNHOUSE 16TR 

suy rery good general 
1 nay + gordeo 100 
syry. F1300WXXI 
THj40 53 96 69 


WAR PARIS - LEVERTET (Yvwfrei) 

B minotos RBL Yery r e a da kid . beau- 
tfol 330 sqm. properly on 3 flood 
with lags meeting room oral 94 nun. 
carekteer'i house. 3250 sqm. wooded 
garden. UFR - 37, rue ds Raney 
7SXB PARS. Tek PI 45 22 02 44, 


SAINT CLOUD - STOOD RAT, 
lSOsote, 7 roo my indutte ig 90 sqm. 
Tccsppofi area, oopqbooi vww out 
P aris, Hfol Totmr and Saint Ooud 
3 mrable decorated 


b u tte cook. 2 parkings. Avertable Feb. 
FF48 M*aru fi 4602 53 38. 


CHAMP DE MARS, NEAR 

Lportment far reaBebom about 100 bji 
J rariRed high pWeTra 45 67 88 8L 


MONTMARTRE - ARTSTS STUDIO, 

ground Roar on airtjoii. Pefict for 

■Snl^Sb Mte FF 16 Ma. 

TeL422385JS. 


20 MMS WEST PARK an private fa 

land wMi pool, tenras eta. 30 sqm 
nobfa home for sd e, de e ps 6/8, 40 
sqm terrace + 2 w ngolowy 
BOO torn laid reft 15 m per on 
5eww.F340JI0Q. Tet 46 02 IT 5. 


are* "lin 

URtiJ cwjnyaru, iwn up mm j. x 
DOTYOO ng, porn^r ngor^ wfpflPW, 


No ogen- 
54 15 74 


VILLE D'AVRAY. la exc e pti on al 

EBTi'SSVSSSTI 

sqm testHtefToa. bxotan in 

demand F1820JQ0. TeL <7.~ " 


ST HONORE -naflBB, near St 
fames Hotel, typed Parisian flee with 
Irving room bedroom, kaorious 
kfthen & beflnxn (fouble a mi- 
fag F2.10QJOOO. Tat 111 47 83 304) 


OWP& SEUMG 200 SOJL HOUSE 

20 nnutek from 

on, osspnonci 

sqm laid. WZfm&fX 
Teh Sdnudek 49 27 97 28. 


35 KMS ROM KRTSB. New 

icm rwr nw iv rncc: 

F35U300 to be ueuutiraed Fere only 

3VTofc Owner 11)5(83 56 9Si 


CHARMMG HOME, 60 KMS PARS 

Al cemforty faring wRh kbdwy 2 
bedroene, grange, garden & orchard 
FS5QJ0Q. f n3*S77J2 (after 5praj. 


BUTTES CH AUMQNT ea ty 2Ui on 
Iranseunnod ■> 


tray erfe. 

flat. 2 be 

raydsLTefc42 


— . oksjanf 
afay prwate 


MARAIS, bffrffy rerawraed, «bga4 3 

ream rrawt, 75 sqm. Mk floor. 

faichen, 

after 5pa» 


imp iMf iuwf »■» 1 

odm. bright, equipped 

FijigiooatoL cjiSs i 


nh. NEAR AVE BOSQUET. Cora- 
ptetete i raamfo d 2 roans, bffhma ra 
a Wen both ■ 


TeL 47 05, 




Me TOTALLY RBURBBHB Zenran 

Bob 2nd flora, qraet & tuny. Inwi- 

tan ha d ass ran + fitly eeafopad 
fcWwn. No Aoenb. Tek 4551 


REAL ESTATE 
FmSALE 


PARIS & SUBURBS 


ETORE/TRBDLANO. 2 tin. IBoia, 

superb 200 sqm igretaranl to be 

rsDniBL rusm lj uiuim^m ub, 

FF 73001000. Tek HI v J19933 


I5ffy M 4 Convanden 4 room apart- 

ment, 77 klou 2nd floor an street A 
garden, fitted kitoraq body wperfa 
araffiat FVBCWOa Tel 46 42 


SPAIN 


SCTOGRANDE 


the bed ai 

SOUTHERN SPAM 

ireents, 1 
iSoan! 


SCTCGRANDE 


MAJORCA, aid Pabna 

17fli century howe 200 sqm, 3 beds, 
2 bads, garage, terrace, unqae. Price 
OADOO. TipZn) 71805 


USA GENERAL 


1100 ACRE CA THSH FAR M 
LOCATE) IN TW KRS9SSWI DBIA 

AmCBOMATHY 9X NET RETURN 

GROWTH IhOUSlRY 

CSS LAND INC 
Tek 601-335-5009 Free 601-3X4964 


USA RESIDENTIAL 


MANHATTAN 

P__|4 pvl T. 

• UB ra iMVAMJIHI /LU«B 

ULTIMATE TOWBCOMX) 
BACK ON MARKET . 

One of o Irani Mag fc ri 3^00 sq ft 
of haureniy spocn 5pocfm4ar wows 
from dl rooms. 29 gajfery, enanraus 
Uvfag Rooay Farad Dining Roam/k- 
bnxy. Malar Batfcoo m suite wife own 
dreteaa area pki 2 odJfiond moffrai, 
4 raaran bran & mtnaar fatchen 1 ' 
braddral RtaOL Co%ccfatfm 
MARSHA HANAU 

(0)212-891-7007 

DOUGLAS B11MAN 

575 Motfeon Avenue 

New York, NY 10022 


MANHATTAN 

57H AVE POTHOUSE 

Enirare, 4 roam condo. U amcB o nc rii 
and dplomats welcame. Fatafous 
■ I'lip iig views of Cnntnri Park. Sopfifa 
tiaxed and tatefoty newfy ranradad 
vridi alegratf mrabla ratey foyer . krge 
raudi tend off faring room Handsome 
ftrary vwtb Iwiy buSFira, bwxtefii 
mcxtfo bad y ffOterfri wcxt ttdmy 
arird c xr Low nexfa 

nanaf 9813. 

BARBARA HUOGUR 
(0)712-891-7094 ft 203629-1071 

DOUGLAS HUMAN 

5J5 Mac fcan A m 

New York. NT 10022 


Fifth Ay/Lawl B> 2 Brafioam A^xitaenh 

GORGEOUS NEW CONDO 

Drmndie space XI 0 new, fofffonafcfa 
M u dl U t Ua i loctaon. lA 2 bedrocra 
teu In tarty some du foay fame yriRi 

fireptocss, ai wfffa terraces or brtcarves- 

-J beaukfoL Moravfi ra rt new baking 
wffi 16 cmsiiliei tnduefog Ixxilti dub. 

Priced fr om STdflTto SSOK. Low 

Mww oti charger. For appetetraerts, 

a* 

BOWE GrTTBL 0128360321 
Resxfance: [212) 439-9264 

GRHNTHAL RESDENI1AL 


Certrel Peri: West Luavy 2 Bedroom 

LIFETIME YEWS 

Park, dty & river views final this tfirnd 
1700 iq ft,. prewar c cn d oeraaeni in 


NYC on high, teiqb ( bar. 2 mate r 
bedrooms, cfy bouiy courtly faSdm 
vrilh washer/dryer + oversized faring 
room A M raring room xrih hiyri 
ceSna. Parted fra enter taerin u . Priced 
rt S973K. McAa rai offer! For dteok A 


MARLEPC HARTSTBM 0\Z B3MB24 
Residence. (212) 26)3733 

StEENTHAL RESIDENTIAL 


HFTHAVB4UE 2 BEDROOM COPDO 

DBJUXE CONDO DUPLEX 

This 2400 sq ft home write grace views 

From every room is in o prv 

bi o prime locc fa i 2 
beckoore series aameded by 

etevraar. QeTi kridien, 2 liviia . 

Dining Ream + granite bate with Jac- 
uai, fforan & sam. Cd a qiadafiff in 
prime NYC condo* 

CHBWL K NEST. (212 836-0390 


:Piq- 

GKEENTHAL RESIDENTIAL 


NYC-7Dc Off Mafceti New Exdusrre 

LUXURY 

PREWAR CONDOMMUM 

The perfect MrarixAm reddffa 
bertea b e h rae n p ietf i yum Park aid 
Madsen A verses m doormat bvUng. 
Living R ooru with woodbunvng 
teefiua. (fining raony 2 BedrooRy 

■edem URffen 8 , btA. 

Appeirte n s te wrih 

MRS. SikSHAAM 
Reddenca: 212-595-3826 

STRBUNG 212-570-2440 


NYC 4T5 Ecat/Tbrte Bey 6 Rm Condo 

3 BEDROOMS/ 3 TERRACES 

™ j"** craxifloy high floor, 1730 sq 
q home raters the beff xs spam sun 
raxl ffjrie. Urge Otrifary leods to 
grooois faring room ft 11 x 16 fcmg 
room New bscben & 3 batfu. too. Low 
anan chargm ft red effrte mes of 
995/marth. A m offering « 5795K. 
Shown exduswh' teraugfe 

BEVBS.Y HAVOTSJ212 836G343 
Residnera (212)^27196 

GRB4THALRESDN1AL 


BGAVBt OH, COLORADO 
15 acres of ante river-fire* property 
a the eraran a of Bearer Gem ffs 
raea Zoned for reffdertidL ecus 1 m ad 
or mood usage, CoS Ffois XUX5ZJE 
or n die USA. (313) 6266654. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


USA RESIDENTIAL 


NYC East 60*i 4Vt 

*M0VE-M TOMORROW* 

BcavtlfaSy & compfoteiy furnrthad 
oparknert in top ksmry coop. Ovwer 
sport fovtdriy to craato period prado- 
tana. Mrable Boon, exquoite drtal 
teraoghout 2 marble sate, powder 
room, terrace, high floor with 
spectacular views. Becfaced to $695800 
for niidsafo bduwve. 

Carrara Ward Z1 26888700/53*4318 

WlllAM B. MAY CO. 

5SS Medaoa Atm, NY, NY 10022 


MVESTMMAPARTMMS 

Bfadk of McmhcrikBi prime w re ffm i rt 
cyra traeie s , Best reffdwrtcri bakings, 
s ervice s , views. AI rarOed, e 
lames write renewed opfam and 

lions. AI show goad tetany 

iff $5 J triSoa or for ^ 


TA DUNHAM 

ft 212891-7030 ft 21267H263 

DOUGLAS HUMAN 

575 Macfarai Av era ra 
New York, NY 10022 


waste Are pr 4 N 

DSECRY ON HFIH 

Period aed-o-tarre suite park weSM in 
top, wfxte dove, foil mrviced bakfaia. 
Awanfam 1 bedaom apartraert wm 
large, nemy wel propornonnd rooms in 
nest OtedBon Priced to iffi VTXnecfi- 
raeiy. For appoinenrafo oft 
Suzanne M^r 2126888700 

Bssefanan 212-288-1338 

WILLIAM B. MAY CO. 

S55 kksfira Are, NY. NY10022 


NYC 57* St 


4% 


CONDOMNUM SPECIAL 

m J-. BLX a |LL 

DmuHMMtu I iff I WWl TTuD mB 

gagoou hi-floor, 2 b edroom, 2 brah, 
aporttnert. SpS bedrooms, trarfale 
state af the ot windrared 


fa b raking - entweraert to 

dl transporUica Exduava. Please acfffa 
Era hod 2124888700/5860214 

WILLIAM B. MAY CO. 

555 MafcM Atm. NY. NY 10022 


7flTs Erat/Frak Are 3 Bedroom Condo 

VALUE/ SPACE/ LOCATION 

This unique Manhrttan dupkx, Apt «ff 
Par k Are, feratxei a 32 ft . faying room, 
fid efirang room, qxxioas fatdvxi write 

epvdt L mIv raony 3 bedroom 3 

baths ft enormous denote. Priced to refl 
For dofafc ft tgipcirtraert v oortra* 

KSLAM DASSFk P12 8360Z78 
Reedenara pl^7zM631 

GRESHHALRBBB4TiAL 


NEW YORK CITY COTOO 

S u rrounded by nrture on Hrabrat Brer, 
aefcg to floor Evm raare w ex fo wi 
write tenucq avorioolting rear. Brick 
ecodbunfog fire^ocq fia efirfog roam 
erafo-kitdwy 2 bedraorasaodt vreiiM 

L* 4 U btffvoqay large foyer. 



NYCHteA 

PREMH PROPKTY 

Mgh above the dty. this dftxnaic 
raudenoe is o sea frted matfe r ra ae a of 
New Yort faring, ErVrr kxge gdfary, 

wnrared Svfag rooay cfafog areq 2 

betkoae saiey Z/i mrable brafo. New 
bichen. Tap fe d dn a . freed to sel 
Bcrtara Posner 2^6888700/6867155 

W&UAM B. MAY CO. 

555 Madison Ave„ NY, NY 10022 


70s EAST/PARK AVE 3B83ROCMS 

TOWNHOUSE IN THE SKY 

Pr es figpas Mtxixjaun condo nerx Gen- 
tad P rak dim a trij/V dsyjex in tripfa 
mint u xx fifx xL Prewu (»t, . li ue ri ed 
write mabb brths A drafs fades Tree 
tanuae ft priartte raff gordart. G* 

CHSm. A. NBR: (212 8360390 
Residence! (212) 4863090 

GR94THAL RBBSBfriAL 


Brah A tre levwr 60" v4 Roan Corea 
NEWYORXdTY 
fianofcn seaxity an Park Are. 
and 63rd effh fii hotel sraviate, wood 
braranp firepfoce ft tytoou s fi wtg 
roam Bate mooter bedroom & faring 
room overlook Park Aw. Sflert W 
bedroom or duty. 2 bate, large foyer, 
booI kMan. &mboodbuv, 
P l eeae conta ct 809-7767500 

in tee Vrgn Wands. 


Ihrk Avttalewer MTe-fl Roan Co-op 
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Hydrogen: An Alternative 
To Fossil Fuel 

BMW’S prototype of a car running 
on liquid hydrogen (LH2) 
or gaseous hydrogen (GH2J, emitting 
water vapor and minimal pollutants. 


ition 


Choice TouldBe 
Made atPomp 


By Witch Brown 


W ASHNGTON — The Ooysler 
LcBron GTC convertible took 
off loe a race car; moving from 0 
to 6 miles per hoar in 8.5 sec- 
onds. 

That was the pod pan. 

The bad part ws that the fud-gaoae needle 
fell prcdpitoushdropping from me ‘rail” fine 
to the three-foums fttU nmrfc seemingly as fast 
as the car speed own the highway. The Lc- 
Baronckaufyhd a drinkbgproMem, guzzling 
its mixture of 5-percent alcohol and 15-per- 
cenc gasoline vth wanton abandon. 

Controlling hat thirst is only one of the 
problems thalU-S. car manufacturers most 
solve in then nest to develop and mass-pro- 
duce flewHeud vdndes like the LcBaran 
GTC Such as would have the technical op- 
tion to run n gasoline only, or on mostly 
alcohol-fuel ttxtures. 

US. satoakers have been engaged in seri- 
ous researchffl flexibte-fnd vehicles for more 
than a dneafi. But their investigative pace has 
tvN»n quickAed by the “dean-mi^ proposals 
unveiled bjPrcsrifcni Gauge Bush last June. 

As part* his plan to further reduce hydro- 
carbons ah other automotive pollutants fool- 
ing the naon's air, Mr. Bush is asking auto- 
makers dog business in the United States to 
sell 500,00 “dean-fud” vehicles in 1995, 
750,000 i 1996, and one rnOHon per year 
beginning!! 1997. 

At firs those vehicles would be aimed at 
high-sme areas in the country, particularly 
large, cogested areas in the northeast United 
States an urban centers on the West Coast. 

Bui tirehsb administration's intent is to dem- 
onstratehe feasibility of “dean-fucT cars and 
to fostethetr availability nationwide. 

That presidential mandate, coupled with 

Continued on page 9 
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Powering Vehicles 
Into the 21st Century 

Daimler-Benz, BMW View Hydrogen 
As an Ecological Source for Energy 


Valve box for filling ” r ' 
and draining LH2, 
vacuum-insulated 

| LH2 GH2 


Hydrogen pipes, 
vacuum-insulated 


LH2 evaporator connected 
to engine cooler circuit 
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There is a hitch: 
Hydrogen is far from 
being cost-competitive 
with hydrocarbon fuels. 
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Liquid hydrogen 
tank with vacuum 
super-insulation 


Overflow 
and safety 
valves 


Hydrogen sensors 
tor automatic 
leakage detection 




Hydrogen 
injection jets 


Electronically controlled 
throttle butterfly 
for running on regular fuel 
(petrol) 



Mechanical 
gyro-charger 
with speed 
variator 

Dosing valves 
for electronic 
power control 


Source: Bayerische Motoren Wert re AG 


Illustration: International Herald Tribune 


Qy Douglas Sutton 

F RANKFURT — There’s a ample 
idea that two of West Germany's top 
car manufacturers are seriously 
studying at the moment, both out of 
self-interest, but also out of concent for the 
environment 

The concept: to develop vehicles that can 
run on a virtually limi t l ess dement — hydro- 
gen — which when burned does not produce 
damaging fumes, but instead a bit of water 
vapor. 

Possibly, according to Daimler-Benz and 
Bayerische Motoreo-Werke (BMW), which 
have already earned out 
mayor research and do- 
vdopment on hydrogen 

%EERSES. There is a hi 
Hydrogen is 
being cost-co 

a prospect of no minor with hvdrOCa 
concern for the autotno- J 

live industry. 

Beyond that the in- 
creasingly dire warnings by environmental sci- 
entists about the “greenhouse effect” in the 
atmosphere caused by carbon dioxide exhausts 
adds urgency to the quest for a fuel that is less 

damag in g to the environment. 

“In die search for alternative fuels for road 
traffic, hydrogen provides one of die few 
promising alternatives," said Rdf Povd, the 
head of the hydrogen fuel technology efforts 
for Daimler-Benz. “Hydrogen offers a chance 
to power a car in an environmentally compati- 
ble way winch is independent of petroleum.” 

BMW engineers in Munich hold a sfanDar 
opinion. A recent report by the Bavarian car- 
maker s^s that hydrogen ova* the long run has 
the potential of being “available in virtually 
limitless” quantities and adds that “with the 
exception of traces of nitric oxides, it produces 
virtually no pollutants.” 

Of course, there is a hitch to hydrogen, both 
carmaker s admit: thnugh the know-how to run 
vehicles mi nature’s lightest dement is already 
available, hydrogen is far from being oost- 


competiuve compared to hydrocarbon fuels, 
and further refinements in hydrogen- propul- ^ 
son technology will be required. 

“It win take ano th e r three decades before ; 
well see a serial application of hydrogen en- ‘ 
gmes,” BMW’s director for new technologies. ■ 
Dr. Karl Nikolaus Regar, said recently in the * 
magazine Auto-Motor-Sport. “What we are 
dimwring today is the technology of the year 
2020 ." 

The West Germans are not alone in the, 
hydrogen technology quest. Hydrogen- 
powered vehicles are also being developed in 
the United States, Canada, Japan and other 
nations, and .the industry exchanges informa-, 
tion on such developments at a World Hydro- 
gen Energy Conference 
every two years. 

But after several 
►k* years' research, Daimler 

and BMW engineers, in 
IT from collaboration with other/ 

companies and research’ 
repetitive institutes in West Ger-I 

f many, independently- 

bon fuels. have been tackling the; 

technological and cost 
feasibility problems to* 
be overcome in hydro- 
gen fuel application. 

Both carmakers' experiments have involved, 
using normal internal combustion engines' 
adapted for hydrogen fuel injection and igni-' 
tion. and some of the testing has also involved 
combined gasoline and hydrogen combustion" 
to improve engine and fuel performance. 

In addition to the two concerns of technol- 
ogy mid economic feasibility, the carmakers- 
say. there is the issue of safety. The spectacular 
explosion of the dirigible Hindenburg in 1937- 
immediatdy comes to mind, and skeptics won- 
der what the German autobahn would look 
like in one of the hundred-car pileups that- 
rou tmely happen every winter if all the cars' 
had tanks loaded with hydrogen- 

A BMW engineer, Friedrich FidteL, says that, 
hydrogen is seen as less risky than gasoline^ 
When leaked, hydrogen rises quickly up to th£ 
atmosphere, reducing the potential of explo- 

Coatinoed on page 8 



Frankfurt flies the 


In future passenger transfer at Frankfurt’s 
Rhine-Main Airport will be friction-free. 
Literally! 

From 19&. AEG’s M-Bahn will connect 
the main , aid east terminals. Levitated by 
permanent nagnets, the cars of this newfy- 
devetoped magnetic levitation train system 
for local traffic actually float along the track. 


And they’re propelled by a linear motor built 
into the track itself. Control of all movement 
is fully automatic. The benefit? A fast, flexible 
flow of trains. Passengers travel in quiet and 
comfort, but fast and safely too. 

What’s more, the environment benefits 
from this technology. There’s no motor, no 
drive control, no wheel set on board the 


M-Bahn. Compared with other trains it’s 
a featherweight, so it requires much less 
power. 

We provide the technology which helps 
man advance. In automation, the office and 
communications, in electrical systems and 
components, consumer goods, microelec- 
tronics and transportation systems. 


Bahn 


Headquarters.AEGAktiengeselischaft Theo- 
dor-Stem-Kai 1 - D-6000 Frankfurt 70 * West 
Germany 
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CATALYTIC CONVERTER 


- «K AC offers European vehicle 

..j^P . manufacturers catalytic converter and ^fcr 

emission control system knowledge to ^K. 
satisfy the design, test, development and 
application needs for today and the future. 

Ml Supporting this expertise are worldwide - S 
S' production and engineering facilities, providing 9 
9 the local services required in this dynamic . /. m 
K . -• business environment ' fl 

So if you're looking for someone who ’ 

| . knows catalytic converters inside and out, talk to us. t 
■ We've been down this road before- 

AC MAKES MORE PARTS FOR MORE 
VEHICLES THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


AC Rochester 


.'*$£$ rx*~ 3 50? .v-DSf V'sHI; 
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Astronomy Enters a New Age 


By Steven Dickman 


M UNICH —The age of the super- 
telescope has arrived. For as- 
tronomers ail over the world, the 
frustration of living within the 
limits of traditional mnTors — stiff, thick, 
bulky slabs of glass — is giving way to an era of 
lightweight mirrors and other dramatic techno- 
logical advances that over the next 30 years will 
result in radical improvements in how far. and 
how well astronomers can see into the heav- 


ens. 


Efforts are under way in Japan, the United 
States and Europe to build telescopes half 
again as large as their predecessors. The Tokyo 
Astronomical Observatory would like to build 
a telescope 7.6 meters (24.9 feet) in diameter in 
Hawaii by the mid-1990s. Researchers at the 
University of Arizona are busy casting unique 
honeycombed mirrors to reduce their weight. 
Meanwhile, another U.S group is building the 
so-called Keck telescope in Hawaii with a IO- 
meter mirror composed of 36 hexagonal sec- 
tions that will be controlled electronically by 
motors. 

But perhaps the most ambitious project of 
alL which has U.S. astronomers wondering if 
their funding can keep up with the Joneses, is 
the Very Large Telescope, or VLT. scheduled 
to be built by the European Southern Observa- 
tory (ESO) on a mountain top in northern Chile 
by 1998. 

The VLT features not one but four BJ meter 
telescopes, which will be able to gather as much 
light as a single 16- meter mirror. Using the 
telescopes together, astronomers exoect to see 
fainter objects than ever before, such as far-off 
galaxies or quasars, the most distant objects 
known. Because they will be spread over a 1 IO- 
meter baseline, the telescopes can also form 
sharper images. 

ESO decided in 1987 to build VLT under the 
same cooperative conditions that have made 
ESO one of the most successful collaborations 
in European science. 


ESO. which has its European control center 
in Garching, near Munich, operates or shares 
13 telescopes at La Sffla in tne mountains of 
northern Chile, 372 miles (600 kilometers) 
north of Santiago. In a strong vote erf confi- 
dence. the eight member states approved a 
VLT construction budget of 3812 million 
Deutsche marks ($196 minion). The original 
members of ESO — Sweden. West Germany, 
Belgium, the Nether lands and France —were 
joined by Denmark in 1967 and Italy and 
Switzerland in 1982. 

One benefit of collaboration is being able to 
take advantage of the best of each country’s 
technology. The VLT mirror blanks, the largest 
ever produced, win be made by Schott Glass 


thinn er at 17 25 centimeters.) A microcomputer 
controls a feedback loop between the mirror 
and an image analyzer. The c o m p uter responds 
to a distorted image by bending the minor 
slightly in a controlled way, yielding an image 
three timw sharper than a conventional tele- 
scope this size would give 
According to Ray WUsonof the ESO, NTT is 


the first “fully active" telescope ever built. It 
, be the lasu Ev 


Works in Mainz, West Germany, and will be 
ostructed 


sent in a specially constructed case to the 
French optics firm R.E.O.S.C. Optique near 
Paris for the daunting task of polishing. 

The mirrors are in two ways a radical depar- 
ture from traditional telescope mirrors: they 
are very thin and the y are made of Zerodur, a 
glass ceramic material that does not expand 
because of heat 

Traditional minors are made of borosQicate 
glass, known in American kitchens as Pyrex. 
These mirrors become very heavy and are ex- 
pensive to produce. Avoiding beat-related ex- 
pansions and contractions of the mirror, which 
is critically important for good images, is diffi- 
cult with glass, as the Soviets have found out 
with their huge six-meter mirror. 

Thin minors present problems, too, primari- 
ly because they cannot be expected to maintain 
their exact shape long enough to form a good 
image. ESO scientists spent 10 years develop- 
ing a system called “active optics" that man- 
tains the mirror's shape automatically, u s in g 


computer-controlled supports. Active optics 
applied successfully in 


have already been appl 
ESO’s New Technology Telescope, which be- 
gan operation at La Stlla earlier this year. 

The 3 .5 8- me ter mirror of the NTT, 24 centi- 
meters (9_3 inches) thin, rests on 75 mobile and 
three fixed supports. (The VLT minors, 
chough more than twice as broad, are even 


will certainly not he the last. Even before the 
NTT had been installed in Chile, Japan an- 
nounced its intention to use active optics in its 
planned 7.6 meter telescope in Hawaii The 
Keck telescope will use a similar system to 
adjust its mirrors, but with a different kind of 
feedback loop. 

VLT technology goes a step further than 
NTT. Not only will VLT be equipped with 
active optics, but it will also feature a refine- 
ment called “adaptive optics" that does effec- 
tively the same thing as active optics, but in 
milliseconds instead of minutes. Tnis results in 
images almost as sharp as if they had been 
marie outside of the disturbing effects of the 
earth's atmosphere. 

The French will contribute the electronics 
for the adaptive optics. Developed at ONERA, 
a research center of the defense ministry in 
ChatUlon, these circuits convert the i ma ge s 
coming from the primary 8.2 meter mirror into 
electric pulses, which are fed into a computer. 
The computer then instructs a small secondary 
mirror, built by the French firm CGE, to 
rhang r shape accordingly, all in a fraction of a 
second- Thus, the image is improved before it is 
actually registered by electronic detectors. This 
remarkable system will be assembled from its 
components by the Paris Observatory station 
in Meudon. 

Unlike the U.S. military, which is thought to 
have been working for years on adaptive optics 
technology for the purpose of satellite tracking 
and laser weaponry, the French government 
has encouraged its researchers to share the 
technology with scientists. Not only can it 
bring in outside contracts to government re- 
search labs, says G era r d Roussel of ONERA 




Model of the Very Large Telescope, which connects four 8.2 meter telescopes, under construction iAChile. 


but doing basic research like astronomy also 
brings good publicity and can also lead to 
contracts for French industry. Ro asset has 
been encouraged to use even the most ad- 
vanced electronics for the VLT. By contrast, 
the U.S. ariHrary has kept mum about its tech- 
nology, forcing civilian scientists to “reinvent 
the wheel" as one ESO astronomer puts it. 

Adaptive optics “push the limits" of the 
known technology, said Jacques Beckers of 
ESO. Mr. Beckers, a Dutchman, returned to 
Europe after a long stint at the U.S. National 
Optical Astronomy Observatory to work on 
the VLT. 


Adaptive optics will necessarily have limita- 
tions. Foremost among these is that it would be 
very expensive to provide adaptive optics for 
all visible light entering the telescope, said Mr. 
Beckers. It is more feasible to use the technol- 
ogy for j ogger wavelengths that the eye cannot 
see, especially the near infrared. Furthermore, 
adaptive optics cannot be used on the faintest 
objects in the sky, a certain minimum of light is 
required. 

Scientists admit that the technology for the 
VLT has not yet been proven to work — for 
that matter, neither has that of t he K eck tele- 
scope. But the success of the NTT, and the 


outstanding reputation th. 
among astronomers all over tf 
that the VLT has a strong cl 

ing. By the first decade of the | 
earthbound scientists may havi 
to achieve a new understandin 
and evolution of stars, planets, 
even the universe itself. 


ESO enjoys 
Id, indicate 
of succeed- 

imllwiinffl, 

the VLT 
the origins 
and 


STEVEN DICKMAN is the A/wW comspon- 
deni for Nature, the British jourij of science. 
He writes about politics and scienl in Genrum- 
speaking Europe. 
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Over Land or Sea, Satellite! 


Boost In-Flight Phone Service 


By Robert Bailey 


ONDON — Bong out 
of touch for a few hours 
of long-distance, inter- 
continental flight can be 
a welcome relief for some har- 
rassed executives. For others, it 
can mean costly business delays 
and a clutch of messages waiting 
for them on arrival. 

Passenger telephone services on 
aircraft will change flights for 
both groups. 

The service is made possible by 
reliable, high-quality links provid- 
ed by a system of satellites in gpo- 
sta lionary orbit over the Atlantic, 
Pacific and Indian oceans, origi- 
nally designed to provide commu- 
nications services for ships at sea. 
Now the International Maritime 
Satellite Organization, or Inmar- 
sat, is actively developing the sys- 
tem to serve the aviation industry. 

Aircraft fitted with special an- 
tennas can route voice and data 
signals through Inmarsat satellites 
to ground stations, which relay 
them on through the international 
switching network. 

It is the availibility of services 
over oceans that is novel Terres- 
trial-linked UHF/VHF air-to- 
ground telephone services have 
been provided by a number of 
US carnets since the mid-1980s. 
But these services have beat limit- 
ed to the continental United 
States. 

As with existing U.S. airline ser- 
vices, in-cabin equipment for the 
new satellite links varies. Smite 
airlines are planning telephone ki- 
osk areas. British Airways, which 
on a trial baas has already started 
offering voice communications on 
two 747s operating in the Atlantic 
region, has detachable handsets 
that can be taken back to seats 
once a credit card has been logged. 
Other systems may be included in 
armrests as part of individual pas- 
senger entertainment and co mm a- 
ni cations systems. 

Much of the system is service- 
oriented: It will allow forward 
booking and ticketing, car rentals 
and hotel reservations to be made 


in flight In some schemes, duty- 
free orders wiD be phoned ahead 
and the purchases will be ready for 
pick-up after the aircraft lands. 

In addition, however, all the 
major airlines plan to use satellites 
in a way that will revolutionize 
aeronautical communications in 
the 1990s. Automatic surveillance 
will enable closer control of air- 
craft positions and headings on 
major world air routes, making it 
possible for more aircraft to fly the 
most efficient routes. Crews can 
be relieved of many routine com- 
munications tasks, including peri- 
odic position reporting and relay- 
ing of other engineering and 


Eliza- 


lete- 


The system will 


allow booking and 
ticketing, car 
rentals and hotel 
reservations to be 
made in flight. 


weather data monitored by auto- 
matic sensors aboard aircraft. Sat- 
ellite communications should al so 
enable controllers to minimize 
around delays and stacking, and 
thereby help airlines save on their 
fud costs. 

A number of international con- 
sortiums have been formed to pro- 
vide services to international air- 
lines in the next 12 months. These 
include British Telecom Entema- 
tional’s Skypbone, which is al- 
ready providing services for BA 
and the Paris-based SITA in-flight 
communications organization. 
SITA is linked with Fiance Tele- 
com, Canada’s Teleglobe and 
Australia's Overseas Telecom- 
munications Commissjoa in the 
consortium venture. 

In the United States, the Feder- 
al Communications Commission 
earlier this year gave the go-ahead 
for the Communications Satellite 
Corporation, or COMSAT, to par- 


ticipate in Inmarsat's i 

f ragrant as sole 
Ini ted States, 
linked up with Japan‘S 
D enshin Denwa in an 
that allows each partner } use the , 
other’s pound stations i 
fuS global services fen i ‘ 
private aircraft 
COMSATs vice . 
aeronautical services, 
beth Young, says that a t 
ly operational, full- 
— capable of train; 
speed data and digitally 
voice signals for both r " 
lions and 

tions — mil be available I 
United States late next ; 

Thus far, however, 

Skypbone system has been 1 
the way. BTI sa) 

British Airway 
successful Calls, charged at I 
a minute, are routed : 
ish Telecom's Gooahflly i 
tion in Cornwall, En gland 
fications to equipment 
planned that will allow the ! 
to operate globally through 
satellite-receiving stations 
ed by Norway Te' 
tions Administration and 
co m m un i cat ions Singapore. 

BA says calls last an aven v 
three minutes, but that some 
as long as a half hour. PassenA 
response scans enthusiastic: (V 
one flight to Miami, 30 a»Hg wet ‘ 
made. At present, the system pe* 
mils just four calk to be ma<V 1/ 
any one time. 

Beginning in December, Sky. 
phone plans to offer ground-to^m 
communications services. Thh: 
will have particular attractions k 
the corporate jet user. Whether, 
large dvfl airliners can cope with 
incoming calls remains to be s 
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some are reportedly considering 
employing an in- flight fails man- 
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The, investment costs in anten- 
nas and communications systems 
are estimated at $250,000 or more 
on a Wide-bodied long-haul jet. 
That in major airlines are consid- 


ering 


. - lT i the services i 

that the potential revenue ' 

set theCosts. 


Hydrogen Tested as Aiito Fuel 
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Continued from page 7 


siem, whereas gasoline fumes lin- 
ger close to the ground before dis- 
persing 

Still both Daimler and BMW 
report that a considerable part of 
their development efforts are 
aimed at safe, lead-free storage of 
hydrogen fueL 

The related question is what is 
the best method of storage. By 
now, the tests by both carmakers 
have all but dimmatrd usin g hy- 
drogen in gas form As a gas it 
takes up about 14 times the space 
of liquid hydrogen 2 nd as much as 
30 percent can be lost by leakage 
unless the tanks are perfectly 
sealed. 

Two other storage methods hold 
more promise. One is in liquid 
form, and the other in the form of 
metal hydrides. In the latter, hy- 
drogen is mixed with a metal alloy, 
a process whereby the gas mole- 
cules are stored within the metal’s 
molecular structure. 

The drawbacks to both methods 
pose formidable technological 
problems. To be kept in liquid 
form, hydrogen must be main- 
tained at minus 2S3 de g re es centi- 
grade. It means developing a car 


with temperature extremes — in 
the rear a cryogenic tank , and up 
fro nt, a fu el pump able to handle 
the extremely cold hydrogen in the 
vicinity of a heat-creating engine. 

BMW is bong assisted in the 
development of a liquid hydrogen 
lank by tbe West German Aero- 
space Research Institute DFVLR 
in Stuttgart and by the Messer 
Griesbeim company. The tank is 
described as being like a high-tech 
thermos bottle. 


Shaped like a cylinder, the 
tank's walls ore a combination of 
many layers of aluminum foil and 
fiberglass, and the latest tests have 
shown it to lose only one percent 
of the hydrogen due to evapora- 
tion. 

While BMW has concentrated 
on liquid hydrogen, Daimler's ef- 
forts have involved hydro- 

gen and metal hydrides. Daimler 
conducted over 250, (XX) kilome- 
ters of road tests with a fleet of 
vehicles in West Berlin between 
1984 and 198S. 

At the 1988 World Hydrogen 
Energy Conference in Moscow. 
Daimler engineers said the draw- 
back to gaseous hydrogen is that 
the containers required to keep the 
hydrogen undeT the necessary 


prcssui s are too large and heavy, 
which erred is only short 
ranges ‘and reduces the payload 
toozmh." 

As t metal hydrides, Daimler 
report; having marie c o p ri dcrablc 
progre m developing storage 
tanks, ailing, the creation of an 
alloy ti 11 only chqa kal scientists 
can da pher — TiZrVfeQMn — 
a “®de one." The alloy “provides 
suffiriet hydrogen pressure for 
vehicle peration over a wide load 
range 2 ambient temperatures." 
Daimle engineers reported. 

But o e drawback they noted is 
jha t^ hymd^ to &nofoy requires 

gen. 0 Otmrwise, impurities can re- 
dnee thettorage capacity. 

Storagl capacity is a crucial fac- 
tor affcoing hydrogen-powered 
cars’ drivbg range before refud- 
mg. bothBMW and Daimler re- 
port. For nample, the minimum 
nrngp for {MW’s liquid hydrogen 
cars is 3CC kilometers (about 186 

“des), far below today’s conven- 
tional eascWpowered cars. 
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West German Research Facility Puts Solar Power to the Test 


By Doughs Sirtton 


K OBERN-GONDORF, West Oa- 
“y— A few twists and turns of 
tne Moselle River from the city of 
Koblenz, in a landscape of steep 
stoping vineyards, crnmWmg catties and v£ 
the river's shores, West Genaany 
suddenly is one tourist attraction richer. 

Since April, a daily average of about 100 

people have traveled individually or in oraa- 
nged bu s tows to a hflltop above the Mbgcfic 

Tiie chief aim is to test 
solar cells, under north- 
central European weather 
conditions, and ultimately, 
to make solar power 
economically feasible. 

j 

River town of KobexurGondotf for 8 look at 


tech foray yet mto solar power research and 
development 

It is a 340-Irilowatt photovoltaic power plant 
built and operated by the utility fins Rneis- 
ische- W es tfaelische Elektrizitaetswexke, in 
what RWE describes as bona “one of .the hast 
economical power plants in Europe,” but one 
with far-reaching implications. 

RWE’s chief aim with the facility is to test 
and compare solar ceQs maria around the 
world, under north-central European weather 
conditions, and ultimately, to m«W splay pow- 
er economically feasible. 

Officially inaugurated in October 1988, the 
Kobern-Gondorf pilot facility, under the pro- 
ject called RWE-1 MW Photovoltalk, was first 
opened to the public in April, and the great 


interest in it has taken RWE officials by sur- 
prise. 

“We've had an average of 2,000 visitors a 
month. ] guess people are curious about what 
this country’s energy future could look like,” 
remarked Stefan Hedter, an RWE electrical 


ror RWE, West Germany's tenth biggest 
MjaSpaoy in 2988 with turnover topping 25 
billion Deutsche marks and a major operator 
of atomic plants in a country where public 
opinion has dramatically shifted against nucle- 
ar power, the publicity generated by Kobem- 
Gobdorf has been a welcome chyny - 

But RWE insists that the solar facility, built 
at a cost of 13 milli on DM, is far from being a 
publicity stunt, and that the firm is serious in 
its aim of eventually installing photovoltaic 
power plants on a large scale to augment its 
electricity production m West Germany. 

“This is not some alibi project — if we were 
looking for that, we could have done it ranch 
more cheaply,” RWEs director in charge of 
energy appHc&tiom and development, Bond 
Stpy, told the scientific monthly BUd der Wis- 
senschaft. “Rather, this is a well thought-oat 
corporate undertaking which is part of our 
long-term planning.” 

The Kobern-Gondorf photovoltaic facility 
is the first of three solar power plants that 
RWE, which is based in Essen, is planning; 
together, the three will combine for one mega- 
watt of maximum power capacity. What makes 
this facility already unique, RWE engineers 
say, is that it is Europe's largest solar power 
plant to be linked directly into a commercial 
electricity power grid. 

, Beyond the fact of its size; the Kobern- 
Gondorf amiplex is alro a pioneering effort in 


and development, each of -which is 
crucial in trying to reach the overriding goal of 
solar cell application — economic feasibility. 

First, the plant is testing a multitude of solar 
cells — a total of 340,000 arranged in 7,800 
modules — made in the United States, West 



The solar plant at Kobern-Gondorf, an unexpected tourist attraction. 


Germany, Prance, and Japan, to compare di- 
rectly thar power production efficiency under 
the same rirmaric conditions. 

Secondly, RWE engineers are testing several 
U.S.- and West German-made inverters that 
convert the solar-produced DC into AC cur- 
rent for feeding into power grids, one of the 
thorniest technological aspects of photovoltaic 
application. 

The inverters have to compensate for the 
fluctuations in power production of solar cells, 
such as when the sun is constantly peeking in 
and out of the clouds, in order to assure a 
steady electrical input to maintam the required 
voltage levels. Without such power consisten- 
cy, grid-connected operation of solar plants 
becomes too risky. 


Besides comparing the performance of the 
solar cells and inverters for the application in 
co mm ercial power grids, the Kobern-Gondorf 
facility is also testing them for use in office 
buddings or private homes. 

According to Ulrich Beyer, project leader at 
Kobera-Gondorf, this last area has major com- 
mercial potential in West Germany, provided 
the technological and economic feasibility is 
guaranteed. 

He rites studies that show that 30 percent of 
rooftops in West Germany are more or less 
aimed southward, providing 150 square kilo- 
meters (about 58 square miles) of potential 
solar panel exposure space; that production 
could reach 15 bilhon kilowatt-hours, covering 


4 percent of public electricity consumption. 

As to commercial grid power production, 
Mr. Beyer wrote in BUd der Wissenschaft, there 
are some 1 ,000 square kilometers of rural space 
— farm fields of inadequate or borderline 
fertility — suitably situated for positioning of 
photovoltaic panels. Such an area. If fully de- 
veloped, could cover a full one-quarter of West 
Germany’s electricity needs. 

So the question of potential even in a coun- 
try as foggy and rainy much erf the time as West 
Germany, has become apparenL The cost of 
such electricity is the one remaining problem. 
By industry calculations, one kilowatt-hour of 
solar-produced electricity would cost consum- 
ers 3 DM, or some 20 tiroes the present regular 
commercial price. 

“At Kobern-Gondorf, one of the main ob- 
jects besides testing the solar cdls' perfor- 
mance is how to cut costs.” Mr. Hccker said. 
“Everything we leara here will be used to try to 
build the next photovoltaic facility at the 
cheapest possible co$l” 

But that is still at least two years away; at die 
moment, the focus of the RWE engineers' 
attention at Kobero-Gondorf is on the perfor- 
mance erf the solar panels and inverters. 

The Kobern-Gondorf facility occupies a 
tract of rocky sod just above a vineyard. Most 
of the space is taken up by “tables” of solar 
modules slanted at a 30-degree angle towards 
the southwest Wind-tunnel tests were con- 
ducted to achieve the maximum stability in 
view of the exposed hilltop position of the site, 
and care was taken to position the modules so 
they would not cast shkiows on each other. 

There are three chid 1 “solar Fields,” A B. 
and C, accounting for 6,636 of the total of 
7,800 modules, each field having a peak perfor- 
mance capability of around 100 kilowatts. The 
tests of these fields concerns their input to 
commercial power grids of medium (10-20 kv) 
voltage. 

The remaining 1.104 solar modules are ar- 
rayed in five much smaller test fields, T-l to T- 
5, ranging in output between 1.4 kilowatts and 


12.6 kilowatts, and together combining for 40 
kilowatts to give the facility its 340-Mcwatt 
capacity. 

Solar Field A consists of 2J40 modules 
delivered by the West German company AEG, 
the modules consisting of mnlncrystalkne sili- 
con cells. Solar Field B has two sections, one 



multicrystalline 
made by the U.S. firm Sotarex. 

Solar Field C consists entirely of two differ- 
ent types of monocxystaHine cells with 2404 
modules made by Hoxan of Japan. 

The T- fields are a test of local power appli- 
cations; the T-l, for example, is the roof of the 
facility's administration b uilding and rnnntfe 
of 250 tnonocrvstalline solar modules provided 
byAEG. 

The T-2, T-3, and T-4 Grids are each testing 
amorphous silicon cells made by the American 
companies Arco Solar and Sovoai.cs, and by 
the French firm Chronar. The T-5 field con- 
sists of six modules of monocrystalUne 
made by another U.S. company, Mobil Solar. 

“Our initial observations arc that the Hoxan 
cells have been the most reliable, but I have to 
stress that this is only a very pnUmiiuay re- 
sult," Mr. Hedter said. 

“We will be co mp ilin g data for a full two 
years before making any conclusions about the 
modules," he added. 

Another preliminary observation is that the 
facility appears to be meeting pre-project ener- 
gy production calculations maH«- py computer. 
Those calculations, based on meteorological 
data for the region, predicted a net output of 
250,000 kilowatt hours at Kobern-Gondorf. As 
of mid-August, not yet halfway in the test year, 
about 150,000 kilowatt- hours had been fed 
into the electrical grid. 

“Of course, we've had a prettygood summer 
this year,” Mr. Hccker notes. “This is another 
reason why we are conducting the test over a 
two-year period, to provide for weather-related 
fluctuations.” 
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Superconductors: 
A Silver Lining? 


New York Times Sertke 

T HE DRAMATIC dis- 
covery two years agp of 
high-temperature super- 
conducting materials 
won two scientists a Nobel Prize 
and sparked visions of a new era of 
clean and cheap energy. By mixing 
elements into a ceramic com- 
pound, researchers created a resis- 
lance-free electrical carrier that 
did not need the severely cold tem- 
peratures usually required for su- 
perconductivity. 

But the practical usefulness of 
these new ceramics outside the lab 
has been stalled. The materials are 
brittle. In anything other than pel- 
let form, they crack, dramatically 
increasing the natural electrical re- 
sistance, Strengthening them usu- 
ally comes auhe expense of supw- 
conductivity jtsdf. 


Scientists at the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory near Chicago 
may have a solution. Into the su- 
perconducting compound they 
mix powdered silver, creating a 
paste that is then baked onto a 
quarter-inch-wide ribbon erf silver 
foil A good natural conductor, 
silver gives the ceramic flexibility 
without sacrificing its ability to 
cany electricity and also fills in 
any cracks that occur, with only a 
modest loss of conductivity. The 
foil gives the ceramic added 
strength. 

“With our stuff, we can make 
coils for power storage, generation 
and for sustaining magnetic 
fields, ” said Dr. Balu Balachan- 
dran. an Argonne ceramist. 
"We’ve widened the potential 
enormously.’’ 
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U.S. Engine Options 


Continued from page 7 

ougher dean-air proposals coni- 
ng from individual states, is pul- 
ing enormous pressure on domes- 
ic and foreign car companies 
dike to come up with cars that can 
mm fuels other than gasoline. 

Such fuels, however, are in scam 
upply in terms of their ready 
(variability at filling stations. 
Viso, because of the enormous 
rests associated with malting al- 
eru alive fuels as accessbk as gas- 
>line, tile gasoline substitutes 
>rdbablv won’t exist in significant 
iuppiy until the late 1990s, many 
mto and petroleum industry ex- 
sens say. 

Thus, there is the current etn- 
ihasis on flexible-fuel vehicles, 
dso known as “gasoline tolerant 
n ethanol vehicles." Their purpose 
s to give buyers a choke, and to 
live vehicle manufacturers and 
jetroleum refiners enough time to 
same up with the technologies to 
make dedicated alternative fads 
rehides a reality, said Helen O. 
Petrauskas, Ford Motor Co.'s vice 
j resident of environmental and 
safety engineering. 

“¥< 


ou can’t expect people to buy 
ihanol vehicles if the fuel isn’t 
rilable," Dr. Petrauskas said, 
ut if they have a choice of fud- 
; with gasoline or methand-gas- 
oe mixtures, that would he an 
jeutive to buy," she said. 

Fhe flexible-fuel vehicles would 
y cm electronic, optical fuel- 
inposition sensors to auromati- 
lv adjust engine functions to 
iei the characteristics of the fuel 
ing used. . , . . , 

Methanol — an alcohol derived 
im natural gas, wood, and coal 
currently is leading the alterna- 
e fuels race, largely because of 
potential for reducing photo- 
critical smog, that stiffing hazy 
asma that hovers over many 
nge&ied cities. Also, because 
iihanol burns more quickly and 
mpteidy than gasoline, it pro- 
ves more power, according to 
iughn R. Bums, director of 
irysler Corp.’s advanced engine 
items program. 

But methanol has its draw- 
cks. Chief among them is that 
;thanol-fuded cars now have 
.percent Jess driving range than 
solute models. Other difficulties 
dude methanol’s corrosivity and 
deity, properties that will re- 
ire substantial materials subset* 
lion in cars using the fuel. 
Ethanol, a grain-derived ako- 
1, is also on the alternative fuels 
l, along with hydrogen, pro- 
ne. natural gas and KMafled re- 
initiated gasolines designed to 
luce ozone-forming aromatics 
e benzene and xytent Like 
rthanol. the adoption of these 
ier alternative fuels also would 


require major changes in automo- 
tive design and fuel-distribution 
and pricing systems. 

Then, of course, there is etectrio 
ity, which totally eliminates vehi- 
cle emissions. But electric vehicles, 
under study for nearly 20 years, 
remain hostage to short driving 
ranges (120 mites, or 194 Itilome- 
ters, before recharging in the best 
cases), heavy, bulky battery pack- 
ages, and long recharge times. As 
such, automotive engineers view 
the electric vehicle as a long shot 
in the battle fra cleaner air. 

There are other technologies. 
Automakers increasingly are de- 
pending an computerized engines 
to control enrisaons. The 1990 
Audi V-8 Quattro, with its 3.6- 
liter, 32-valve, fud-imected engine 
is a case in point A digital control 
unit processes sensor signals and 
handles aD of the engine’s func- 
tions, including deceleration fuel 
cut-off to save gas and reduce 
emissions. 

Ceramic-component engines, 
which have the ability to operate 
at temperatures substantially 
higher than their all-metal coun- 
terparts, also are under study in 
the United States and Japan. Us- 
ing heat more efficiently means 
binning fuel more completely, 
thus reducing harmful emissions 
that eventually reach the tailpipe 
and atmosphere, according to U.S. 
automotive engineers who have 
been appealing to Congress for 
more federal funding of ceramic- 
engine projects. 

Where all of this technology will 
crane out is anybody's guess at the 
moment. But one thing is certain, 
said to Thomas O’Grady, presi- 
dent of Integrated Automotive 
Resources, a Pennsylvania-based 
automotive consulting firm. “Con- 
sumers are going to be paying 
more for their cars," Mr. Q’Grady 
said. 

With automobiles now costing 
an average 514,000 in the United 
States, higher prices could keep 
many consumers in their older 
"dirty-fueT cats a longer time, 
Mr. O’Grady said. “If that hap- 
pens, that would defeat the pur- 
pose of any dean-air legislation,” 
he said. 

Automakers will have to work 
hard to keep the lid on costs of 
their dean-air technologies. The 
companies and the government 
will also have to something to edu- 
cate the public about those poten- 
tially higher charges, Mr. O’Grady 
said. 

“Everybody wants dean air," he 
said “Somebody has to pay for 
it." 


WARREN BROWN is on ike 
staff of The Washington Post 


European components 



Components for Europe 



An Integrated component system: within the car of today are numerous components and 
products, each having a history of development and growing technologies over a period 
of many years. Magneti MareUi has taken these individual components and developed 
them into totally integrated systems for today and the future. It is a Europe of system - 
a Europe which is looking to the future of the car . Magneti Marelli is investing in that fu- 
ture with product innovation, quality, commitment to technological research and manu- 
facturing automation (two hundred million pounds). Magneti Marelli has been chosen 
by all the world’s leading car manufacturers. Annual sales of £ 1600 million prove that 
Magneti Mardli’s integrated product systems are right for the successful car industry of 
the future. Magneti MareUi in Europe - serving the Automotive world. 
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Human Cells for 
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Methods May Improve Ability 
To Assess Environmental Risks 
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by John Markoff 


HICAGO —Six years ago, MarkTeflian may have 
bgc n one of die few people who could have con- 
ceived of the sprawling system of interwoven com- 
puters that controls virtually every aspect of the 
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United Airlines terminal ax O'Hare International Aupon. 

Mr. Teflian, who joined United in 1975 at the age of 19, had 
an expert in the communications artworks that 
connect computers and a believer that the growing power of 
microprocessors — computers on a chip —would revolution- 
ize the design of corporate computer operations. 

As a result, the system he and bis coll e a gu e s have developed 
for United represents one of the nation's foremost examples 
of distributed processing, an approach to computing that 
ra Iras tasks formerly handled by large central computers and 
parcels them out to hundreds or even thousands of personal 
computers and work stations. The desktop devices are placed 
at the sites where information is needed to perform task sHke 
scheduling the departure of an airplane or as s ignin g a crew 

“I’ve always had a willingness to try new things,” said Mr. 
Teflian. who is now technical vice president at Co via. Unit- 
ed's computer operations subsidiary. “And Tm a strong 
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By Michael Balter 
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ARIS — Do relatively low ex- 
posures to toxic chemicals. 


pesticides or radiation pose a 
threat of cancer, birth defects. 


-A- threat of cancer, birth defects, 
or other diseases? If you put this ques- 
tion to an environmental activist and to 
the head of a corporation subject to 
environmental regulatory laws, you 
would probably get two different an- 
swers. Yet the issue of environmental 
risk has become a significant controver- 
sy, debated in newspaper opinion col- 
umns, government agency hearing 
rooms and. increasingly, in the courts. 

In the United States, the past two 
years have brought a rash of media 
reports about environmental concerns, 
from the hazard that pesticides such as 
Alar might pose for children, to the 
possible dangers of electromagnetic ra- 
diation produced by power lines and 
electric blankets. While some cynical 
observers have dubbed this phenome- 
non the “chemical of the week” syn- 
drome. regulatory agencies have found 
themselves increasingly caught between 
environmentalists demanding stricter 
controls and industry representatives 
reluctant to spend money eliminating 
exposures that may prove to be harm- 
less. 

Adding to the confusion is the fact 
that scientists themselves often do not 
agree on how best to assess the risks 
from environmental agents. In the past 
few years, however, a number of lab- 
oratories in North America and Europe 
have begun developing techniques that 
may allow researchers to measure di- 
rectly, at the level of the DNA of living 
cells, the damage caused by chemicals 
and radiation. These approaches make 
up a new Add that some scientists have 
called “molecular epidemiology.” 


theoretical, they have been an easy 
mark for criticism from both sides of 
the controversy. 

“We need to And a way to do risk 
determination,” said W illiam Thiily of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. “instead of risk guessing." 

The new methodology employs a va- 
riety of “biological markers* to detect 
genetic damage, which is thought to be 
a precursor to cancer and birth defects. 
One that seems to be especially promis- 
ing is the human gene called HPRT. 


higher, and here we have data showing 
that the relative risk for mutation of 
lymphocytes in smokers is SO percent 
higher, too.” 


- Earty results with the HPRT test in- 
dicate that exposures previously 
thought to be low can lead to measur- 
able genetic damage. Karen Messing 
and co-workers at the University of 
Quebec in Montreal, studied the mu- 


Some researchers believe that the new 
techniques may prove most useful in 
occupational settings, in which a number of 
workers are exposed to the same things. 


Mr. Thill/s research group at MIT 
has developed a method which might 
mnire it much ea sier to dfctifigmdi be- 
tween different mutation-causing sub- 
stances. They have found that double- 
stranded DNA molecules differing by 
only one molecular sub-unit can be 
identified ncing a techniq ue that causes 
the strands to pull apart when subject- 
ed to a chemical and electrical gradient. 
Depending on the location and type of 
damage to the DNA, the strands sepa- 
rate at different times, leading to char- 
acteristic “mutational spectra." So far, 
e?ch chemical used has produced a dif- 
ferent pattern. 


believer that computer systems should function to support the 
way we believe people should work together.” _ < 


use me netware pie** » : 

computer releases the baton, freeing the network for othe^_ 

users. ■ 1 

^^4 QVLVS SYSTEM here has also been a proving*- 


R esearchers in this Reid 

caution, however, that mo- 
lecular epidemiology may 
never be able to determine 
with certainty that a particular person 
was exposed to a particular chemical 
Mr. Glickman, for example, believes 
that it may prove most useful in occu- 
pational settings, in which a number of 
workers are exposed to the same things. 

“Where we wfl] be able to say some- 
thing is with people in the nuclear, 
automotive, or chemical industries, 
where there is a relatively high concen- 
tration of a limited number of sub- 
stances. Then perhaps we could say, are 
they mutating or aren't they?" he said. 

On the other hanH Mr. Glickman 
said, “if something changes your DNA 
it’s bad, and 1 don’t give a damn if it 
only causes cancer in rats and not in 
humans, 1 don’t want to eat it.” 


which contains the genetic code for an 
enzyme involved in DNA synthesis. 

The technique was worked out origi- 
nally by Richard Albertim of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and Alec Moriey of 
Flinders Medical Center in Bedford 
Park, South Australia. A simple chemi- 
cal test, using the T-cells (a type of 
lymphocyte, or white blood cell) from 
human donors, can distingnish HPRT 
genes that have been inactivated by 
mutations from those that are still func- 
tional A normal adult has a very low 
level of T-cells with mutant HPRT 
genes, but people who are known to 
have been exposed to gene-damagmg 
agents show measurable increases in 
their mutant frequency. 


tant frequencies of a group of radio- 
therapy and nuclear medicine techni- 
cians at Quebec's Notre Dame 
HospitaL They found that, compared 
tO a control group, the terhnirjans had 
significantly higher levels of mutant T- 
ceBs. 


What may make these techniques 
even more promising is their potential 
to provide dues about the identities of 
the culprits responsible for gene dam- 


I N THE past, risk assessment has 
relied heavily on studies in which 
animals, usually rats and mice; 
are fed relatively high doses of 
the chemicals being tested. The results 
are then extrapolated, usng complex 
mathematical models, down to the lev- 
els at which humans are likely to be 
exposed. Because the results are highly 


F OR EXAMPLE, according 
to studies by researchers at 
the University of Sussex, in 
Brighton, England, smokers 
have about a 50 percenthigher frequen- 
cy of HPRT mutants than nonsmdeers. 

“This is a remarkable coincidence,’ 
says Bryn Bridges, head of the univera- 
ty*s Cell Mutation Unit. “The relative 
risk for leukemia (cancer of the leuko- 
cytes, of which the lymphocytes are one 
type) among smokers is SO percent 


Barry Glickman and his colleagues at 
York University in Toronto have chem- 
ically analyzed thousands of mutations 
of a gene found in a common gut bacte- 
rium called Escherichia coli. 

“We have demonstrated the absolute 
umaueness of each kind of treatment 
we have used, chemical or physical 
These agents are leaving recognizable 
footprints," Mr. Glickman said. 


Today, many computer experts regard die architecture of 
the complex system, built by Covia at United and in place for 
two years, as a model that will be duplicated by other 
businesses. 

And among the emerging lessons is the unexpected one that 
the makers of mainframes and powerful mini-computers, like 
International Business Machines Cocp. and Digital Equip- 
ment Corp^ are likely to be in an increasingly scrong postion 
even though the importance erf their hardware is diminishing. 
In Covia’s case, for example, IBM's expertise and round-the- 
clock cooperation have proved essential to making a system 
work as h grows. 

“There’s a world of enterprise- wide computing that most 
people aren’t exposed to,” said Irving Wladawsky-Berger, 
vice president of IBM’s Data Systems division. “Software and 
service is where the business will be." 

He said that in the new model of c omp uti n g, the mai nfr a m e 
would not disappear. Instead, its role would change to that of 
a po w er fu l electronic librarian, handling information requests 
from smaller computers spread around the world. 

The companies lading the way w31 be those, like United, 
thm need to handle huge numbers of transactions “online” — 
that is, by responding immediately to a request for informa- 
tion, a ticket purchase, a seating assi gnm ent, an order for a 
special meaL As Mr. Teflian points out, mi airline transaction 


C OVIA’S SYSTEM here has auo ocen aprow ag- 
ground for so-called open systems, the tech nology 
of eating equipmem from ditfo m. amp ror to 
dors to operate together. IBMs Systems Network 


v_x siarssrnn 

Architecture dosdy resembles the Open Systems Manage?* 
software developed by Covia. This design penrata computenl 
from different manufacturers to easily exchange data antf- 
even share applications. _ 

And Covia has also been a testing ground for ways to add: 

new applications without disturbing oW ones that would be., 
too costly to replace. “We spent a long time tiding to crack the 
coexistence nut,” Mr. Teflian said. • , . «_ 

In 1988 United sold half of Covia to five airimes, US Air,„ 
B ritish Airways, Swissair, KLM Roya l Dut ch Airlines an^L 
Alitalia. United remains the managing partner. 

Covia’s system is still in its infancy in many respects. To, 
start with, Com has yet to install extensive distributed . 


processing at other United hub airports, like those in Siq. 
Francisco and Philadelphia. Uni ted & terminals at those sir- 
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r tions are performed on mainframes and are . . . , 

The companies leading the way will be those, like United, on “dumb" terminals — monitors with no computing jpowef • 
thm rwri tn h»n di» hng ennmhersof transactions “on line" — — at remote locations like boarding areas. When the man^ 

that is, by responding immediately to a request for informa- computer is down, tasks like boarding and ticketing are more' 
tion, a ticket purchase, a seating assignm ent, an order for a HMy tn grind m « halt .-M) 

special meaL As Mr. Teflian points out, an airline transaction In addition, Covia is still in the early stages of addinjj* 

problems are particularly demanding because services and computer sub-systems to itsnetworkto expend fhesovkieSlb; 
employees are spread over a wide area and schedules are partners can offer consumers. For instance, lastfmbuth OovBl 1 


P RELIMINARY work with 
mammalian cells has given 
similar results. “If you look at 
mutations in people," (Hick- 
man said, “you should be able to sprout 
some wisdom about what caused 
them.’’ 


It is quite likely that, as these new 
techniques are applied, new controver- 
sies about their interpretation will arise. 

“What is going on now," says Mr. 
Thiily, “is that the price of ignorance is 
high in all camps. Yet there are too 
many people with too many ways of 
looking at things to imagine that the 
road to a new technology will be simple 
or straightforward.” 


employees are spread over a wide area and schedules are partners can offer consumers. For instance, lastfmboth OovBl 1 
constantly adjusted to reflect delays or, in some cases, early formed a new company, C/ LAS, jointly withLobws Hotels to 
arrivals. seD computerized reservation systems to !be lxrttf indusiry>' 

Large companies are adopting different strategies to build Covia «iy> recently added a new service called 1 Pocdpcant^ 

these distributed processing systems. In some cases they are whichpennits travel agents to dectronkaflycapture and sort) 


turning operations over to outside management. For example, 
earlier tins month the Eastman Kodak Co. said that IBM 
would design and manage a new dam center for Kodak at its 
Rochesterheadquaners. As part of the agreement the center 
will be owned by IBM. 

United has preferred to maintain overall control but relies 
on support from important vendors like IBM. For Mr. Te- 
flian. the result is that his job is to make sure that engineers 


MICHAEL BALTER is a free-lance 
writer based in Paris. 


Ilian, the result is that his job is to make sure that engineers 
who have conflicting views about the best ways to design 
systems can voice their arguments, with management and 
each other, then cooperate on a solution. In a system as 
elaborate as the one at Covia, it may mean brokering debates 


which permits travel agents to electronically capture and sot) 
lists of discount seats into whatever categories they cboostf 
That allows than to find more easily which discounts at« | 
available that fit the demand* of various corporate efientat 
The company has installed IOjOOO Focajpoml work stations;* 
Such adaptability is a major goal for Mr. Teffian. Covia;" 1 
which was formed m 1976 as the ApoBo Services division of 
United Airlines, is the world’s second largest travel reserve^ 
tion system after American Airlines' Sabre system and » ! 
locked in a battle with it far business. 


JOHN MARKOFF is on the staff of the New York Times. n 
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A NEW DECADE-A NEW GROWTH ERA. 7 


™ LONDON, OCTOBER 19-20,1909 

THE KHH ANNUAL IhriESNADCNAL HERAIDTOBUNE/^ 


OCTOBER 19 


OCTOBER 20 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS 

RLE. Hjsham Nazer, Minister of Petroleum and Mineral 


Resources, Saudi Arabia. 

OUTLOOKFOR SUPPLY AND DEMAND AND PRICES 
Dr. Robert Mabro, Director, Oxford Institute for Energy 
Studies, Oxford. 

Dr. Herman T. Franssen, Economic Advisor to H.E. The 
Minister of Petroleum and Mineral Resources. The Sul tan^ 
of Oman. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR PRODUCER COOPERATION 
INTO THE 1990's 


Arne Ofen, Minister of Petroleum and Energy, Norway. 
THE GEOPOLITICS OF OIL; 



IRAN, IRAQ AND THE GULF STATES 

Prof. Fred Haffiday, Professor, International Relations, 

Lond on Sc hool of Economics. 

THE UNITED KINGDOM’S ENERGY POLICY 
The RL Hon. John Wakeham M2P., Secretary of State 


for Energy, UJK. 

U.S. OrL COMPANIES' STRATEGIES 

CJ. Silas, Chairman and Chief Executive Officer, 

Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 

THE ENVIRONMENTAL CHALLENGE AND THE 
IMPACT ON THE OIL INDUSTRY 
Dr. Nay Htnn, Regional Director and Representative for 
Asia and the Pacific, United Nations Environment 
Programme, Thailan d 

David S. Mace, General Manager for Health, 

Safety and Environment, BJP. International limi ted. 

10TH ANNIVERSARY DINNER — NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM 

Guest Speaker: Prof. Dr. Sobrato, Secretary General of 
OPEC, Vi enna. Co-sponsored with the New York Mercantile 
Exchange and the Rotterdam Energy Ftataes Exchange. 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS 

HLE. bam 11 Owfai*, Minister of 03, Iraq. 

DEFICITS AND SURPLUSES —FOREVER? 

Dr. Stephen Maris, Senior FeOow in Europe, Institute for ^ 
International Economics, Paris. ' ' 

MARKET PROSPECTS AND CORPORATE STRATEGY \ 
L.C ran Wacfaem, Senior Group Managing Director, 

Royal Dutch/ Shell Group of Companies, The Hague. 
TEOINOLOGICAL CHANGE AND THE DECLINING * 

COST TO THE OIL INDUSTRY ? 

Jean Meo,PreadenLlastitmRraacaisdu)P6tR^ Paris. ? 

^^gJ^^FORTHEWORLDOILn^DUCTRY 

Thomas R. McHafe, Senior Economist Drexd Burnham 
Lambert Trading Corporation, New York. t 

ENERGY POLICY OF THE BUSH ADMINISTRATION ? 

W. Henson Moore, Deputy Secretary of Energy, U.SLA. 
DE-REGULATION AND 1992: IMPLICATIONS 
F OR T HE OIL AND GAS INDUSTRY 
Antonio Cardoso e Cunha, Commissioner for Enenry 

European C ommicriryi Tfr iiwk 

Martha O. Hesse. Chairman, US. Federal Enemr 
Regulatory Commission, Washington, D.C 

THE HIGHLIGHTS OF THE LAST 10 YEARS ' 

AND THE CHALLENGES OFTHENE5CT 10 YEARS - 
ModeabOTs Dfr. Herman T. Franssen, Economic Advisor 
to H.E. The Minister of Petroleum and Mineral Resources. 
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Minolta copiers always put you in tune with any copying 


— = . task. ThaTs why they are deseed to keep intelligence and 


slmpflclty In perfect harmony. So you w 31 discover a new 




level of productivity and quality even In our most compact 


copiers. Why not call your Minolta dealer. He win show you how to create the right 
tone m your office with the right choice: Minolta.The simplicity of intelligence. 
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The amfcrcncefa is £650 VAT ai 

15% (£97 JO), making a total of £747 JO. This 
includes luntries, the Annivasary Dinner 
and post conference documentation. Fees are 
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(iess £50 administration charge) for any 
cancellation received on cs befexe October 9. 
Cancdktkms received after October 9 will be 
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made at any time. 

The sponsors reserve the right to 
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□ Architecture Debate 

□ Opera in Sweden 

□ Tony Richardson 


Chinese Masterpieces 
From Forbidden City 

American Businessman’s Dedication 
Took Exceptional Exhibition to U.S. 


by William H. Honan 

N EW YORJt — In early 1987, 
wfacn Charles H. Moyer gave 
Chinese authorities his “wish 
fist" of nearly 80 masterworks 
from Begix&s forbidden City that he want- 
ed for a major 'American exhibition of tradi- 
tional C hinese p ainting , the Chinese re- 
sponded with * cotmteqxroposaL 
“Thar list had hardly anything on it that 
we wanted,” be recalled with a faint smile. 

• But Moyer, 42, who has made a fortune in 
real estate, was undismayed. The Philadel- 
phia businessman conceived and organized 
the exhibition that opens today at theMetro- 
poiitan Museum of Art, was well schooled in 
Chinese methods of negotiation and had 
recently cemented Iris personal relationship 
With Deng Xiaoping, China's senior leader. 

' Moyer recog nize d that be was being test- 
ed. “What their were doing,” he 


ma/t* f amiliar to many Americans by the 

1987 movie “The Last Emperor. 

The artworks, which transport the west- 
ern viewer into a wodd where exquisite m«- 

vidual brash strokes are “WSS/w 
important t lv"» overall pictorial effect, and 

■l " resale nrmceR and even emper- 


“yras saying/We know you're well connect- 
ed, but nowwe’Te got *" * =_J 
know anything about 
they found ‘we didn’t, they 
thereta no sense in letting us have great 
things." 

Evidently, lAcyer and the team of art 



experts be fiad- brought with him passed the 
testAfter protracted negotiations, thqr got 
all but four of the worits from the Mace 
Museum dpt were on their original wish list 
(the four being too 1» or too fingfe to 

shh)\ and the result is the remarkable exMm- 

tSn catted “Masterworits of Ming and Qing 



r ^Moyer*said that his goals for the «bibi- 

tion, which includes woria from six eme- 
ries, are tointtodued Americans to Chmese 
and enhance friendship between 

^*Tbe highly unusiial far havin g 

teen organized by a private businessman 
rather thanamtor — and one "to® 00 ' 

ceeded where many curatms^ Med — 

and be ca me e xper ts on Chinese art have 
haiiwH it as an unprecedented collection of 
masterpieces. 

The assemblage, said Richard IL Bam- 

stiSSsBSS 

fmest exhibition of Omicrapi^gt^^ 

ornne from China smee the resunqrtion ot 

relations." He added “ 

OT the shows that have been seen , ab "*~’ 
there is no variation in quahty; nearly 
thing is a masterpieces a woric of unusual 
and unexpected rewards. 

* Only five of the 16 

leaves (pa ges from unbound books) ana 

SUB* that make up theshowtou 

SSSSrate before, had 

bOT seen in the Umted States. TbepamtoS* 

STtSy kept in the watted 
Se that contains gardens. 
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ComuL Tke N*» Vert Tto« 


Tim Robbins , playwright, actor and director. 

Tim Robbins and Gang 
Mix Dada and Americana 


by Richard B. Woodward 


N 


Charles H. Moyer 

Mas and the old imperial pjjaceb a 

mouso-hair brushes and so ddiraldy 
nuaiiced that Sherman Lee, fo™** 
of the Cleveland Museum rf A« 
anthority on the sutyect, wrote m the shows 
SS£2e that “fttrthffsubthjy was both 

tmimaginable and supetfluous. 

The subjects include human 1 
and other animals, flowers and 

Oneofthe works, a lont nmrowhs^g 
sadl called “A Thousand 
Ravines," shows a magical 
tous cliffs balanced on sharply aoded twses 
with houses tucked mto this jarring lan 

“taonfing “.a* aatoP ■■!■*£* 

SyeiS egStared only .s visions of i 

d X,tot m gh««olhan e d-rn U , qml 


Pin 


A 16th century hanging scroll by Chen Hangshou. 

Snrina." is bv Lang Shining, an Italian leant 
Giuseppe Cash- 

SfltassfiftSSsss 

Continued on page 13 


EW YORK — At about 6 feel 4. 
walking with a loose, shambling 
gait, his face dimpled and wnn- 
_A_ ’y Se-free, Tim Robbins lorries ljte 
the overcrown kid he portrayed m tee 1988 
'Z*!™ Durham'* - the baby-faced 

SMl^ant, he is 

dnased in sweat pante and T^rt as 

he had just come from S®- ^ panod 
cnectades adds another touch: the boojnsn 
^S^this speech, soft and earnest, and his 
deterarinatirmtetaik about theater, and not 
Hollywood business, dispelstaspopular ««- 

age as a large, chanuma g ?°?” h H £ n ?he 
S* Hke the pitcher Nuke LaLoosh, bat he 

comes across more Ute the 
nlaved in last years “Five Comers, tne 
confident, committed, slightly n «« idealist 
who wants to better the world. m 

“1 try not to do exploitive films, he says. 


when forced to comment on movies. ■ 
av nid those that insult certam lands of peo- 
t tto feature roles witegratmtm^y 
stupid women. I want to say something posi 

bV At the age of 31. Robbins may be on the 
veree of becoming a genuine movie star. In 
h^new film “Sk the 
directed by Terry Jones and scheduled for 
release next month, he co-stars with J ota 
Geese, late of Monty Python. He has just 

rmished work on “Cadillac Man with Rob- 
in Williams, and this fall, shooungv^lhcpn 

for “Jacob’s Udder," a psychobp^a^ 
about a Vietnam veteran overcome by p«- 
SdemS^Srected by Adrian Lwte U 
win be the first Elm that Robbins wffl have 
m cmraby himself without strong costar* 
Buthe doesn’t want to talk 
this. For the occasion, he hasasked that 
be interviewed with Adam 
league in the Actors Gang, a Los Angdes- 


Continued on page 12 
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Classics Thrive 


bv Vincent Canby 


N EW YORK — You’ve watched 
tee video, now see the = 
•Tom Jones" is back, or almost 
SproSous 1963 MW 

of tee Henry 

day in a new print, 1 nmning 

ajSSi ajapiffissw 

Richardson, its director. 

able on tdewsio£ Jor WBJ showing at two 
ers have been ahve, ^ wt!lffc s ^i ^9 film’s 



Mmirmtesoffootagenotmteefitoastt^ 

Anally released, to b««ne one of the 
year’s surprise box-office hits. . 

ssssssa 

sa»asu««i spi 


ers have been auve, » ■ 

Manhattan theaters to mark 
50th anniversary. ^ NeW 


hfetune to achieve. — n 


present television 

SffiwHl movie theatm n^s «W. 
seem tJwnys.lo be getmgsMner^^ ^ 

1m Kjmetlnng at home, at one’s own^m^ 

SSsSsa^S? 

teat dominates the envimnmmt- 

The devdopment of tee videocassette re- 
coSa- tobSa te egrea test \x*m 

ance the n&iemenl (rfsc^d 

now find it difficult loimagmeOTttaa^Mc 
^tetoit The videocassette to reclaimed 

Continued on page 13 
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WEEKEND 


The Confrontation 
Of Prince Charles 
And the Architects 


by Terry Tracco 


L 


ONDON — Contemporary British 
architecture has been debated 
fiercely here since M ay 30, 1984. 
That night Prince Charles attended 
the 1 50th anniversary dinner of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and stunned 
its members by accusing them of having 
“consistently ignored the feelings and wishes 
of the mass of ordinary people/’ 

Last week the prince did bis best to see 
that the great British contemporary architec- 
ture debate rages on. Doubleday in Britain 
published the prince's first book on the sub- 
ject, “A Vision of Britain, a Personal View of 
Architecture," which is to be published in 
the United States in November. He also 
attended the opening of a companion exhibi- 
tion at the Victoria and Albert Museum, also 
entitled “A Vision of Britain," of which he 
was a principal architect. 

In addition, the BBC broadcast the 
prince's 90-minute television show det ailin g 
his architectural likes and dislikes, which he 
wrote and narrated. The show, seen by six 
millio n viewers when it was first broadcast in 
October, inspired both the book and the 
exhibition, as well as spirited architectural 
debate throughout the nation. 

Among the things that most displease the 
heir to the British throne are concrete tower 
blocks, impersonal functional structures and 
buildings that do not fit with neighboring 
buildings. 

This rime the architects whose works and 
beliefs the prince has criticized were pre- 
pared to defend themselves. Earlier in the 
week Architects Journal, a respected trade 
magazine, published a survey indicating; that 
a majority of British architects think the 
prince is wrong on fundamental issues. 

Maxwell Hutchinson, the new president of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
aimed a spirited salvo at the prince in his 
inaugural lecture at the institute is July. He 
said, “The intervention of the Prince of Wales 
has made honorable that which would have 
been considered cowardly half a century ; 
the renunciation of the new in favor of 
old." And Hut chins on has written a rebuttal 
to “A Vision of Britain.” “The Prince of 
Wales: Right or Wrong? An Architect Re- 
plies” will be published this month by Faber. 

AH this raises not only architectural and 
aesthetic issues bnt also constitutional con- 
cerns over the prince’s beliefs and the influ- 
ence he wields. 

The latest round in the debate centers on 
the prince's 10 principles or guidelines for 
good architectural design, which form the 
centerpiece of both book and exhibition. In 
brief, the prince says that new architecture 
should respect the landscape, that a build- 


ing’s size should reflect its public impor- 
tance, that buildings “must relate to human 
proportions,” that buildings should be in 
harmony with airrounding structures and 
that buildings should create a sense of priva- 
cy and safety. 

The prince also thinks that buildings should 
be made from local materials, that new archi- 
tecture should respect the landscape, that dec- 
oration on buildings helps “to ennch our 



encourage a sense of community. 

Among the new buildings and develop- 
ments be admires are the aptly named 
Princes Square, a Glasgow shopping mall 
buiJx in an old Victorian warehouse; the 
planned town of Seaside, Florida, which 
boasts pastel houses with porches, and the 
English architect Quinlan Terry’s neo-18ih- 
cenrury development in London's Rich- 
mond district. 

The prince has also decided to put bis 
principles into practice with the creation of 
four planned villages on a 400-acre site at 
Poundbury Farm in the Duchy of Cornwall, 
which be owns. The plans, produced by the 
architect Leon Krier, reflect the prince's con- 
cern for so-called balanced co mmun ities, 
with houses, shops, schools, factories and 
public buildings all within walking distance. 

The plan has been criticized by some resi- 
dents who prefer more conventional zoning 
in which homes and work places are more 
widely separated. 

In his speech, Hutchinson condemned the 
prince’s design principles, or Ten Com- 
mandments, as they have been called by the 
press. “There is absolutely no evidence to 
suggest that this sort of proselytizing does 
anything to improve the overall quality of 
architectural design," he said. 

In contrast, Colin Amery, the architecture 
critic of The Financial Times, wrote: “The 
whole of the prince's book is really a plea for 
us all to shake out of our aesthetic idleness." 

Some prominent architects do agree with 
certain points the prince makes, though 
many attribute unattractive public and pri- 
vate buildings to a lack of planning controls 
and greedy developers, not u> architects. 

Richard Rogers, who designed the Lloyd’s 
of London bunding — which is not one of 
the prince’s favorites — says that with nota- 
ble exceptions there is a prevailing emphasis 
on cheapness and speed rather than quality 
in much contemporary British architecture. 

Prince Charles’s frankness, unusual 
among Britain's noncommittal royal family, 
has also reaped criticism. When hie termed a 
proposed addition to the National Gallery a 
“monstrous carbuncle,” the project was jetti- 
soned, taking hundreds of jobs with it, 



Robbins Continued from page 1 J 


FtoyarfmeNe-VoAl 


St. Paul's Cathedral framed by modem buildings. 


“No person so dose to the throne in the 
past has ever taken a stand with such unbe- 
lieveably strong economic repercussions," 
said Harold Brooks- Baker, director of 
Burke's Peerage, the 163-year-old directory 
of British aristocracy. 


Yet Prince Charles’s views have 
extremely popular with the 
nary people he dai 
criticizes postwar buddings j 
Theatre in London's Southbank Center or 


dai™ to represent when be 
s uke the National 


London’s Paternoster Square, next to St. 
Paul’s CatbedraL In the introduction to his 
book, he writes that 99 percent of the 5,000 
letters he received after his television pro- 
gram agreed with turn. 

*Tm very pro-prince, and I share his ar- 
chitectural views,” said Stanley Roth, a Lon- 
don taxicab driver wbo also gives tours of the 
dty. “People say he has no right to say what 


he does. But when the prince declares that 
something is a carbuncle, people listen and 
he gets results. The average person may feel 
exactly as the prince does, but no one is 
going to listen." 

Doubleday, which paid $480,000 for the 
rights to the book, is printing 200,000 copies 
in Britain done; architectural books usually 
have a first printing of 3.000 here, according 
to a Doubleday spokeswoman. The book 
sells in Britain for about 527, and proceeds 
will go to the Prince of Wales's Charities. 

Even Hutchinson agrees that the prince’s 
efforts have had at least one positive effect 
“Prince Charles has hit a vein in public 
opinion; there is no doubt about that," he 
said at the opening of the Victoria and Al- 
bert exhibition. “He has started a debate, 
and that at least is an enormous benefit.” ■ 

r / W9 The tVr*. York Times 


based theater troupe to which both devote a 
fair measure of their time. , lh _ 

The Gang is rehearsing a block away, and 
RribbSsleaves briefly once to check on their 

nsti. the context of LA* the Gang 
was an extremely radical thing to do, says 
Simon, a Harvard graduate who has collabo- 
rated with Robbins since 1985. 

Founded in 1981 by a group of UCLA 
students wbo met through a softball game, 
the Actors' Gang was an unlikdy venture: an 
avant-garde theater ensemble m a dty not 
known at the time for either adjective. 

With the direction and support of Rob- 
bins, who finances the group with money 
earned from his movie roles, they have per- 


JanVs — - - — . — 

salem: The Eternal Bourgeois”) and, since 
Robbins and Simon teamed up, original 
plays with a satirical, surreal, political sum. 

“What Ton and I want to do is not so 
much apply European elements to American 
theater, bat find those parts of our culture 
that are related to them," says Simon. 

Small, as fast-talking as Robbins is slow, 
and wise beyond his 27 years in the lore of 
pop culture, Simon functions as, in his 
words, “team egghead,” the partner respon- 
sible for hip, historical references. 

“We found those dements not in the 
American avant-garde but in vaudeville, 
burlesque, the medicine show: forms that 
have always been mixed, dirty, chaotic. We 
wanted to ground ourselves in Dada and 
American popular culture.” 

Their first play, “SHck Slack Griff Graff,” 
sponsored by the Los Angeles Museum of 
Contemporary Art in 1985, used the confi- 
dence game, as practiced by a grifter and his 
camy, to discuss contemporary life. 

Tire next year they wrote and performed 
“Violence: The Misadventures of .Spike 
Spangle Farmer” and adopted material di- 
rectly from the news: The Challenger shnttle 
disaster, the plight of Midwest farmers, 

American hostages in Lebanon and the news 
media's reporting of these events. The lead 
rale was played by John Cusack, a Gang 
member and Robbins's co-star in last year's 
movie “Tapcbeads.” 

In “Carnage" the authors have 
the language and attitudes of televan& 
where theater, economics, religion ana poli- 
tics intersecL The plot traces the descent into 
madness of a charismatic minister. The vari- 
ous subsidiary characters, as they seek re- 
demption for themselves or their loved ones, 
take any number of deluded or dangerous 
paths. 

The play is about the spirit unbound, 
corrupted, out of control. Written and first 
performed in 1987, before the PTL scandal, 
Jimmy Swaggarfs confessions and Jeny Fal- 
wdl’s disbandment of the Moral Majority, 



the play also features paramilitary 
ters who sound like Oliver North, and a 
famil y of suburbanites obsessed by their 
credit cards and car phone. 

With much of this material already cycled 


through the. light-satire mill by st and-u p 
comics, the play may run the risk of seeming 
dated, even if it anticipated current events. 

“We weren’t writing about Jun and 
Tammy Batter,” Robbins ®ssts. “Bom 
Adam and I had read this bookj^kssed 
Assurance" by A-G, MqjtabaL "She found 
that a high percentage of the people in 
charge of assembling nuclear weapons at a 
plant in Texas w ere rapturous about toe end 
ofthewodd. That really got under our skin. 

And then the statements that were earning 
out of the White House at the mac: Reagan 
talking matter-of-factiy about the prophecy 
SftheVmal Days. Ana Oliver North awak- 
ing God that people put money uuo bank j 
accounts. We wanted to talk about the cot- w 
M otions between right-wing politics and 
apocalyptic religion.” 

St ttwu seems more concerned that liberal, 
urban theatergoers will sneer at the {day’s 
characters. “Ire way too easy to get asophis- 
ticated audience to laugh at a bunch of 
yahoos,” he says. “That's not our point. 
We're saying, that a zealot can be much more 
dangeroustnan a confidence man." 

Both authors have impeccable boh emian 
credentials as the offspring of leftist parents, 
a' background about which they are proud 
anA slightly sheepish. Simon’s parents were 
blacklisted academics who ended up at the 
University of Chicago; Robbins grew up in 

Grecnwici Village, son of the folk singer <31 

Robbins. 


'We’re saying that a zealot + 
can be much more danger- 
ous than a confidence man: ’ 

His recent film work with Robin Williams 
pnri John Qcese has allowed him to explore 
on fit™ the anarchic impulses that find outlet 
in his work for the theater. In “Erik, the 
Viking" he plays a Norseman disillusioned 
with a style of life that emphasizes raping 
and pilla g in g “He’s a Viking seeldnga bet- 
ter way,” says Robbins. The Monty Python 
troupe dedsvdy shaped the style of the 
Actors’ Gang. “Those guys were major influ- 
ences on my work," ne says, an opinion 
seconded by Simon. 7. 

At the rehearsaHoft, a guitarist is leadutt; 
thell members of the Actors' Ganginafoflt 
sinK-akmg from the play. Robbins sits doWn 
with his metal briefcase and goes over notes 
from a previous run-through; Most of his 
instructions are the usual directorial max- “ 
ims, but a few phrases sound somewhat 
«n«u >iL “Don’t- dance with the television 
until the second chorus," he says.casuaUy to 
a young actress, who notates her script as if 
this were a normal stage direction. f 

“Dare to be stupid,* is the motto of the 
Actors* Gang. As wholesome as he may 
appear, Tim Rabbins is really more of “an 
All- American Radical What be is attempt- 
ing to do in his life and work can’t be called, 
by the standards of film or theater, either 
very normal or too stupid. • ■ 

e 1989 The New York Times 
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AUSTRIA 


Vienna 


Secession To Oct 29: An exhi- 
bition honoring trie centenary of 
the birth of Ludwig Wittgenstein 
Includes works of art illustrating 
his aesthetic theories, photo- 
graphs, documents and letters. 


DENMARK 


Sculpture” includes small and 
large scale works by 4Q artists 
from Europe, the U.S., Japan 
and Australia. 

Cologne 

Wallraf-Richartz-Museum (tel: 
2.21.23.79). To Oct. 8: "Euro- 
pean Baroque Painting From -the 
National Museum, Warsaw," in- 
cludes 65 works. 


ITALY 


Sept 17: "Art of Shows Period’ 
from the museum's coflection. 


LUXEMBOURG 


Geneva 


Luxembourg 


Humlebaek 


Musde Jean-Werre Pescatore 

(tel: 47.96.27.66). To Sept 25: 
Works by Jan Steen, David Te- 
niers, van Dyck, Canaletto, and 
Delacroix are among 120 part- 
ings from the Luxembourg munici- 
pal cotecticn. 


Muafte d'art et cThiatoire (tel: 
29.00.11). To Sept. 24: Paint- 
ings by Velazquez, El Greco and 
Zurbaran are among 70 wdrks 
on loan from the Prado and 
Spanish collections. ^ 

Locarno ' 

Pinacoteca Comunale (lei: 
31.79.14). To Nov. 12: Alexey 
Jawtensky: a retrospective of 117 
works dating from 1901 to 1937. 


Louisiana Museum (tel: 
02.19.07.19). To Dec. 3: Trea- 
sures of Turkey: among 340 ex- 
hibits from Turkish musuems are 
Hittite artifacts, Greek sculptures 
from Ephesus, Miletus and Per- 
gamun; Roman, Byzantine and 
Islamic art. 


ENGLAND 


Venice 


London 


Fondazlone CIni (tel: 
52.899.00). To Nov. 12: The first 
major William Hogarth exhibition 
outside Britain features 32 paint- 
ings, 120 drawings and engrav- 
ings. 

Palazzo Ducale (tel: 249.51). 
To Nov. 30: The culture of the 
Thracians from the Bronze Age 
until Roman times documented 
by some 900 exhibits Including 
gold, silver and day objects. 


SCOTLAND 


Ed i nburgh 


Lugano 


Scottish National Portrait Gal- 
lery (tel: 55&84.21). To Oct 8: 
"Patrons and Painters, Art in 
Scotland 1850 to 1760/ 

100 works. 


SWITZERLAND 


VHta Favorite (td: 521 .741 ) . To 
Oct 29: "German Expressionists 
from the Tftyssen-Bomamfeza 
Collection" displays 50 works. 


marugnj 


Fondation Pierre Gianadda 
(tel: 2.39.78). To Nov. 19: Hen- 
ry Moore: 60 engravings, 76 
drawings and 57 sculptures (12 
■of them monumental size). 


Anthony d’Oflay Gallery (tel: 
499.41.00). To Oct 24: Andy 
Warhol: self portraits 1964 to 
1986. To Oct 24: Jackson Pol- 
lock, paintings and drawings 
1934-1952. 

Barbican Centre (tel: 
638.41.41). To Oct 1: Through 
the Looking Glass: Photographic 
Art in Britain, 1945-1989. 70 art- 
ists are represented. 

Hayward Gallery (tel: 
261 .01.27). To Nov. 5: An Andy 
Warhol retrospective including 
some 200 works. 


FRANCE 


JAPAN 


Tokyo 


Kunsfrnueeum (tel: ~22.08.28). 
"Cezanne: The Bathers," exarrv 


Zurich 


Kunsthaus (tel: 251.67.65). To 


Tokyo National Museum of 
Modem Art (tel: 214.2561). To 


uezanne: me camera, exam- ■« 

Ines the artist's preoccupation 0^22: A Salvador Dali retro- 
with the theme fn 70 paintings spectiw featuring 140 drawings. * 


and 60 water colors, -drawings 
and prints. 


40 sculptures and Surrealist ob- 
jects and 140 paintings. 


Parts 


Grand Palais (tel: 42.89.54.00). 
To Dec. 31: Jacques Lartigue: 
aviation from 1904 to 1944 is the 
theme of 100 Wack-and-whlte 
photographs, 

Institut du Monde Arabe 
(40.51.3828). To Jan. 14, 1990: 
Egypt-Egypt pharaonic. Coptic 
and Isfesritc alfrom Egyptian mu- 
seums, as well as recently discov- 
ered artifacts from Luxor are 
among 25 works on view. 

Musde d'Art Modems de Paris 
(tel: 4723.6127). To SepL 24: 
Jean FauWer. a retrospective of 
the artist's paintings and sculp- 
tures. 

Marseille 


Musfte Cantini (tel: 
91.54.77.75). To Sept. 24: Ed- 
ward Hopper (1882-1967): a 
retrospective of paintings, draw- 
ings and prints. 


WEST GERMANY 


Berlin 


BrQcke Museum (tel: 
831.20.29). To Oct. 29: Franz 
Marc - Drawings and Watered- 
ors, includes 180 works. 
Kongresshaile (tel: 25.489.0). 
To Sept 24: “25 Veers of Video- 


ACttOSS 

i Road-map abbr. 

4 Except 

io Put the curtains 
backup 

13 Midday 

16 dictum 

17 Speculative 
enterprises 

18 Suburb of 
Philadelphia 

20 Tibetan goat 
antelopes 

21 Mass, 
engineering sch. 

22 Fastener 

84 Year in the papacy 
of Paschal II 

25 Inferior 

30 Fair grade 

31 French film 
dtreclor-actor- 
writer 

32 Savile Row 
group 

34 Ending for a 
buck 

35 Hawaiian port 

3fl Piece of armor 

39 Set up a sling 

42 Colony dweller 

43 Ground 
coverings 
having sparse 
vegetation 

46 Whaler's oil cask 

48 Noble, in 
Numberg 

49 Line 

so Basilica's 
courtyard 

53 Noble name m 
Monaco 

56 Give back 
confidence 


58 Surrounds 
tightly 

59 "... to me as my 
soulIVShak 
ao Della, Pee Wee 
etal. 

61 Rubs out 

62 Armenia, e.g. 

DOWN 

1 Discounter, in a 
way 

2 No place for 
skating 

3 Gobbles 

4 Reveal 

5 Noah, in 
Nogales 

6 Two Chaneys 

7 Duck, in 
Diisseidorf 

a und Drang 

9 Hot wind from 
Africa 

10 Royce 

it Actor Beatty 
12 Pompous 

14 Moister 

15 Little Esthers 
19 Wis. city 

23 Shaver, 
frequently 

26 Unique person 

27 Defense-pact 
acronym 

28 More like Mother 
Satan 

29 Sediments 
33 Parrot fish 

36 Swme-cnsss 
genus 

37 Joins together 

38 Battologize 



® iW York runes, edited by Eugene Moktin. 

to Previous Puzzle ; 


»nam 


40 Needing 
ventilation 

41 Hard-working, 
so-so student 

44 Gardeners' tools 

46 Word with 
cheese or 
chocolate 

47 Perron part 

51 Annapolis inst. 

52 Spa-bath 
materials 

54 Mrs., in Marseille 

55 Lincoln, Beame 

etal. 

57 Female ruff 
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WEEKEND 


Richardson and the Phantom 


by Thomas Quinn Curtiss 


P ARK — Tony Richardson, the Brit- 
jsh director, has operated with simi- 
lar success in the theater, the deems 
and television, displaying an un- 
“'J’nwu expertise in all thro. 

i have yet to stage an opera, bat all my 
tea s^n |° been snapped m” be 
co mplained, relaxing over a drink m his 
rans home, a modernistic Oat in a statdy 
century mansion in Saint-Gennain-des- 
*tcs. He had just finished a Sunday after- 
noon reading rehearsal with the principals of 
tos present project, a television Sm of 
Phanuan of the Opera." 

“The great Italian operas have been done 
io-perfeciion by Visconti and Zeffirelli and 
are therefore out erf bounds,” he explained. 
“I love Bergman's film of *The Magic Flute 1 
and there have been several “Carmens.’ So, 
tor the m o ment I confined myself to the 
operatic sequences of The Phantom.’ * 

A tall man of trim figure, Richardson is 
chained with a restless energy. He enjqys 
mow-making, regarding it as a sport. 

• hrae's a team spint to it and it has 
something of a holiday hiking excursion with 
the unexpected waiting around the comer. 1 
find it a marvelous stimulant.” 

This month, the director, his company and 
■ crew spent the night from dark to dawn atop 
the Palais Gamier, the Paris Optra. This 
location was to shoot the rfltmg* of bis cur- 
rent film, in which the pursued phantom is 
fired upon and falls from a lofty ledge of the 
building to his death. 

The episode might have been more com- 
fortably recorded on a studio set with the 
panorama of the city on its backdrop. Rich- 
ardson, who is thought subject to vertigo* 
insisted that it be jibotographed from a diz- 
zying angle. The Optra roof is a territory of 
slippery hills and daley upH for the filming 
was covered with the wires of electrical 
equipment. Members of the entourage 
stepped cautiously, watching their steps as 
they tottered about 

“Audiences can always dktfng nish the 
faked from the real,” remarked the director. 

Richardson began his directorial career 
when he was an undergraduate at Oxford, 
serving as president of the Oxford Union’s 
dramatic society (1949-1951). There he pro- 
duced a series of rtemmutinft plays — ‘The 


Duchess of Malfi,” “Peer Gynt,” "Romeo 
and Juliet" and “King John.” This brought 
him a contract to train for direction at the 
BBC TV drama was in its infancy then and 
be fdt exiled from the theater world so he 
did not linger. 

‘ With Gauge Devine in 1955 he fanned 
the English Stage Company at London's 
Royal Court Theatre. Its objective was to 


Film Classics 


audiences that had stopped going to movie 
theaters. It creates additional revenues that, 
in turn, insure further production. 

It also provides students, aficionados and 
critics with virtually instant access to the 
entire heritage of modes. Until recently, film , 
study and even random browsing were activ- 
ities limited to the college student, the buff 
who had his own 16-mfflunetcr projector and 
those persistent nuts who made it apomt to 
keep up with the screening schedules at mu- 
seums and at repertory theaters. 

We are, however, paying a price that, like 

some taxes, remains hidden, when we look 
ai a movie on the television screen, even via a 
videocassette of the first quality, we are 
seeing only a fraction of what was originally 
on the screen. Sometimes literally. Favorite 
scenes can be looked at without having to sit. 

' through all the guff that connects them. 
Morics-as-coffeetaHe-books leave a lot to 
be desired. 

This is made dramatically evident when 
one goes bade to a theater to see an epic an 
the scale of “Napoleon" or “Gone With the 
Wind” or “Lawrence of Arabia.” One has to 

be aggressively dim not to be aware of wnars 

missing when triptych*, huge battle scenes 
and magnificent wide-angje landscapes are 
squeezed onto a 2 1-inch telly screen, fit so me 

- ways, watching “Napoleon or “Lawrence" 
on ibe small screen is alittle like Usteomgto 
r adio or reading. Either the i m ag in at i on fills 
in the details not actually seen, or it tunes 

Not as apparent are the ways in which the 

small screen also affects ihe way in which we 
respond to less visually spectacular films. 

According to my own erratic survey, no 
more thanuuree people collected around a 
television set, watching a cassette of, say, 
“Grand Hotel,” wiD attend the Win with 
anything approximating the same attention 
that would be given in a theater. 

When I say we don’t “see" many details rat 

■ a television screen that we would see in a 
' theater, 1 don’t mean simply visual details 
but also all of the other information that one 

- absorbs from a movie in a theater without 
being aware of it. It may be anything from 
tfjernythm of the editing to obvious contor- 
tions of plot or just a su bfin gpri sense of 
aesthetic disorder. In the half light of a 

• movie theater, we are sponges. 



Tony Richardson 

display the weak of young playwrights. 
Among the dramatists the Royal Court’s 
repertory revealed were John Osborne, John 
Arden, Harold Pinter, N.F. Simpson, She- 
lagh Delaney and Arnold Wesker. 

“Devine and I were obliged to scrounge 
about to find financing as we had no govern- 
ment grant to aid us,” he recalled. “Kenneth 
Tynan, who was becoming an influential 
critic, read Osborne's ‘Look Back in Anger’ 
and told me it would never do. 'Why, its utle 
is even ridiculous.’ However, when he saw 
the performance, he became one of its cham- 
puma. It was an import an t breakthrough 
-with its anti-estabBshmen t sentiments and 
fresh view of the postwar youth, a battle cry 
for social change. 

Having discovered a responsive public as 
well as new writers, the Royal Court en- 
larged its scope to present foreign authors of 
the avantHUfflde: Brecht, Ionesco, Sartre, 
Tennessee Williams, Edward Albee and Max 
Frisch. It imported Roger Blin’s French pro- 
duction of Beckett’s “End Game” for a guest 
engagement and afterward performed it in 
English. 

Richardson undertook another of Os- 
borne’s plays, “The Entertainer,” which told 
of a pass6 music-hall oranic and his mount- 
ing struggle to draw laughter from the youn- 
ger generation with the decrepit ma t erial 
that had marie their parents roar. Laurence 
Olivier, seeking novelty, volunteered for the 


Continued from page 11 





Jeanne Moreau in “ Jules and Jim. ” 

This is one of the reasons that audiences 
tend to be more critical in a theater than they 
are at home, and why (as has happened to au 
of us) we sometimes upgrade an opinion of a 
film seen on television after watching it in a 
theater. It's not that we were overly cranky 
the first time, but that a lot of the things that 
worked against the film in the thea t er are 
automatically blacked oul The context does 

When film students today say they have 
“seen” Orson Welles’s “Citizen Kane" or 
Howard Hawks's "Twentieth Century,” they 
pta<m, nine times out of 10, that they have 
looked at something shown on a television 
monitor or, with luck, at a 16mm print, 
which was probably well worn. 

As much as “Lawrence of Arabia” or 
“Napoleon,” the Writes work is the kind of 


role and it was soon transferred to the West 
End. Its director was invited to restage it in 
New York and made hu flm Atlantic cross- 
ing. Today, he resides nine months a year in 
Los Angeles and vacations on the Riviera, 
where he maintains a boose, and keeps an 
apartment in Paris. 

“I prefer working in America tn England,” 

he remarked.- “I fed more at home there. 
There’s more freedom; it’s more mobile; 
anything can happen at any moment.” 

He made his entrance in the cinema with 
“Momma Don’t Allow,” a title suggesting 
Woody Allen with his bag of hang-nps. 
Quickly mastering the movie form, he 
emerged with his ada p ta t i o n of “Lock Back 
in Anger” as a screen stylist. 

His “Tam Jones,” a rollicking bawdy fres- 
co of England in the 18th century, derived 
from Fielding's novel, has been the most 
popular of his fi lms, an enormous commer- 
cial success that received Academy Awards 
for best picture, director, screenplay and 
scran. As might be expected, than was a 
demand for more of the same. Richardson 
refused to repeat himself and instead set to 
work on a aim of Evelyn Waugh’s novel, 
“The Loved One,” a spoof of the mortician’s 
trade in Hollywood, its mordant humor did 
not have mass appeal, but it has become a 
cult film, admired for its high style and 
brilliant performances. Who coda forget 
Uberace as its oily coffin salesman? 

“Movies are a director’s medium and are 
much more satisfying,” said Richardson, 
and in the last few years he has worked 
exclusively far the drama and television. He 
has been acclaimed for “Death in Canaan” 
«nri “Penalty Phase” and a mini-series, “Ber- 
yl Markham,” shot on location in Africa and 


“Plans for the future?” he exclaimed. 
“Yes, 1 have several One is the film of a 
novel about a presidential campaign, ‘Diplo- 
macy.’ Nor have I deserted the theater, but it 
seems just now to be in a stagnant state The 
play’s the thing, but where are the play- 
wrights of talent and ideas these days? Aside 
turn a Shakespeare, 2 have no urge to do 
revivals, with rate exception. I have always 
wanted to stage The Cnerry Orchard’ and I 
would like to do it with Vanessa Redgrave as 
Madame Ranevsky. Redgrave is his framer 
wife. 

“Osborne has written a new play that 
intrigues me. It is one of bis best. It takes the 
two young men of his look Back in Anger* 
and shows them as they are today. They nave 
aged but remain unchanged m attitudes, 
though times have changed drastically. The 
dialogue sparkles with a bitchy wit and the 
characterizations are splendidly done. Its 
title is “Dig 4 Yu,” and if my commitments 
permit, I shall direct it in London either later 
m the canting season or next autumn.” ■ 
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at when it is looked at m anything except a 
35mm print, preferably unscratched and 


Art From Beijing 
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ceeding emperors and made him a cram 
favorite owl his death in 1766. 

A handscroR a Ming dynasty painting by 
Xu Wei, is regarded as a brilliant example of 
“ink play." an astonishing variety of effects 
(Mite with ink to represent pe on ies. , grapes, 
banana p»i™*, cassia, pine, bamboo and 
Wossormngplum. 

“Masterwwks of ^ 

ing," which was timed to refebratethe KWi 

S versary of the feswt^ ^ dqtoate 

relations between the Umted Slate* and the 
People’s Republic of China, to bw tour- 
ii5the United States smee breaking atten- 
dee records at the Honolulu Academy of 

demonstrating for 


diwwivira rie freedom in nanamnm Square in 
June, and subsequent strained relations be- 
tween the United States and China, coincid- 
ed with the opening o f the show at the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts. After dosing 
at the Metropolitan on Oct, 29, the exhibi- 
tion will he at the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Houston from Nov. 12 to Dec. 32 before 
returning to Qtina. 

The exhibition was conceived two years 
ago by Mr. Moyer, who has made 2D taps to 
China over the last decade. 

Tbecanrerdativriysuccassfdmlmsmess 
so I was not preoccupied with earning a 
living," Mr. Moyer said. “It allowed time for 
other tinngs.” 

But if he learned modi about China from 
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Barbro Ortendahl Jonas Bergstrom and Lena Hoel in “Soliman //” at Drottningholm 

Opera Under Northern Lights 


with a soundtrack in sync. Among other 
th in g s, there is no other way in which rate 
can a ppre c i ate the remarkable gradations 
between black and white in Gregg TolantFs 
camera weak, as well as the equally spectacu- 
lar deep-focus scenes. 

Deep focus, in which characters and ob-' 
jects in tbebadrground are seen as dearly as 
there in the foreground, is apparently one of 
the prices paid far color photography. Deep 
focus requires so much light that, Pm told, it j 
either washes out the color or makes it blaze. 

Considering the economics of the motion 1 
picture business, it is unKkdy that many i 
noospcctacular old films are going to receive 
the sort of re-release treatment afforded 
“Lawrence erf Arabia” or “Gone With the 
Wind.” It is too expensive. It is encouraging, 
though, that “Jules and Jim" could sell out at 
AHce TuBy HalL Its audience, I assume, was 
composed of the 1,100 New Yonkers who 
either never had seen it before or never had 
seen it in 35mm, in the full glory of its 
original anamorphic wide-screen ratio. 

StiQ unseen at this writing is “Tom Jones" 
as reconstituted try Richardson, who re- 
ceived the 1963 Academy Award for his 
direction of the film. Even without looking 
at it, purists will object to his re-editing of it 
to meet the tastes of 1989 audiences. The 
distributor quotes Richardson as saying that 
the changes were “necessary and helpful” 

“The humor works as well today as it did 
in 1963," he says, “but audiences today are 
so much more sophisticated than they were 
26 years ago. They like humor quick and 
punchy. I thinlc the cuts substantially im- 
prove the film and enhance the actors’ 
work.” 

That's all very well and good, but, in 
another 26 years, how would he fed if some- 
one else came along and edited the film 
again for the audiences of 2015? Richardson, 
cites the differing directorial approaches to 
Shakespeare as bang analogous. Yet tinker- 
ing with a finished movie is not the same 
thing. In the case of a play, the original text 
continues to exist. Caretakers of commercial 
fihm have a way of tossing oat anything not 
of immediate use. 

Most of us probably won’t have any idea 
where Richardson has made the cuts in 
“Tran Jones,” but well see. ■ 

© 1989 The New York Times 
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by James Hefane Sutcliffe 

S TOCKHOLM — Northern lights 
have been visible in Stockholm's op- 
eratic heavens for three yearn, since 
Gfiteboig’s general manager, EsJcD 
Hemberg, took charge of the proud operatic 
tradition in Sweden's capital city. 

Repair and renovation of the 100-year-old 
opera house cm the site of the opulent court 
theater in which Gustav EH was murdered at 
a masked ball in 1792 — the subject of 
operas by Aober and Verdi — had earlier 
been attempted piecemeal. Hemberg derid- 
ed to finish the job once and fra all, dosing 
the elegant Operan across the bridge from 
the 550-room royal palace for sax months to 
modernize the stage machinery, recreate the 
1898 wall odors and regild the voluptuous 
foyer promenade, a rival for Versailles. 


with choreographies of Petipa and Natalya 
Makarova. The opera company went to Fm- 
iaaefs Savonfinna Festival and Moscow’s Bol- 
shoi with its controversial “Dan Giovanni” 
mod Gbtz Friedrich's “Lohengrin” staging, 
also giving Schoenberg’s huge “GtitreHeder 
in the Sonet capital for the Gist time under 
the English conducted John Carewe, 

Swedish singers, whose careers have taken 
off oversea^ are appearing on home ground 

thenames Hft ggende r, WregjTand Winbcrg^i 
are better known in Bralin or Salzburg, Chi- 
cago or San Francisco than at home. Gfista 
Wmbergh, a Mozart tenor par excellence, 
mil «ng his first Cavaradossi in Puccini's 
“Tosca” in December. 

And right new operas have been commis- 
sioned. Bjdm Wilho BaUbcrg’s “Majdagar” 
(May Days) will have its world premiere in 
the reopened Royal Opera on Dec. 16, Tor- 
sten Nilsson’s “Malm will premiere in the 
historical museum on June 6, 1990, also to be 


opera company went 
la Festival and Mosco 


the site in 1991 of a new opera by Daniel 
HOrtz based on Euripides's “The Bac- 
chantes” with a libretto by Ingmar Bagman, 
who will also stage h. 

But perhaps the most exciting project is a 
syst ematically complete review of the operas 
and ballets called into being by that theater 
fanatic Gustav £0, over 200 years ago. Swe- 
den then enjoyed a flurry erf artistic creativ- 
ity that rivalled Vienna, Milan, Paris and 
London during the last third of the 18th 
century. Although the librettists were 
Swedes, most erf the composers were Ger- 
mans famous in their day. Abb6 Vogfcr, for 
example, is known to music lovers as the 
teacher of Weber and Meyerbeer, but few 
have heard a note of his music or even know 

that his first names are Georg Joseph. Vo- 
gler’s “Gustav Adolf and Bbba Brahe" will 
open the Drottningholm Opera Festival in a 
Royal Opera production on May 31, 1990. 
The enterprising Philip Bran die, founder of 
Natalya the Minneapolis Plymouth Music Series, 
l to Fm- whose recording of mitten’s “Paul Runyan” 
won prizes last year, will later conduct both 
Johann Gottlieb Neumann's “Gustav 
Wasa” in Stockholm and in Dresden. 

This year, the delightful houriong boat 
trip to Drottninghofan’s enchanting palace 
theater was rewarded witha sprightly perfor- 
mance of “SoUmanll,” alight-hearted Optra 
cranique by another Gostavian composer, 
the unjustly neglected Joseph Martin Kraus. 
With its witty Swedish adaptation from Fa- 
van’s French vaudeville by the court poet, 
John Gabriel Qxenstiema, it both opened 
the festival on May 26 and dosed it on SepL 
6. Kraus was an exact contemporary of Mo- 
zart, dying the same year as his revered 
patron, six years before the first perfor- 
mance of his masterpiece, the full-length 
“Aeneas in Carthage," due for revival a row 
years hence. 

As the American musicologist and Kraus 
specialist Bertil van Boer makes dear in his 


introduction to the work, “Soliman IT is a 
typically mixed 18th century form, in three 
acts but with only about an hour of anisic. 
Its subject is typical of the Enlightenment. 
The Sultan (Jonas Bergstrom) has difficulty 
deriding whether to make the Spanish danc- 


er Entire (Rosy Jaukens), the Italian singer 
Delia (Lena Hod) or the French actress 
Roxdane (a breathtaking performance by 
the Royal Opera's mezzo soprano Barbro 
Ortendahl) his wife-in-chief. 

Roxelane's intellect, erotic ploys and Gal- 
lic female logic so captivate Soliman that he 
decides — after the usual misunderstandings 
— to lead a monagamous life with her, 
dismissing his whole harem with its overseer 
Osmin, a funny character role acted by Per 
3'astrand. Act 3 (hen is a divertissement in 
honor of the new couple, who come into the 
auditorium to watch it from the seats usually 
reserved for Sweden's royal pair, one of 
many engaging ideas of the director FoQce 
Abenius. The choreographer, lvo Cramfcr, 
provided authentic 18th century dancing 
(before ballerinas went on point) particular- 
ly in the East-meets-West finale with its 
whirling dervishes. 

The settings (Adde Anggard) derived 
from some 30 copies of the 200-year-old 
originals in the theater’s collection! Lit by 
(dec trie) candles, they perfectly evoked the 
atmosphere of the wend premiere 200 years 
agp. The delightful, lightweight work influ- 
enced by Mozart's “Abduction From the 
Seraglio” and using an instrument called a 
jingle tree especially doused fra operas with 
“Turkish” subject matter, was conducted 
with taste and charm by Minneapolis's Phil- 
ip Brunrile, and has already been recorded 
% London’s “Virgin Classics.” 

When Stockholm's renovated Royal Op- 
era reopens on Dec. 2 Eslril Hemberg will 
already have provided for the institution’s 
success for years to come. B 


Our big success stoiy 
is our pocket diary : 
thin, flat and elegant 


Year after year — even at a period 
when diaries abound — the International 
Herald Tribune flat, silk-grain leather diary 
is the hit of the season. 

Ingeniously designed to be thinner- 
than - thin, it still brings you everything . . . 
including a built-in notepad with always- 
available ^ otting paper . Plus there are 
conversion tables of weights, measures and 

i ■ . p ..ii i-j i__ . 


Ins travels, and his study of Chinese history, 
politics and culture, Mr. Moyer did not at- 
tempt to team die language. “Chinese is a 
vary tonal language,” he said, “and I don’t 
have a good ear fra tones. I have the ear of 
the late Beethoven." In Ins dealings with the 
Chinese, he used translators. 

Mr. Moyer said he personally paid Ira 
mostof the neatly $100,000 in start-up costs 
for the exhibition. The ax participating mu- 
s«mwt have, provided the more than 51 mil- 
lion total cost. Northwest Airlines has un- 
derwritten the transportation costs. 

“From the beginning," he said, “I never 
thought it was going to be easy, but I do 
think it was worthwhile.” ■ 
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BA’s Group 
Set to Make 
UAL Tender 

Reuten 

NEW YORK — British 
Airways told analysts this 
morning that a group includ- 
ing BA UAL Corp. manage- 
ment and pilots plans a S300- 
a- share tender offer for UAL, 
arbitragers said. 

British Airways and United 
Air Lines pilots were not im- 
mediately available for com- 
ment. UAL. based in Chicago, 
declined comment. 

One arbitrager said BA told 
the analysts it was mailing in- 
formation about the tender to 
its shareholders and would 
hold a shareholders’ meeting 
on the offer in two to three 
weeks. 

“This is very encouraging.*' 
said one arbitrager. “This is on 
a very fast track." 


Economic Concerns Depress Dow 


United Press International 

NEW YORK — Stock prices 
dosed lower Thursday in moderate 
trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange, as renewed concerns 
over the U.S. economy, the expira- 
tion of September futures and op- 
tions and the outlook for takeover 
activity kept buyers on the side- 
lines. 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age, which fell 27.74 points 
Wednesday, lost 14.63 to close at 
2,664.89. 

Among broader market indica- 
tors, the New York Stock Exchange 
composite index slid 1.34 to 19&95 
and Standard & Poods 500-stock 
index fell 230 to 343.16. The price 
of an average share dropped 26 
cents. 

Declines outpaced advances by 
an 1 1-4 ratio, while NYSE volmne 
eased to 14935 million shares, 
from 175.33 million traded 
Wednesday. 

In economic news, the govern- 
ment said that U.S. retail sales rose 
0.7 percent in August, below mar- 
ket forecasts of a 1 percent rise. 


with stocks Wednesday, rebounded 
on the news as signs of a slowing in 
the economy fueled hopes for lower 
interest rates. 

Analysts said stock investors 
chose instead to focus on Friday's 
slated reports for more dues on the 
economy, with the impending expi- 
ration of September options and 
futures giving players another ex- 
cuse to be cautious. 

“With so many things happening 
Friday, there's no reason to be a 
hero by being an aggressive buyer," 
said Michael Metz, a market ana- 
lyst with Oppenbamer & Co. 

Friday wul bring data on the 
merchandise trade deficit, August 
producer prices, business inven- 
tories, industrial production and 
capacity utilization. 

The “triple-witdring hour" expi- 
ration of stock options and futures 
also is due to occur Friday, a quar- 
terly event known to cause choppy 
trading. 

Mr. Metz said the market also 
was suffering from investors’ con- 
cerns over Campean Corp^ the Ca- 


nadian retail and real-estate giant 
that has encountered cash-flow 
problems, forcing it to put its 
Bloomingdale’s unit on the block. 

Campean acquired Blooming- 
dale’s last year as part of its highly 
leveraged purchase of Federated 
Department Stores and apparently 
is unable to meet its financial obli- 
gations in the junk-bond arena 
without divesting some assets. 

Mr. Metz said Campeau's pre- 
dicament has sparked worries 
about the future financing of lever- 
aged buyouts in which junk bonds 
play a major part. 

Circle K was the most active 
NYSE issue, falling ft to 754 in 
response to the company’s an- 
nouncement that it will suspend its 
quarterly dividend and stop solicit- 
ing takeover bids. 

General Electric, a key blue chip 
issue, was second on the active list, 
up ft to 56. Warner Communica- 
tions, which is merging with Time 
Inc. followed, down 14 to 63ft. 

Airlines issues, which have 
soared recently on takeover specu- 
lation, fell across the board. 
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Prav.DovOMfi Int. 270*0 ub 37 





| PORK BELLIES tCME} 
40000 lbs.- cents P*r lb. 





4200 

6140 

3630 

Feb 

4625 

4625 

4740 

4825 

60JM 

38.15 

Mor 

4847 

4847 

SjS 

4840 

+103 

6690 

3900 

MOV 

4*45 

4945 

4942 

+107 

6690 

3905 

Jul 

4*00 

4900 

49.10 

4900 

+200 

5500 

3*30 

Aua 

4660 

4970 

4005 

49.15 

+101 

EM. Sotos 


Prev. Sotos 2005 




1 Prrv.DoyOoon Int. 1101 * up 104 





233 b 237 V. +IOV 4 
229 232 +J 22 V 4 

23514 2 J 8 V 4 +82 

241 Vi 24414 +43 

24 * 246 V 4 +J 02 V 4 

236 236 —81 

2 J 2 W 2 J 2 V 4 —82 


corn lean 

5000 bu minimum- dollars per bushel 
11744 217 Sea 234 2 J 7 VM 

295 21844 DK 230 2 J 2 H, 

286 Vi 226 Mar 237 238 V 4 

289*4 230 Mav 24214 24414 

285 231 Jill 2*5 246 Vr 

271 229 Sea 136 239 

263 Vi 222 DK 23316 2 j$Vi 

Esi. Sales Prev, Soles 43860 

Prev.Oav Opmi Inf . 142097 off 225 


SOYBEANS (CRT) 

5800 bu minimum- dollars per bushel 

6-35 167 Set) 589 591*4 581 & 85 V 4 —81 

793 S 62 Nov 596 578 5.72 5.7614 +31 Vi 

747 5 J 2 Jan 586 S 57 V 4 582 535 V 4 +81 

774 581 Vi Mar 59614 5.90 594 597*4 + 83 *. 

778 589 MOV 686 688 683 68 TO + 83 *. 

7 J 1 5.93 Jul 688 6 .I 3 V 4 687 6.17 +83 

7.05 588 Aug 681 +83 

640 STB SOP 585 +81 

640 572 Nov 583 587 581 582*4 +J 711 A 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 4 * 2*2 

Prev. Doy Ooen lnl. 79883 up 1857 


SOYBEAN MEAL(CBT) 
too lens- dollars per Ion 
28680 180.10 SOP 20580 20640 

28080 17640 Oct 19050 19180 

26080 17540 Ok 18580 18540 

23080 176.10 Jan 18480 16480 

24930 17880 Mar 1 B 38 D 18380 

23050 17980 Mav 18280 18280 

20880 17980 Jul 18050 18050 

18880 17200 Aug 17 BJ 0 17250 

18580 17480 Sep 17580 17580 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 32421 

Prev. Day open I nt, 56489 up 104 


miO 20330 —180 
1 B 9 J 0 190.10 +50 

18370 184.90 +30 

18240 183.90 +70 

18150 18250 —30 

18080 10170 
17200 17950 
17680 17780 —180 
17180 17150 —50 


SOYBEAN OILICBT) 

M800 1 bv dollars per 100 Rn. 

29 JO 1745 Sea 1845 1848 

2880 1788 Oct 1856 1870 

2883 1833 DK 18.94 19.14 

2545 182 Jan 19.17 19.18 

2585 1896 Mar 1945 1980 

2685 1930 MOV 3000 20.10 

2580 1950 Jul 2030 8030 

23.90 1950 Aug 

2170 1950 Sea 

7185 3080 Oct 

Esi. Sales Prev. Sales 23841 

Prev. Dav Open lnl. 63826 up 7 « 


l Livestock 

CATTLE (CMEI 
*0800 lbs.- cents per lb. 

76.70 66 J 0 Sep 

7490 6600 Oct 7250 7190 

7 SJ 7 6100 DK 7170 74.40 

7447 6940 Feb 7115 7345 

7157 7080 Apr 7480 7435 

7345 69.75 Jun 71.90 7185 

71 95 6950 Aufl 7047 7050 

Esi. Sales 16539 Prev. Sales 11 S 9 S 
Prev Dav Open Int. 75428 up 2*7 


FEEDER CATTLE ICMEI 
4*800 ibs.- cents Per lb. 

8*20 7550 Sea C 38 S 8345 

W.IO 75.90 OCT 6245 flUO 

6*50 7640 NOV 6100 8155 

6415 7750 Jan 8100 8*80 

83 05 77.40 Mar 81.95 8250 

8745 78.90 Aar 80.97 BUS 

8135 78.75 MOV 8030 8000 

60 JO 7850 AUO 7935 7940 

Esi. Sales 2744 Prev. Sales 1359 
Prev. Dav Open lnl. 12 J 99 up 123 


1836 1850 

1847 1842 

18.90 198 * 

19.15 197 * 

1940 1947 
19.95 19.97 

2039 7 Q . H 
myi 
2130 
2030 


COFFEE CtNYCSCEl 
37500 lbs.- cents oer lb. 

15190 7480 Sep 8080 8010 

14950 768 S Dec 8075 81.40 

14680 7940 Mar 8250 8190 

12450 8235 MOV 8475 8590 

13235 8450 Jul 87.95 8835 

12080 0700 Sep 8975 89.75 

1 D 480 9 Q 80 Ok 9100 9280 

Esi. Sales Prev. Sales 7492 

Prev. Dav Open In* 32319 upBS 7 
SUGARWORLD 11 (NY CSC El 
111000 lbs.- cents oer lb. 

1*79 845 Oct 11*0 135* 

1130 100 Jan 

1385 875 Mar 1333 1132 

1340 930 Mav 1295 1105 

11*8 1055 Jul 1280 1190 

1119 1IL« Oci 1248 1252 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 29.169 

Prev Dav Open Inl.l 71910 UP 1.922 
COCOA (NY CSCE) 

10 metric tons- 1 per Ian 

1850 1048 Sep 1105 1113 

1715 1060 OK 1095 1117 

1535 1D6J Mar 3085 1107 

14*5 1080 May 1100 1117 

1380 1100 Jul 1110 1130 

1400 1119 Sep 1130 1145 

1395 1146 DK 1174 1177 

Esi. Soles Prev. Sales *923 

Prev. Dav Open Int. 42842 up 44 
ORANGE JUICE (NYCE) 

15800 IbSr cents per lb. 

18775 13280 Sep 19940 19978 

17950 12980 Nov 14*00 14*80 

17380 12750 Jan 14050 14040 

17130 12775 Mar 13 &J 0 13850 

16980 13780 MOV 

1*180 138.00 Jul 

16080 14280 Sec 

NOV 
Jan 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales Ml 

Prev. Day Open Int. 6.947 up 32 


7*75 7*75 
79.90 8081 
B 2 JB 8348 
B 475 8583 

87.50 8775 
8950 8943 

*280 *380 


1345 1346 
1380 
1 X 13 1 X 34 
1289 1 X 02 
1273 1280 

1240 1250 


1105 1114 
1068 1111 
JOBO 1101 
1100 1113 
nii7 ua 
1130 1 T 45 
1170 1178 


15775 158.10 
1*170 14120 
13745 13 X 10 
137 JO 13780 
13780 
137 J 5 
137 JO 
13785 
13785 


Metals 


iffijLaSyW.g 


Currency Options 


PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE 

Option « Strike 

underlying Price Coils— Last 

Sep Oct Dec sea Oct Dk 

508*0 Australian DeUars-ceals Pit unit. 
ADolir 74 r r r 081 

7753 76 r r 283 r 

7753 77 048 1.11 1.47 M3 

7753 78 0.12 045 r r 

7753 7* r r 081 r 

7753 80 r 0.18 r r 

7753 B1 * r OJO r 

50800 Australian Dotlarv European Stylo. 

7753 79 r 031 r r 

31750 Brit Ml PwMs-cmts Per MIL 
BPOufia 153'S r r r 083 

ISSJ1 155 r r *36 045 

15551 15711: r 145 100 145 

15551 160 089 0.95 r 483 

15531 1621V r 058 150 r 

15551 172V5 r r r I6J0 

15X31 175 r 1 r 18.90 

SMS* IrlHd Pounds- European Style. 

15551 145 1150 s r r 

ISS51 160 08« 0.75 r r 

15131 170 r r r 1470 

SUN Canadian Oeilan-cmis per anil. 

COotlr 01*5 173 r 2.92 r 

0*53 82 r r r r 

1453 81W 0.93 085 r r 

0*53 84 050 042 0.75 084 

8453 B4Vj 08 * 054 r 056 

8*53 15 t 0.16 7 040 

SMOO Canadian OODan-Egrapean Style. 
COeitar B3<a r t . r r 

625*0 West German MarfcXMt* per unit. 
DMork *7 r 5 r r 

5049 *8 r r r r 

5CL59 69 r lot r 082 

5059 a r 151 183 089 

50S9 51 M2 043 180 051 

5059 5t a 02 050 085 143 

5059 53 r r 056 r 

5059 5* r 086 055 r 

505* 55 r r r 4.15 



L 70 

Set) 

91.15 

*170 

91.13 

91.15 

+02 

90 * 

DK 

*148 

*142 

*147 

9155 

+08 

190 

Mor 

9145 

9100 

9143 

*172 

+07 

182 

Jun 

9141 

91.73 

*141 

*147 

+06 

174 

Sep 

914 * 

9157 

*145 

9151 

+05 

90 S 

Dec 

91 72 

* 10 * 

*175 

9100 

+04 

90 * 

Mor 

9179 

9107 

*176 

*101 

+03 

101 

Jun 

* 17 * 

910 * 

*177 

*101 

+02 

30 * 

Se« 

*105 

9106 

* 17 * 

9101 

+01 

304 

Dec 

* 1-30 

9101 

9171 

9175 


109 

Mar 

9173 

910 * 

9174 

9178 


105 

Jun 

91 Jl 

9102 

9172 

917 * 


102 

Sep 

91 JO 

*101 

9176 

910 * 


100 

Dk 

917 * 

*176 

9174 

917 * 


104 

Mar 

91.30 

9100 

9178 

9178 


101 

Jun 

*171 

*101 

*177 

9177 
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aose Pie d e ai 

Bid Ask BM Ask 

ALUMINUM IHtgb Geode) 

Dollars per metric NM 

Soot 17 X 00 173080 172000 172580 

Forward 172000 172 X 00 171580 171700 

COPPER CATHODES tKMtl Grade) 
Sterling per me t r i c tew _ 

spar 189600 189800 187500 187700 

Forward WHO 180680 W 440 P >**700 

LEAD 

Starting per metric tea 

Soot 47X00 47500 46)00 46300 

Forward 45600 45700 45 X 00 45 X 50 


DM Futures 
Options 

tv. Cainan Ston-aseK marts eads per mn 


Dividends 


sue* a 

Price Od 


Puto OeWe 

Dec Od Nev Dk 


1 










inrl 









NICKEL 

Dollars per metric tan 
Spat 10900 11000 W 72 I WOO 

Forward 10730 10750 10650 10700 

TIN 

Dollars per metric ton 

spat 905000 810000 814000 018000 - 

Fervroro 81801)0 020000 025000 

825 X 00 

ZINC CHigb Grade) 

Dellars per metric ton 

Spo» . 166000 166580 158000 159000 

Forw ar d 1 * 3 X 00 163000 157000 157900 

Source: AP. 


O 1J» - 13 ill B IB 

x us u 2 74i ajr as? ax 

Jl OJ 9 187 1.12 0 D Lll >06 

a U 18 Ul 18 Ul us 

X OM 437 046 tr 249 2*6 

M 80 * 015 031 326 - 146 

Est.taMvDLlUni 

Drib: Wad. vabme: 12219; apse tot: 57JB 
Pst*: MM vghae: *97; ma M.: 6700 
8 we»:GME 


625*0 West German Mortts-Eurapeen Style. 

505 * 52 r 02 * . r t 

vttum Japanese Yen-lOOffc* of a eent Per Mil. 
jven 65 r r r. r 

68.09 66 r r r 0-01 

4809 67 176 r r 003 

6809 68 041 1-16 205 077 

6809 69 007 0.70 149 090 

6189 70 001 547 r r 

6809 71 r r r 275 

6809 7 * r r 049 * 

6809 76 r r r r 

4 X 500 5 h+u Proncs-cenTs net unit. 

SFranc 55 r r t r 

5843 5 * r r r r 

5843 S 7 1.96 r r 401 

5843 9 0.71 r r 0.10 

S 0 a 1 59 0.17 0.99 IJS 040 

5843 40 r 053 104 0 .«> 

5043 41 r 039 r 20 * 

Total can vM. 23741 Cauoaen 

Total BUT vuL 1*774 Putoaea 

r — nm i robed, s — No option ottered. 

Lost is premium i purchase price). 
Source; AP. 


r 026 
02 * r 
r 054 
t 1.10 
095 1 . 7 ) 


1 0.1* 

008 033 

OlO 055 
045 088 

09 * 143 

35 * r 

220 r 

r 1*0 


000 1 J 3 

U* 1.90 


007 03* 

OI5 0*f 
028 r 
05* 172 

Q-tt 155 


InL 4*4453 
Int. 410.990 


Financial 


US T. BILLS (IMM) 

51 million- Pts of 1Q0 Pet. 

93.13 9041 Sen 9246 9258 *243 *244 

9X55 9050 Dk *209 9303 9289 *2*7 

Mor 9100 *3.12 9200 *10* 
9X58 91 10 Jun *100 9300 *2*7 9207 

9345 9178 Sep 9283 

Est. Sotos Prev, Safes 8 JDS 

Prev. Day Ooen Int. 2*58* off 71 7 
10 YR. TREASURY (COT) 

5100000 pri iv PK832n& at 100 pet 
102-8 *9-13 Sep 98-18 99-3 95-17 95-78 

1^-5 91.17 Dec 98-20 9M 98-17 98-27 

9W0 W-17 Mar 98-28 99-1 98-23 95-25 

98-13 90 1 Jun 98-72 

Esi. Sales Prev. Sales 24090 

Prev. Dav Open Ini. 67093 off 0)3 
US TREASURY BONDS (CBT) 

(■pci-sioaaoo-pis832nasaf idopcii 

101-9 73-26 Sep 96-28 *7-17 FV7* f7-6 

101-2 73-18 DK 97 *7 )3 96-S *?! 

100-24 72-1 Mar **-22 *74 96-22 96-31 

100-11 75 Jun 96-25 *6-25 *6-2) 96-23 

100 j*-l Sen *6-20 96-28 96-1* 96-14 

90-21 B0 Dk 963 96-5 963 96-5 

984 79-2) Mar 95-31 9531 95-30 *530 

9M 83-18 Jun 9S-2S 94-35 *5-24 9«* 

«+« *4 5eP 9W8 

96-1 SB- 18 Dec 95-13 

*4-77 964 Mar 9S* 9X9 933 968 

Ed. Sain Prav.5ate3229.4Q7 

Prev. Day Open Ini787489 up 869 


Stock Indexes 


SP COMP. INDEX (CMEI 

points and cen ts _ 

25540 27140 5*P 34540 34XB 34245 34350 

35905 29890 OK 34930 3SDJ0 347.T0 3*830 

36400 32500 Mar 33450 35*50 35140 

3*840 33450 Jun 35640 35640 35600 3S7.10 

EM. Solas Prev. Sol is 71,927 

Prev. Dov Open int. 162580 ua2453 

VALUE LINE (KCBT1 

points and cents _ „ 

30670 26620 S» 30170 301.70 29M) 30075 

31100 27100 DK 30640 30*40 38440 30*50 

313.10 29200 Mor »9jg 

31 7 JO 31X90 J*i 31475 

Est. Sales Prev. Sales 1*5 

Prev. Oar Ooen Int UX i»9 
NYSE COMP. INOSX(NYFE> 

Sea 19110 19270 1*045 1*100 
19900 1*1.10 DK 1**J0 1W45 1*2» 1*150 

2017S 17020 MO T 1*698 19690 19370 lg.95 

20400 18*00 Jun 19840 

Eat, Sales Prev.Soles 9525 

Prev. Dav Ooen Int. 75S7uo!35 


Commwiities 




Spot 

Conunodities 



Commodity indexes 


Close 

Moody's 109650 f 

Reuters 159S70 

DJ. Futures 13041 

Com. Research 224.95 

Moody's : base 100 : Dec 31, 1931. 
p - preliminary; I - final 
Reuters : base 100 : Sep. 18, 1931. 
Dow Janes ; base 100 ; Dec 31. 1974. 


Previous 

109<L5O« 

1,890.70 

129.90 

22197 


Sipt 14 

Ctose 

ntob Low B to Ask cb'ae 

SUGAR 

French francs per metric ton 
Oct 27*1 2760 2745 27*5 —17 

DK 2405 2530 2J95 2410 —20 

Mar -2475 24*5 2455 1465 —13 

Mcy I45fl 2422 242S 24*0 — 6 

Aug 24*0 2435 2425 2440 — 0 

Ocl N.T. N.T. USS 2400 — 5 

EM vol : 815 lots ol SO tons. Prev. actual sales: 
1437 lots. Open Inter esi : 13449. 

COCOA 

French francs per 1*0 kg 
DK N.T. N.T. — *40 Unrtv 

Mar N.T. N.T. - S« UNdy 

Mov N.T. N.T. - unen. 

JIV N.T. N.T. - 040 UncjL 

5eo n.T. N.T. - WO unetL 

Dk N.T. N.T. - 840 Uncfl. 

Esi. val: a lets of 10 tons. Prm.actual soles: 0 
lots. Ooen imprest: 4. 

COFFEE 

Frenen francs per 100 kg 
Sw NT. N.T. m — +10 

Nov N.T. N.T. 7« JW + 3 

Jan NT, NT. 7*0 513—3 

Mar N.T. N.T. 7*3 BIB — 5 

Mav N.T. N.T. 795 — - S 

Jly NT. N.T. 7*9 — — 1 

SM N.T. N.T. 005 - unch. 

Esi. vol . 0 tots ol 5 1 bos. Prev. actual Hies: o 
lots. Open Interest: 

Source; Spurs* de Commerce. 


Certain oflertop of xenhoes. fm a nc i el 

letvico or imoesis in nal esiiic pi*U»ed 
m this news pap er are not M itwria M in 
certain iiaiicfictkxn in wtncti ihe iBterpg- 
oonal Herald Tribune » distributed, is- 
dudins die United Stales of Am cncrn. and 
do noi coasriUiie offering? train bcs. 
services or interests is these jurisdictions. 
Tbc intenuikvuj Herald Tribune mmnrs 

nore»roo*ibili7'vhat5oe«T(ocanv*dvtr- 

USesxats for onerin*s of any nod. 


Commodity 

Aluminum, lb 
Coffee, lb 

Copper electrolytic, lb 
Iran FOB. ton 
Leod. to 
Prlnrcloto, yd 
Silver, troy oi 
Steel I billets), ton 
Steel (scroe). ion 
Tin, lb 
Zinc, lb 
source- AP. 


Sep. 14 
Prev. 
0.78 
075 
1 7775 
21X00 
042 
050 
106 
*3M 
109 JO 
6*119 
005 


Mrto Codt-CsV FotoLed 

om Nn dk Sp Od m, Dk 

35 o — — — 6 fL _ _ 

2*5 TfISGto- h h m _ 

5 JU; J* — “ B I 7h S 

JT" 2^ — — ti> IS n - 
JR i* n Bit — is ji* 4 ji* 

m n Dk oik - b £ < _ 

25 ? Si 2? " 11*9 iw 
2 t « - IMMIR. 

S - !s k ? z ^ ^ z 
&i&^Vt®3S25:S!SSi8£ 

SBPHOladw 

HMI127J* kMBIM 066(0196 —1*3 
Source; C8GE. 


ILS-Treasuries 




— - s 

— UIKtL 



Scottish Institutions 
Set Insurance Venture 

Rculen 

LONDON — The Royal B ank 
of Scotland Group PLC and Scot- 
tish Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety said Tliurcday they are creating 
a major new joint venture in life 
insurance. The firm, to be named 
later, will after a full range of unit- 
linked products, includin g pen- 
sions, life insurance and invest- 
ment and mortgage business. 

It was expected the initial capital 
of the new firm would be in the 
region of £15 milli on to £20 mil- 
lion- The Royal Bank of Scotland 
will have a 51 pe rc e n t stake in the 
firm and Scottish Equitable the re- 
maining 49 percent, they said. 



Bid 

OHtr 

rigid 

YlMd 

3+nOoltiMn 

75* 

7* 

751 

758 

ttotoaftiMTI 

753 

75S 

756 

857 

1-yvar bm 

744 

746 

051 

810 

Frev. 


Bid 

Offer 

YMd 

Yleu 

n-vr. band 

994/32 

994/32 

611 

8.14 

Source: Solomon BraTten. 




Fiat and U.S. Firm Sign link 

Reuters 

TURIN — Magneri MareUi, the 
car components unit of Fiat SpA, 
has signed an accord with Automo- 
tive & Industrial Electronics Groan 




United States, to ™v r electronic 
fuel-injection control systems, Fiat 
said Thursday in Turin. 


Investment Firm ; 
Buys into Saab 

■4*«irr Fnmce-Pre\\e 

~ Swedish ‘ 

SSK* C f 0lpaD y has - 

bought up a tar {p volume of Saab-. J 
Soma, m a ki ng it the largest indi-i 
vidual shareholder in t^gnwp,' 
market officiab said -nimv ‘ 

aSgftJ* b y *« financier* 

£?a^^ b ’,! ath 8 - 1 million. 
r&fe 11 14 Percent voting 


Sea JW lo «« By Saab- 
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WAU. STREET WATCH 


Campeau Liquidity Crisis 
Dents Junk-Bond Market 


By ANISE C. WALLACE 

be" }i Time » Srnirr 



S,n^.K«Tl d i e ; stores to cover cash needs at its other 
b “ "“"P**" « might miss a debt payment Friday if 
Campeau cannot finish loan negotiations. 

v in } he ^gh-yieid, high-risk instruments remained 

^iJSSSSL^ Wednesday, when Federat- 

3?"™ 1 3 P 4 * 0 *. or 5130 for every 51,000 of face 
. ^ uc ; t* 00 ® 5 °f Allied Stores, another Cainpeau re tailing subrid 
>®jyi more sharply, closing — 

'It’s the creme de la 
creme, the staff dial 
nobody ever 
worried about.’ 


20 points lower. 

Prices of some issues, like 
RJR Holdings Inc^ fell as 
much as I £ points — $ 15 per 
51,000 — as traders sold some 
of the largest, most actively 
traded high-yield bonds. 

The Campeau news trou- 
bled a market that was also 


nervous because of an impending oversupply of new high-yield 
issues and rumored trading losses by some Wall Street dealers. 

A ' Noting that the so-called go-go bonds erf well-known compa- 
nies like DuraceU Inc_ Harcourt Brace Jovanovich Inc. and 
Safeway Stores Inc, were falling, Robert S. Dow, portfolio 
m a na ger of Lord Ahbeit Bond Debenture Fund, said- “It’s the 
crime de la crime. This is the stuff that nobody ever worried 
about.” 

Rumors, later denied, swept the market that Merrill Lynch & 
Co. was liquidating its inventory of junk bonds after one of its 
traders had sustained losses of as much as SI75 mfllirm 

A Merrill offkaal said Wednesday over the company’s communi- 
cation system that the firm had not had a loss and was not 
withdrawing from the junk market But Merrill stock dosed SI 375 
lower, at 533.875, on the New York Stock Exchange that day. 

Similarly, Sbearson Lehman Huttos officials denied that they 
had suffered losses in the junk-bond market, railing such rumors 
“total nonsense.” 

T HE MARKET’S disarray has already disturbed financing 
plans of several companies. On Wednesday, executives of 
Circle K. Corp. called off their recapitalization plan be- 
cause of weakness in the junk-bond market, and last month First 
Boston Corp. blamed “market conditions” for its decision to 
. postpone the sale of S475 million of jonk bonds of Ohio Mattress 
* Co. 

Disarray in the market could quell the boom in leveraged 
buyouts and takeovers, since many of them have been financed 
with these securities. 

And it could make it difficult for the Wall Street firms that 
have made bridge loans to the highly leveraged companies like 
Campeau to exchange these loans with bondholders. 

For most of this year, supply has outstripped de m a n d from 
traditional buyers Idee mutual funds and savings and loans. 
Through the end or August the amount of issues totaled 518.7 
billion, according to First Boston. 

In July, mutual funds specializing in junk bonds suffered net 
withdrawals of $366.6 million. As a result, issuers like RJR had 
been tapping fordgtupti tu tional investors as a source of capital. 

Mutual-fm^nwSa^ers and other investors said they were not 
inclined to buy junk bonds yet. 

“This is just the beginning.” said Robert Wallace, president of 
Gateway Advisers, a San Jose, California investment manage- 
ment firm. “It’s real bad," he added. 


Content 
Rules Are 
Assailed 

Japan Hopes for 
Fewer Local Parts 


Reuters 

GENEVA — Japan proposed 
Thursday the worldwide abolition 
of rules that require factories to use 
a certain percentage of locally 
made parts in their products. 

If accepted, the proposal would 
allow Japan and other nations to 
bufld factories that rely primarily 
on imported pans. Tbe proposal 
was submined to a negotiating 
group undo the 96 -nation General 
: on Tariffs and Trade, 
speaking on behalf of de- 
veloping nations, repHed that it was 
out of the question to agree to such 
an idea. 

Some countries have tried to liarit 
the spread of so-called “ scr e wdri ver 
plants” where products are largely 
assembled from imported parts. 

The European Community, for 
example, has act ed a gainst such 
plants when tbe goods tEcyare pro- 
ducing are liable to anti dumping 
dudes when imported directly. 

Japan made its proposal, similar 
to ones advanced by the United 
States and Switzerland, as pan of 
an attempt to curb restrictions on 
investments that distort trade. 

It was presented to a negotiating 
group on trade-related in vestment 
measures, part of the GATTs four- 
year Uruguay Round of negotia- 
tions to open up world trade fur- 
ther. The round is due to end in 
December 1990. 

Many industrialized naiinnx also 
favor banning many other rides de- 
signed to boost local economies. 

These indude requirements that 
a specific share of a plant’s output 
be exported or, in other cases, that 
a certain share must be sold locally. 

India’s chief negotiator. A.V. 
Ganesan, said Thursday that devel- 
oping countries could act give up 
such roles. 

“We regard tbe local-content re- 
quirements and export perfor- 
mance requirements as key devel- 
opment policy instruments,” he 
said. 

Such measures, he said, boost 
trade by helping poor nations di- 
versify and eventually import and 
export more. 



Oryx Is Buyer 
In $1.31 Billion 
Asset Sale by BP 


John Srtnounor'The Ke» tort. Too 

Traders shouting oat prices in the currency dealing room at Otasg Manhattan Bank in New York. 

Pain and Joy on Forex Front 

Reporter-T umed-Dealer’s Week of Dollar Gymnastics 


By Jonathan Fuerbringer 

New Kent Tima Service 

NEW YORK — The dealing 
room at Chase Manhattan Bank is 
open and noisy. As 1 began my first 
day as a trader, I quickly discov- 
ered that when the dollar is moving 
rapidly, tbe rhythm in tbe room 
echoes movement in the market. 
But it took precious time to learn 
the beat 

The dominant sound was of 
prices — 70-80. 40-50 — coming 
from dealers and brokers through 
the squawk boxes. They only caul 
out the bid, which is the price to 
buy dollars, and the offer, which is 
the price to seQ dollars. 

The brokers drop the 138 or 1.93 
that would precede the yen or the 
Deutsche mark price. Paid, paid, 
paid, is heard when the dollar is 
bought and rising; given, given, 
when it is sold and falling. 

For one week, I experienced 
first-hand the anxiety and exhilara- 
tion of waking as a trader in the 
24-hour foreign-exchange market. 

I madg money, buying on dips 
after the Federal Reserve Board, 
the U.S. central bank, intervened to 
sell dollars. I took my share of 
losses what I misread the market. 

I experienced the agony of the 
“overnight” when I went home 
with some 510 million on the fine 
while trading continued thousands 
of miles away. Being a trader is 
easier Than it ■a***™* but harder 
than it looks. 

The traders, who are generally 
young, often have a horizon of sev- 
eral hours, sometimes several min- 


utes or less. They sometimes act on 
finle or no information and read 
only headlines. Brash when they 
are right, they gleefully face down 
central banks and policy makers. 

As the currency markets have 
expanded, and corporations have 
b«x>me global, ir aflmg has become 

'If I was a 
superstar. I’d be in 
a Chicago pit 
doing it myself and 
putting my own 
money up/ 

John Lidyard, trader. 


a split-second game in which a 
day’s profit or loss can be made in 
minutes. 

The worldwide foreign-exchange 
market is nearing 5500 bSHoa in 
total transactions. And as trading 
grows, it is playing a larger role in 
reflecting worldwide reaction to 
economic news and to U.S. eco- 
nomic policy, according to reports 
just released by central banks. 

London is sriD the largest market 
in the world, but the United States 
and Japan are catching op. Lon- 
don’s volume was 5187 billion as of 
March, np 107 percent from 590 
bfifion in March 1986. 

Tbe U.S. market, ranked second, 
grew by 120 percent over the last 
three years, the reports said. At 
5128.9 bffiion, it now rivals tbe size 


of (he government securities mar- 
ket. where daily trading is at $125 
billion to S150 billion. 

!n Tokyo, where ibe growth was 
the sharpest, tbe average volume 
was reported to be SI 153 billion, 
up by 140 percent from $48 billion 
in March 1986. 

In these volatile markets, daily 
profits for an active trader — but 
not even a superstar — can reach 
5500,000. But the daily loss can be 
as large. The traders I wotted with 
are not big names, but toilers. 

“None of us are superstars.” said 
John Lidyard, 27, a trader from 
Britain now working here. “If 1 was 
a superstar. I’d be in a Chicago pit 
doing it myself and putting my own 
money up.” 

My boss at Chase was Jack A. 
Kessler, the senior vice president in 
charge of foreign exchange. I was 
given normal restrictions cm my 
trading authority, limiting me to an 
exposure of $50 million during tbe 
day and $25 million overnight. My 
loss limit was 5250.000. ‘If you're 
down 5250.000. we talk.” said Mr. 
Kessler. 

My trades would not be execut- 
ed. under a prior arrangement with 
Chase. But I kept track of my 
trades as other dealers in the room 
did and operated in the same mar- 
ket. with the same choice of prices. 

Mr. Kessler said the most impor- 
tant thing 1 had to learn was the 
discipline to stay with a position, 
even it it turned against me, if I 
expected tbe dollar to turn around. 

But at the same time. I had to 

See DEALERS, Page 18- 


By Warren Getler 

/iVnUMlJ IlnulJ Tribune 

LONDON — The SI 31 billion 
purchase by Oryx Energy Co. of 
some British Petroleum Co. assets, 
announced Thursday, marks a 
quantum leap by the Dallas-based 
company to become a fully interna- 
tional exploration and production 
group, according to industry ex- 
perts. 

BP is selling certain oB and gas 
assets in the North Sea and several 
peripheral areas to Oryx, which is 
the largest independent U.S. oil 
and gas producer. It was formerly 
known as Sun Exploration & Pro- 
duction Co. 

The sale is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1990. 

The chairman of Oryx, Robert 
Hauptfuhrer. said two weeks ago 
that his company was looking for an 
overseas acquisition that would en- 
large the group's business by 10 to 
20 percent. Oryx has assets of about 
S4 billion and is reported to com- 
mand net proven reserves of oil and 
gas of about one billion barrels. 

Analysts had expected a major 
asset sale to a U.S. company total- 
ing about $13 billion. 

The expansion, Mr. Hauptfuhrer 
had said, would be aimed at trim- 
ming average production costs, 
which stand, on his calculation, 
some SI. 50 to $150 higher a band 
in the United States than abroad 

On Thursday. Oryx said it would 
fund its purchase through issuance 
of debt which eventually would be 
retired through divestment of cer- 
tain assets and through cuts in cap- 
ita] spending. 

Nick Clayton, an industry ana- 
lyst with the brokerage Smith New 
Court in London, said that the 


marily consists of oil interests in 
Colombia. Dubai. Ecuador, Ga- 
bon. Italy and Indonesia. 

One analyst in London who de- 
clined to be named said that from a 
buyer's point of view. Oryx “got as 
good 3 package of assets as is likely 
to come across the market for some 
time." In financial terms, however. 
“BP probably got the better deal,” 
he said 

The analyst cited by way of 
comparison, an average $3.40 a 
barrel paid by Enterprise Oil PLC 
earlier this year for a package of 
Texas Eastern Co.'s oil and gas 
assets in the North Sea. 

“They paid completely over the 
top." was how another analyst de- 
scribed the price paid by Oryx for 
the package. 

Oryx is the product of the re- 
structuring last year of Sun., the big 
U.S. oil major, which spun off its 
domestic exploration and produc- 
tion division into a separate com- 
pany. 

“Sun kept the international op- 
erations. presumably with the view 
to expanding them themselves," 
said David Gray, senior oil analyst 
with James Cape! & Co. “Its some- 
what ironic that Oryx has appeared 
as the buyer for the BP assets." 

BP. which is shedding 1.700 of- 
fice jobs as part of a reorganization 
of its exploration and production 
operations, said the restructuring 
announced Thursday would cut 
costs by SI5G million a year, en- 
courage exploration in frontier 
sites in the Third World and coax 
greater efficiency out of existing 
units. 

Mr. Browne said that BP was by 


no means retrenching from the 
North Sea; It was selling only 9 
agreement fulfilled Oryx's desire percent of its North Sea assets. A 
“to become a fully international" substantial volume of those assets 

had been viewed as surplus materi- 
al following last year's merger with 


company. 

“But they paid a very, very full 
price for these assets,” he added. 
“It’s a very good deal for BP." 

According to John Browne, chief 
executive officer of BP Explora- 
tion. Oryx paid an average $3.60 a 
barrel for the package, which totals 
367 million barrels oil equivalent of 
proved and probable reserves. 
Two-thirds of the total is based in 
the British North Sea. where Oryx 
paid an average 54 a barrel, Mr. 
Browne said. The remainder pri- 


utgi 

Britoil PLC. He said 12 percent of 
Bri toil's assets were bang sold in 
the agreement and that nearly half 
of the assets being spun off to Oryx 
had been licensed to Britoil. 

“We are selling these assets be- 
cause they are better bandied by 
companies other than BP,” Mr. 
Browne said. 

Analysis said Thursday that the 
per-barrel cost of the Britoil acqui- 
sition had been about S2.80. 
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By Richard E. Smith 

tiuenuunma/ Herald Tribune 

FRANKFURT — Japan wffl 
soon launch sales of luxury cars in 
Europe, attacking on the home turf 
of elite West Goman and British 
manufacturers who now dominate 
the European market for top-of- 
tbc4ine autos. 

The op-market models wifi join 
the stream of Japanese vehicle ex- 
ports that has flooded virtually ev- 
ery other sector of the worid market 

This week, Toyota Motor Carp, 
unveiled its first luxury offering, 
the Lexus model, and Nissan Mo- 
tor Co. introduced its Infimti line 
to a European audience at the 
Frankfurt Motor Show, throwing 
the gauntlet to European firms, 
which have never had serious com- 
petition in the luxury market 

The global luxury-car market — 
running at about 250JXX) to 300,000 
vehicles per year, each priced 
around S^MXX) and higher — has 
until now been the preserve of such 
companies as Daimler-Benz AG, 
Bayerische Mocorcn WeAe AG, 
Porsche AG and Jaguar. 

“Early viewing and road tests 
have shown that tbe new Japanese 
offerings pose a genuine chal- 
lenge;” said John Lawson, auto an- 
alyst for Nomura Research Insti- 
tute in London. 

‘'This has caused a great deal of 
snprise;becaiise we thought Toyota 
and Nissan would just be practicing 
with these xnodds and it might take 
another generation before they had 
cars with the quality and appeal of 
the Europeans,” he smd. 

In spite of the quality of the cars, 
analysts said the Japanese firms may 
be cautious in their initial penetra- 


tion of the European luxury markeL 

For one thing, tbe energy of tbe 
Japanese firms is likely to be ab- 
sorbed in the short term by then- 
attack on the U_S. market, which 
has already begun. 

Toyota launched the Lexus in tbe 
United Stales earlier this month, 
while Nissan is expected to sell the 
infini ii there later this unpimri 

This will be the primary battle- 
ground, and only when tire out- 
come is dear will tbe Japanese be 
Hkely to map out a serious cam- 
paign for Europe. Neither Toyota 
nor Nissan is expected to begin 
marketing luxury cars in Europe 
until next year. 

“The U.SL is the perfect test mar- 
ket for ibe Japanese because it is the 
biggest market in luxury cars and all 
classes of amos are represented,” 
said Klaus-Jtugen Mdzner, an auto 
analyst with a research branch of 
Deutsche Bank AG. 

Analysts estimate ih*< the Unit- 
ed Sidles accounts for well over 
half of the hxxnry market, while 
Europe represents about one-fifth. 

In a key first step, both compa- 
nies have decided to set up separate 
franchise systems far their luxury 
products in the Uni red States. 

In Europe, however, initial vol- 
ume targets are too low to warrant 
a separate distribution system. 

“Although they are good cars, 
they wifi be sold from existing deal- 
erships and progress will be slow- 
er,” said Stephen Raman, an auto 
analyst with UBS/PhUSps & Drew 
in London. 

in addition, the Japanese may be 
wary erf attacking, a European bas- 
tion at a rime when protectionist 
sentiment is already running high 
in the continent 
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ROME — Banca Narionak del 
La vo no, tire scandal-ridden Italian 
bank, has commitments to Iraq to- 
taling around S3 bxDioa, Treasury 
Minister Guido Carii told a pariia- 
mentary committee Thursday. 

The figure compares with the 
S2A billion announced by tbe bank 
last week. 

Last Thursday, the bank dis- 
closed that its Atlanta, Georgia 
brand! had extended 51.72 btEion 
in unauthorized credits to Iraq, and 
had a further 5920 unfikm of unex- 
ecuted commitments. The scandal 
forced the resignation of the hank’s 
chairman, Nmo Nea, and director 
general, Giacomo Fedde, last week. 

Mr. Carii said a Bank of Italy 
enquiry into the affair showed 
51.85 biiUou of disbursed credits. 
$706 nrillion erf credits guaranteed 


by the U.S. Commodity Credit 
Corp. and 5550 mUBon of con- 
finned but unused letters of credit. 

It was recently announced that 
various financial packages to shore 
up the assets of Banca Lavoro are 
being considered by the Italian 
treasury, which controls about 74 
percent erf the bank. 

Mr. Carii also voiced reservations 
about plans to expand die bank. 

He said the bank would have to 
seek fresh capital of at least 1.4 
trillion lire (5986 mflfioa) in order 
10 cover die exposure to Iraq and 
respect international lendingrto-as- 
sel ratio reqmremaus. 

Mr. Carii said inspection of the 
bank's central management system 
showed that controls ova 1 its for- 
eign division shewed “numerous 
shortcomings and compromises.” 
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Tobies include the notionwide prices 
up to the closing on Wall Street 
and do not reflect late trades elsewhere. 

Via The Associated Press 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


, ■ Cadbury Buying U.K. Confectioner 

■ . LONDON (AFP) — Cadbury Schweppes PLC armwinf^ Thursdav 

•/' « ' ■ & «****>«* Trebor for £1 HU 


Maxwell Has 
$3 Billion 


> . ■ million ($171. 3 UWD “ irtbor for IU03 

• 1 leaderviii Rrinrin’e^ * °t 13.5 percent in 1988, is one of the 

. ' ^ >nf ®« ,on «y trade- Cadbury said the acquis- 

represented an exceptional opportunity to expand its suear-coofec- 

* ^ f cr y.°P crabon ^ enhance its position in the growing British sugar- 

financed through a placing of 37.5 mflUon new Cadbury Scbweooes 
Sh ? n ^ ^ n F"U 5hare5 he placed with institutions and offeredto 

£?£SfE*!?& 1 “V 360 vactl ««h 00 ^ <* to* new sharas 

for every 52 old shares held on Sept 6. 

^Pirelli’s Profit Increased 7% in Half 

- BASE^ Switzerland (AFP) — Pirelli Tire Holding NV, the Nether* 

^c b S*SiT en -i,- 0f ^ ttalian-Swiss Pirelli group, earned aftertax 
pnrfits of S48.1 million in the first six months of be year, the company 
raid Thursday, a 7.6 percent increase in dollar terms over the, 
period. 

Sales for the half-year rose 93 percent, to SI 38 bffikra. 

Lower robber prices and increased efficiency kept the rise in produc- 
tion costs lagging behind revenue, and boosted maraina Kiellr said. 
Motorcycle tire sales were at an all-time high 

Rolls-Royce Earnings Surge 60% 

. ^ LONDON (Reuters) — Rolls-Royce PLC sad Thursday that pretax 

' profit in the first half surged 60 percent, to £101 nuffion ($156.8 muHon), 
'• ’ <- from £53 million. 

The company said the result, which exceeded expectations of analysts, 
was partly due to a contribution from the recently acquired Nor thern 
Engineering Industries PLC 

After-tax profit rose to £87 ndUioa from £55 million, and sales rose to 
£1.12 billion from £893 minion. 

>^Monsanto Results Hurt by Dro ught 

* 7 . CHICAGO (Renters) — Monsanto Co. said Thursday »ha* its third- 

quarter results had been affected by a severe drought in parts of Europe, 
but said the dip was a “temporary phenomenon.” 

■>- ’ The company warned analysis in he rantimi, in r egrting tn remits, 
since reduced growth in sales of the company’s herbicide Roundup was 
■ linked to the drought A spokesman said there is no indication that 
.* Roundup was losing ground to competitors. 

. Analysts estimate Monsanto’s third-quarter tnm'mg s to be $2.17 a 
* • i .share, compared with S1.67 a year ago. Several lowered their estimates 
based on the impact of Roundup sates. 


New Debt Pressure on Brazil 

Missed Payment Could Damage Its Chances for Relief 


Foe mformadm only 


Reuters 

LONDON — The publisher 
Robert Maxwell announced Thurs- 
day that his flagship company. 
Maxwell Communication Corp„ 
has a commitment from banks for a 
S3 billion farifity to replace exist- 
ing borrowings. 

Noting that the refinancing was 
the largest -done in London for 
many years and possibly the largest 
ever outside of takeovers, Mr. Max- 
well said the funds would enable 
the company to consolidate its pur- 
chase of Official Airline Guides of 
the United States on to the balance 
sheet six months ahead of schedule. 

Speaking at Maxwdl Communi- 

Catkm's annual meting be wiri the 
terms, to be announced Friday, 
would be “very fine." 

Swiss Bank Corp„ bock runner 
for the refinancing, said that its 
first tranche would be a $1 bOhon, 
one-year tom loan; the second, a 
Si .25 bQBon, five-year term loan; 
and the third, a $750 million, three- 
year revolving credit. 

The new arrangement refi- 
nances, among other fhlngt , Max- 
well’s S 1 .32 button credit fadH ty — 
a five-year loon at 0.625 of a point 
above the London interbank of- 
fered rate — that was used to fi- 
nance its takeover of Macmillan 
Inc of the United States. 

Shareholders passed a resolution 
allowing the company to raise its 
borrowing rights to £18 bflBbn 
($435 billion) from £10 billion. • 

He told shareholders that the 
company was dose to completing 


By Paul Bins tern 

(t'diAingtan Piki Semrr 

WASHINGTON — Brazil is on the brink of a new 
suspension of interest payments cm its debt, a develop- 
ment that would be a setback to efforts by Latin 
America’s largest debtor to put its house in order. 

Such an occurrence, jnst one year after Brazil for- 
mally ended a moratorium on interest payments to its 
creditor banks, also could reduce the chances that 
Brazil will ever become eligible for a reduction in its 
debt under the U.S. government's Third World debt 

strategy. 

Brazilian officials said this week that they still have 
not abandoned hope that a short-term loan agreement 
can be reached with the International Monetary Fund 
enabling the country to fulfill its obligations. But 
bankers say it appears Ekdy that Brazti will fail to 
make a $1.6 billion interest payment due Monday. 

BraziTs total debt is about $1 10 binkm. 

Brazilian officials are trying to be concDiaioiy 
about what they say is a prudent move to husband the 
country’s hard-currency reserves, and at least some 
bankas seem to be sympathetic to the country's 
plight. 

This is a sharp contrast to February 1987, when 
Brazil stunned the financial world by defiantly an- 
nouncing that it was imposing a moratorium mi inter- 
est payments. 

“This is not a hostile exercise designed to confront 
the international community,” Finance Minister Mail- 
son Ferreira de N6brega said in a recent interview. 

Mr. Ndbrega has consistently maintained that Bra- 
zil was hurt financially more than it was helped by the 
1987 moratorium, in part because banks cut off credit 
fines to the country, trtalrmg it more difficult and 
costly for it to finance its trade. 

Brazil’s economic problems have mounted as No- 
vember presidential elections loon, causing the gov- 
ernment to reach a stage of near political paralysis. 


The country fdl out of conqsliance with economic- 
perfonnance targets set muter the terms of an IMF 
agreement. Its budget dflfiat, for instance. is expected to 
total about 7 percent of gross domestic product this 

year, compared with a goal of 2 percent under the IMF 

accord. Inflation has risen to about 1,000 percent a year. 

The breakdown of the IMF agreement has caused 
the banks to refuse to disburse $600 million in loans 
that was promised as part of a debt-restructuring 
accord reached last year, and Japan also has suspend- 
ed loans to Brazil. 

Brazilian officials say that unless they can reach a 
new agreement with the IMF and get that money, they 
probably will be compelled to suspend interest pay- 
ments in order to hang on to as much of their hard- 
currency reserves — estimated at about 563 billion — 

as possible. 
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They warn that a perception that the country is 
rnrine out of reserves could trigger a full-scale frnan- 


ninning out of reserves could trigger a full-scale finan- 
cial collapse and hyperinflation of the sort that afflict- 
ed Argentina earlier this year in the months before and 
after its presidential election. 


■ Bridge Loan for Mexico Is Set 


Mexico will receive next week a $2 bDUon bridge 
l oa n from industrialized nations following an agree- 
ment on details of a debt reduction accord with 
commercial banks, Reuters quoted the finance minis- 
try as declaring is Mexico CSty. 

In a cotnmnnique, the rmnistiy said the loan will be 
made by the central banks of the United States, Japan. 
West Germany. Britain, France, Canada. Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Sweden and Spain. 

WflKam Rhodes, co-chairman of Mexico’s 15-bank 
advisory committee, estimated that the package offers 
Mexico net firmiyrtal benefits — from debt-principal 
reduction, debt -service reduction and new money — 
of approxim&tedly $2 bfifion to S3 billion per year. 


the acquisition of a 
L73. educational pc 


For the Record 


- Basque Nathmale de Paris SA of France plans to make a public offer 
for the shares ft does not already own in Basque Nationals de Puis 
(Suisse) SA, according to a Zurich bourse official. As a result, shares in 
the Swiss unit were suspended in Zurich, Geneva and BaseL (Raders) 
The Mitsui group of Japan plans to pay up to 140 Union yen ($950 
million) to liquidate a suspended petrochemical project in Iran, the Asabi 
Shimbun newspaper said Thursday. A Mitsui spokesman said the two 
.sides may start talks next month an conditions to dissolve the joint 
venture, but refused to comment directly an the report (AFP) 


US. educational publishing busi- 
ness, but be gave no details. 

Mr. Maxwdl also said that the 
sate of Maxwdl Graphics, the sec- 
ond-largest printer m the United 
States, was expected to be complet- 
ed shortly. 

He said the company had also 
made good progress m disposing of 
its remaining European printing 
operations and was confident of 
calling wi thin the financial 

year. The sales are part of Mr. 
Maxwell's strategy of becoming a 
purely publishing »nH communica- 
tions company. 


RTZ Profit Up 71% in Hall 

ftewen growth which became apparent in 

LONDON — RTZ Corp. repeal- North America and the United 


Rouen 

LONDON — RTZ Coip. report- 
ed Thursday that pretax profit for 
the first hall soared 7! percent on a 
33 percent sales gain. 

RTZ, which is the world’s largest 
mining company, posted pretax 
profit of £644.6 million ($1 bmion). 
or 33.6 pence a share fully diluted, 
up from £377 million, or 233 pence 
a share, a year earlier. 

Group sales were £3.41 billion. 


North America and the United 
Kingdom." 

RTZ*s results were better than 
analysis had expected and followed 
its £2.4 bflHon acquisition this year 
of the major mining assets of Brit- 
ish Petroleum Co. 


IBM to Unveil 
New Software 
Applications 


Bnt RTZ announced Thursday it 
would not be acquiring BP*s 49 
percent holding in the Olympic 
Dam mine in Western Australia, 




mm aaa is auu ium, ju ruizr- , ... 

tair Frame, RTZ’schairman, “do- T*r, uranium, gpkl and silver ore. 
spite the slower pace of industrial That part of its transaction wit] 


i ... . 

* X ' 



That part of its transaction with 
BP had always been in doubL 
Western Mining, which holds the 
controlling 51 percent stake is the 
mine, had pre-emptive rights over 
the other shares and challenged the 
RTZ purchase. 


RTZ, which is based in London 
and was formerly Rio Tmto-Zinc 
Corp_ has mining interests in 
South Africa, Namibia, Canada 
and Zimbabwe. 


Derek Birltin, RTZ’s chief execu- 
tive officer, said he saw fittie short- 
term change in the prices of metals. 


Reuters 

NEW YORK — Intona- 
tion^ Business Machines Corp. 
said Thursday it would unveil 
plans on Tuesday for major 
software applications develop- 
ment plans and products. 

Analysts said they expected 
IBM on Tuesday to introduce 
software that enables custom- 
ers to create a repository for 
applications programming. 

Last spring, IBM intro- 
duced its systems application 
architecture, which it said 
eventually would allow cus- 
tomers to write, transfer and 
use programs across its entire 
line of computers, from per- 
sonal computers to main- 
frames. 

The repository, which wQl 
reside is the mainframe and 
offer an available and devel- 
oping applications library, 
would be at the core of sys- 
tems application architecture 
programming, analysts said. 
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You Can Now Receive Same-Day Delivery of 
The Global Newspaper in Key American Cities. 

To subscribe call us toll-free in the U.S.: 

1-800-882 2884. 

(hi New York. car. 212-7523890.) 

Or write: Intern a tional Herald Tribune. K0 Triad Ave, New York. NY. 10022. 
Or Telex: 427175. Or Fax 212-7558785. 


V- 


ANNOUNCING 


the next in a series of all-advertising features 
in The New York Times focusing on 
the European Community’s move to a frontier-free market. 




IRELAND • ITALY • LUXEMBOURG • THE NETHERLANDS 


PORTUGAL • THE UNITED KINGDOM • BELGIUM * DENMARK 


THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY • GREECE • SPAIN 


It will appear in the Business Day section of The New York Times 
r. in December, 1989 


T i iu 

he first in the “Europe: Horizon 1992' 1 series appeared in the Business 
Day section in December, J988. Each June and December through 1992, 
The New York Times will publish features updating the European Com- 
munity’s progress toward its historic goal, analyzing such key questions as 
monetary integration, 'labor legislation, airline deregulation and those 
centering on banking and financial services. 

As part of the Business Day section of The New York .Times, these 
features will reach highly interested business, financial and government 
leaders throughout the U.S. One indication of the quality of The New 
York Times readership: 

Readers of The New York Times enjoy the highest median household 
income among readers of the more than 100 U.S. publications surveyed in 
the authoritative SMRB Study (1988)— which includes The Wall Street 
Journal and other leading business publications. 


imer/MoL' 
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For more information on the next feature, or reservations, call: 

Basil Bicknell, Director Nick Di Giovanni. Group Manager Peter Iiby. European Manager 

International Advertising International Advertising Advertising & Marketing 

Paris, France New \brk, NY, USA London, England 

Phone: (33-1) 4266-3749 Phone: (212) 556-1585 Phone: (44-1) 353 2174/3472 

Or one of the foSowing European Community advertising representatives of The New York Times: 

Bdgram, Luxembourg, Netherlands' Arthur Maixner. Itah-/Dan?ele Blei. Milan. (39-3) 890-0318. 

Brussels. (32-2) 343-1914. POrtngal/Robeno Firth Ahes. Lisbon. 135-1 1 887-844. 

Denmark/ Finn Istiahl. E. M. Ktubicn. Copenhagen. Spala/Alficdo Umlauff. Madrid. (34-1 1455-2891. 

^45-1 ) 429-325. United Kingdom, Irdand/Tony Becston, London. (44-1 ) 834 5566. 

France/ Evelyn Lechme. Paris. (33-1 ) 4500 6608. West Germany/Just- Andreas Rogge. Duwcfctorf. (49-2(1 1 573026. 

Greece/Symeon Tsomokos. Athens. (30-1) 363-6407. 
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August Retail Sales Rise 
Reflects Modest Spending 

Renter* 

WASHINGTON — U.S. reiaiJ sales rose by 0 .7 percem in August. 

pushed up by the largest increase in automobile sales in 19 months, 
the Commerce Department said Thursday. 

Excluding the volatile car and truck sector, retail sales rose 02 
percent, reflecting the modest underlying pace of consumer spending 

The August increase was below" Wall Street estimates of a 1.1 
percent rise. Economists said the moderate gain in retail spending 
showed consumer activity was continuing, fueling growth and pro- 
viding little impetus for the Federal Reserve Board to lower interest 
rates further. 

Higher building-materials sales, reflecting a summer rebound in 
the housing industry, also contributed to the gain. They increased 22 
percent, reversing an 02 percent fall in July. 

Automobile sales jumped by 2.6 percent, building on a 1.7 percent 
gain in July. 

Other economic reports, such as employment growth, have shown 
the expansion is still on course for the “soft landing" scenario of slow 
growth and moderate inflation sought by ihe Fed. A more complete 
economic picture will be drawn Friday when the wholesale prices, 
industrial production, and trade reports are released. 

August retail sales were up 62 percent from a year eariier, slightly 
more than the rate of inflation. Consumer prices, which rose 4.4 
percent in 1 988, have increased at a S.5 percem rate so far this year. 


Dollar Inches Higher 
After Slip in Europe 


NEW YORK — The dollar 
dosed slightly higher Thursday af- 
ter reversing declines in European 
trading that were prompted by ru- 
mors of an increase in European 
interest rates. 

Dealers said the U.S. currency 
was boosted by stop-loss buying 
after it breached resistance at 
1.9700 Deutsche marks. 

Most, however, expected the dol- 
lar to remain in a narrow trading 
range unless U.S. economic data 
scheduled for release Friday di- 
verge sharply from economists' ex- 
pectations. 

The U.S. government will release 
several economic reports, including 
the July trade deficit and producer 
prices For August. 

The dollar rose to 1.9753 DM 
from 1.9706 DM at Wednesday's 
close, and to 146.85 yen from 


146.30. It also advanced to 1.7040 
Swiss francs from 1.6980 and to 
6.6615 French francs from 6.6465. 

The pound dipped to $1.5535 
from $1.5595. 

'Tomorrow’s data will be seen as 
critical in terms of whether there'll 
be a further Federal Reserve eas- 
ing." said Tun Fox. treasury econo- 
mist at Midland Montagu in Lon- 
don. referring to the U.S. central 
bank's credit policy. 

in earlier European trading, the 
dollar Tell about one pfennig 
against the mark, haring failed to 
recoup fully the sharp losses sus- 
tained overnight as markets mulled 
possible rises in non-U.S. interest 
rates. 

For most of the day, activity was 
very slack in Europe ahead of Fri- 
day's U.S. data. 

The dollar declined to 1.9695 
DM from 1.9800 at Wednesday’s 


1 London Dollar Rates 
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DEALERS: Pam and Joy on the Currency* Front Lin £ 
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close, while it inched down to 
14620 yen from 146.97. The pound 
Firmed to $1.5585 From $12528. as 
the dollar eased to 1.7000 Swiss 
francs from 1.7100 and to 6.6415 
French francs from 6.6800. 

The U.S. currency has been driv- 
en increasingly by interest-rale 
speculation ihis week, culminating 
in rumors, which emerged late on 
Wednesday, that both West Ger- 
many and Switzerland plan to raise 
leading interest rates soon. 

Talk again circulated Thursday 
afternoon that the Bundesbank 
would introduce a flexible Lom- 
bard rate, linked to the call-money 
or repurchase rates; the rumors 
prompted a brief setback for the 
dollar. Frankfurt dealers said any 
such plan would undermine the 
central bank’s aim of stable policy. 


(Continoed from first finance page) 

have the discipline to know when to 
accept the loss. “Don’t think the 
market is wrong and yon are right,” 
be said. “Never many a position. 
You can sleep with it a few nights 
but never many it." 

I prepared for the trading room 
with an intensive, three-day sesson 
conducted by ACF Consultants 
LuL, which uses a computer simu- 


point, it often bounces off it. then 
kuron called Global Trader dial £££. another m md aDatba . ^ 


Murdoch May Gain Needed Ammunition by Targeting MGM 


By Michael Cieply 

fj<t Mmietet Time* Struct 

HOLLYWOOD — IF movies are ammuni- 
tion in global media wars, Rupert Murdoch's 
decision to bid for MGM-UA Communica- 
tions Co. could give him access to a badly 
needed arms factory. 

Mr. Murdoch's News Corp. already owns 
20th Century-Fox. one of the seven major 
Hollywood Film studios. But a single studio 
cannot supply enough movies to support his 
far-flung distribution channels — and buy- 
ing from outside suppliers has proved diffi- 
cult in recent months. 

Most notably, the Australia-based media 
giant has been scratching for a steady supply 
of Hollywood films to All his new Sky Televi- 
sion, the British satellite TV service that 
could become, along with his pan-European 
Sky Channel a model for other Murdoch- 
owned satellite ventures around the world. 

Launched earlier this year, the Four-chan- 
nel British service — which is broadcast by 
satellite to in-home receivers and to cable 


systems — has consumed some $120 million 
of News Corp.'s cash in its firs: five monihs 
of operation. Yet it is expected to reach only 
about 1.15 million subscriber* by the end of 
die year, far less than the 22 million original- 
ly projected by the company. 

To feed the services which includes an all- 
movie channel similar to Time Warner Inc.'s 
Heme Box Office, Mr. Murdoch can draw on 
Fox's 2,000-film library — along with the 
roughly 30 movies that Fox plans to release 
each year under a stepped-up schedule that 
will soon double its former pace. 

But Mr. Murdoch has also been competing 
fiercely with British Satellite Broadcasting, 
another planned satellite service, for rights to 
prime Films from other studios. Funded by a 
consortium of media companies, including 
Reed International and Granada Group, BSB 
expects to begin operating next spring — 
which puts severe pressure on Mr. Murdoch to 
lock in subscribers as quickly as possible. 

So far. BSB has tapped its S650 million 
programming budget to sign deals for some 


2,000 movies, including packages of recent 
films from studios like Columbia. Warner. 
Paramount. Orion and other*, according to a 
spokesman for the service. 

In one of its key deals, BSB acquired an 
exclusive six-year' license to 198 recent 
MGM-UA Films, including “Rain Man," “A 
Fish Called Wanda," “Moonstruck" and the 
two latest James Bond Films, “Living Day- 
lights" and “License to Kill." 

Sky Channel has signed deals for similar 
Film packages with Warner (which licensed 
“Batman" to Mr. Murdoch), Disney, Orion 
and others. 

Yet the Murdoch c hann el suffered a major 
setback earlier this year when Disney back- 
peddled on an agreement under which it 
would have co-owned Sky Television's movie 
channel while proriding its Disney Channel 
to the service. 

When Disney pulled out, Mr. Murdoch 
sued for S1.5 billion. Under a settlement 
agreement. Disney sold its stake in the joint 
ven lure back to Mr. Murdoch but will license 


at least some of its films to Sky Television for 
five years. 

If Mr. Murdoch's bid for MGM-UA suc- 
ceeds, the 1,000-film United Artists library 
— which indudes the Rocky, Pink Panther 
and James Bond movies — wfl] dearly pro- 
vide instant ammunition Tor Sky Television. 

■ Murdoch Investing in Hungary 

Mr. Murdoch plans to acquire 50 percent 
holdings in two Hungarian newspapers, one 
of which was set up as a mouthpiece for the 
country's political reformers, Agence France- 
Prcsse reported from Budapest, quoting the 
official Hungarian news agency MTL 

MT1 said Mr. Murdoch bad signed a pre- 
liminary agreement to purchase stakes m the 
Reform and Mai Nap newspapers, and nego- 
tiations on a price were under way. 

The sale is expected to go ahead in Octo- 
ber. 

Reform is a weekly, founded in September 
1988 as a platform for Hungarian reformers. 
It has a print run of 300,000. Mai Nap, a 
daily, has a print run of 100,000. 


compresses trading days into 25 to 
30 minutes. 

When I got to the Chase trading 
room at 7 on a hot Monday morn- 
ing in August, I was ready to go. 
But it took me more than 45 min- 
utes on the floor to put my toe in 
the market. The bids and the offers 
were just noise to me. I had no idea 
where the dollar was going and was 
reassured when some of the traders 
said they were in the same boat. 

If I thought the dollar was going 
to fall I would want to go short, or 
sell, dollars. If I thought the dollar 
was going to rise, Fd do the oppo- 
site and go long, or buy. 

My first trade was not auspi- 
cious, but I did it. Ryosuke Tsuji, 

me a price and 1 sold S5 nalkss 
a gains t the yen at 139.76, thinking 
that the dollar was going to fafl. It 
was official and I put it down on 
my trader’s position blotter. 

At first, as the dollar fell a little, 
it looked like the right move. But an 
hour later, while I was finding out 
about trading in London from Mr. 
Lidyard, the dollar rose again. 

But my ears were not yet attuned 
to the room and I did not hear it go 
up. By the time I had bought the $5 
million back at 139.77, 1 had lest 
$357.73, or one pip — the baric 
unit that measures profit or loss. 

On this first day, and again on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, the mar- 
ket for both the marie and the yen 
drifted up and down in search of a 
direction. 

There was no major economic 
news or other event to give it a one- 
way impetus. 

So what a trader does is look for 
crutches — something that will 


Thisonctraiwactiontodcmewittf 
the chart which plots the course of the long dollar ppnuon and O- 
tbe dollar and shows, by drawing creased the size “>e new short! 
lines through certain pomts, if the doDar positron, so a i miallmovejn 
dollar is trending up or down. my favor could wipe otn niy prew- 

Technical analysts do this regu- ous losses. It WS a risk. If I was 
lariy and the market is paying more wrong 1 would taseevra ,?° re ' u ;r, 
and more atten ti on to than. When Then I waited. That s the vent. 
the dollar neats a critical chart the waiting- \ ou can t root for nre 
point, it often bounces off it, then market to 
lain-g another run and anotiwr run. But the brokers calls were under 

like a battering ram on a door, until standable now. j 

it finally breaks through or gives up. The dollar 

Another aid is the information the mark from the l-^OTOntadsd tf 
from customers who buy or sen at and was near 1 . 9030 , which pull 
dollars through the bank me ahead since I was betting OTmes 

But this is also hit and miss, dollar’s fall- But the dollar didn t 
Anthony ScamardeQa, 32, the head move lower this was a chart 
mar k trader, said one afternoon point — and began to move higher, 
that a very savvy Japanese custom- i waited. Sometime^ takes severe-^ 
a- had sold dollars in the morning efforts to move though such a tern. 
*nri was buying dollars now. But But no, not then. So 1 quie k ly 
the usually reliable Japanese cos- bought S25 m i l lion at 1.9055, mak- 
Lomer was wrong dmr morning, ing (dose to $20,000. 

Should he follow him again? He After lunch, I did well again. I 
did- And this time the customer fell the dollar would fall just be- 
was right cause of the way it had been bouac- 

On Monday, after my one-pip ing about, so I sdd 515 million ( 
loss, 1 improved. On my first mark a gains t the mark and then bought it ^ 
trade, of $5 nwljjnn, I made a profit back, making about 522,000. Why 
of 16 pips, or $4,193. not do it again? Bang. __ _ ; 


like a battering ram on a door, until 
it finally breaks through or gives up. 

Another aid is the information 
from customers who buy or sdl 
dollars through the bank 

But this is also hit and miss. 
Anthony ScamardeQa, 32, the head 
marie trader, said one afternoon 
that a very savvy Japanese custom- 
er had sdd dollars m the morning 
and was buying dollars now. But 
the usually reliable Ja p anese cus- 
tomer was wrong that morning. 
Should he follow him again? He 
did- And this time the customer 
was right 

On Monday, after my one-pip 
loss, 1 improved. On my first mark 
trade, of $5 miQion, I made a profit 
of 16 pips, or 54,193. 


But as the market continued to I sdd another 515 minion. The 
move up and down, I found I spent dollar rose and by the time I got out 
a lot of energy deriding to cut los- — I had my shoes shined while I 


a lot of energy deriding to cat los- . — 

ing positions and quickly re- listened to the bad new* on -the 
versing them in the hope of making squawk boxes — I had lost nearly 
the losses back. 516.000. Burned. 

1 did this because I was bullied So where was I? 
by the market; I was mrwiDing to For the day. I was up 524.553 
hold a position for too long. There and went home with a $5 million 
is a lot of pressure as thedoDar is long position against the mark. The 
ri-any against you and the numbers head mark trader had lost “I h^ 
are shouted — 80, 90, 95 and then an unsuccessful day," said Mr. Sca- 
“figure” when ihe critical 100 tern- mardefla, who knows you .can't 
ing point is reached. I found that a take the wins or the losses home 
nifty trick one hour can swamp you with you. “I was overtrying, 1 was 
the next. overdoing our attempt to make 


nifty trick one hour can swamp you 
the next. 

It it wasn't long before I wiped 
out my Monday early profit I did 


money. 

Overall, I came out with a 


this by selling $5 milli on against $167,686 profit for the week, 
the mark. But the dollar began to Mr. Kessler, who would not be 
rise. I then bought 510 million specific about earnings, said 1 fared 
against the mark, hoping to make weD in comparison to his traders. 


up for my loss as the dollar contin- 
ued to rise. But the dollar turned 
again and began to fafl. 

So I took my first bold move and 


But he said I should have made 
more money on Friday. I was not 
aggresrive enough in buying dollars 
when it was rising. 
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TRADE: GATT 

(Coodmed from page 1) 

rates of the 1950s and 1960s. the 
GATT experts said. 

In a warning note, the GATT 
report said that while the world’s 
richer countries are poised to bene- 
fit from the coming period of pros- 
perity, many of the poorer coun- 
tries are falling even further 
behind. 

Many developed and developing 
countries, which together account 
for most of the world's output and 
trade, have improved their medi- 
um-term growth prospects, the re- 
port said. 

“For these countries, policy 
i-Viang Es, technological innovations 
in the production of goods and ser- 
vices and new ways of doing busi- 
ness have brought about a wond 
economy in which investment, pro- 
. duction and trade are evolving in 


dynamic and challenging direc- 
tions." . , , . 

But in nearly all of the least de- 
veloped countries, and in many of 
the highly indebted countries, “fall- 
ing living standards are the current 
reality Mid depressed investment 
points to more or the same in com- 
ing years," the report said. 

“With one-fifth of the worlds 
current population living in these 
two depressed areas, and with thar 
birth rates among the highest in the 
world, their dismal economic pros- 
pects present a major challenge not 
only to thdr own policy makers, 
but also to policy makers in the 
capitals of their trading partners 
and creditors/’ 

The encouraging outlook for the 
world economy could also be 
threatened by four other problems 
international debt, a halt in the 


correction of trade imbalances, a 
resurgence of inflation in the indus- 
trial countries and increased trade 
protectionism. 

But the GATT experts said they 
were cautiously optimistic that 
these problems could be dealt with, 
given that “the better the perfor- 
mance of the world economy, die 
better the chances that countries 
will agree on and implement poli- 
cies needed to deal with current 

policy challenges.” 

Another notable feature of the 
world economy is the growing im- 
portance of trade in commercial 
services, which increased in value 
by about 11 percent to a new high 
of $560 bDlion last year, the report 
said. That compared with a 14 per- 
cent increase in the value of mer- 
chandise exports to a new record 
high of $18 trillion in 1988. 


Services, such as travel, unns- 
port, communications and finan- 
cial operations, now account for 
the largest share of national em- 
ployment and production in many 
countries, the report said. In some 
developed countries the share of 
services in national employment is 
approaching 70 percent. 

A ranking of the world's leading 
exporters of services showed the 
United States at the top with ex- 
ports worth $56 billion, or 1 1 .2 per- 
cent or the world total, in 1987. It 
was followed by France with 10.6 
percent, Britain with 8.6 percent 
and West Germany with 8.2 per- 
cent. 

The largest importers of services 
were West Germany, with 1 2-4 per- 
cent. the United States (10.8 per- 
cent). Japan (10.1 percent) and 
France (83 percent). 
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It’s No. 1 vs. No. 2, and Holtz Is Worried 


By Malcolm Moran 

;Vw Ynrk Tunes Service 

NEW YORK — Considering the 
normal sense of paranoia that 
seems to come with the job of 
coaching college football at the 
highest level, and the low public 
expectations that became a weekly 
feature of Notre Dame's perfect 
season in 1988, Lou Holtz’s out- 
look going into the first serious 
threat to the Irish this season is a 
predictable one. 

This is a coach who, early last 
November, was worried about two 
Rices: Tony, his quarterback, and 
the Rice Owls, that week’s over- 
matched opponent 

You can imagine his concern 
about what could happen this Sat- 
urday afternoon at Michigan Stadi- 
um in Ann Arbor, with its six- 
figure crowd in maize and blue and 
a Wolverine team ranked second in 
the nation in Die Associated Press 
poll of reporters and broadcasters. 

“I definitely wish we didn’t play 


Michigan this early in the season," 
Holtz said. “I wish we didn’t play 
Michigan this early in my career.” 

He has been a head coach, some- 
where, since 1969. His last stop as 
an assistant before his first job at 
the College of William and Mary in 
Virginia was a one-year post at 
Ohio State, where assistants 
learned the fear of Woody Hayes as 
a consequence of a bad afternoon 
in Ann Arbor. 

So Holtz emphasizes a Michigan 
offensive line that, averaging 293 
pounds per player, is the heaviest in 
school history and a miming game 
that overpowered what he had con- 
sidered an outstanding Southern 
California defense last January. 

Holtz discusses a Wolverine de- 
fense that be says successfully pre- 
vents opposing offenses from mak- 
ing big plays. He talks about a group 
that has had 12 months to chew cm a 


19-17 Notre Dame victory last year 
that was not decided until Michi- 
gan's Mike Gillette missed a fidd- 
goal attempt at the final gun. 


He remembers a Michigan team 
that “almost beat us last year, or 
could have beaten us, or should 
have beaten us." 

No. 2, on the road, in the big 
house. 

Holtz does not emphasize the 
fact thai the same poll ranks the 
Irish No. 1. 

“This is the beginning of the sea- 
son," he sad. “At the beginning of 
the season, rankings mean nothing.” 

This will be the earliest 1-2 show- 
down in college football history. 
Prior to this, the earliest was the 
Southern Califomia-Oklahoma 
game Sept 26, 1981. If it would 
help cheer up Holtz, top-ranked 
Southern Cal won that, 28-24. 

Holtz’s reputation for a glum ap- 
proach caused even him to laugh 
when last season was complete. 
When the glow from the Fiesta 
Bowl victory over West Virginia 
had just begun to farm, when Holtz 
had just finished a moving mono- 
logue on how he had never thought 
a national championship would 


happen to him, he was asked about 
the possibility of entering the new 
season as a top-ranked team. 

He had a hard time keeping a 
straight face as be tried to ust the 
problems his team would have by 
September. When Holtz was inter- 
rupted by tbe extended laughter, he 
could not hdp but smile. 

More than nine months later, the 
laughter has stopped In a new season 
with a significantly altered team, the 
Irish have had to face a series of 
challenges that might even justify a 
bit of their coach’s poor-mouthing. 

In addition to the seven starters 
that moved on after last season, 
Holtz is still looking for consisten- 
cy after tbe loss of seven additional 
players who had been projected as 
parts of tbe Fust and second units. 

Donn Grimm, the junior line- 
backer who was moved into tbe 
spot vacated by the university pro- 
bation of Michael Stonebreaker, 
the aH-America linebacker, led the 
Irish with 12 tackles in the 36-13 
victory over Virginia. 


Bob Dahl, a junior defensive tack- 
le moved up as a result of the aca- 
demic indigMity of George Wil- 
liams, was pan of toe tackles. 

Holtz sounded pleased, but cau- 
tious. “I don't think you’re going to 
say Bob Dab] and Dorm Gnnsn are 
gcang to step in and replace George 
Williams and Michael Stone- 
breaker,’' he said. “Please don't 
compare them.” 

And while Holtz does not choose 
to emphasize the positives, be does 
not deny ton. Rice, whose throw- 
ing ability was questioned by Holtz 
up to tbe Fiesta Bowl victory, has 
become a mere confident passer and 
an outstanding decision-maker on 
the option game. 

He completed 7 of 1 1 passes for 
147 yards against Virginia, and 
gained 70 yards in eight rushes. The 
Irish have won 17 of the 19 games 
Rice has started as the quarterback. 

There is the confidence to be 
gained by having experienced a vic- 
tory without enduring a serious inju- 
ry. But Holtz emphasized the unset- 



SIDELINES 




Holtz: “I wish we didn't phy 


ding feeling from all the changes, 
“without a doubt the mast difficult, 
unbelievable fall camp I've been 
through.” 

Even by his standards, he did not 
sound happy. 

“I haven’t been in a very good 
mood,” Holtz said. “I also haven’t 

yaten much." 


Murray Leads in Lancome Golf 

<rr -NOM-LA-BRETECHE, France (AP) — Andrew Murray of Brit- 
aintoda two-shot lead after the First rouraJof tlreLancom TfetoipV 
tournament Dwreday, shooting a ax-uttor-par 64 over the 6,177-meier 
r 6 754 - yard) St. Nom course with an eagle and four birdies. 

6 AiSan Greg Norman, fresh from Sun^y s vwiwy at tbe Greater 
MflS^OperObot 66 for a share of second wuh Brrosh players Roger 
Chapman andColin Montgomerie and Austrafian Peter Fowien US. 
rSXmoion Curtis Strange was at 67 with Rpnan Rafferty, the 
rtirrMit European money list leader from Northern Ireland, and Jose- 
SJSotoSdof Spain, both taaabm of the European Mo-Cup 
squad. Defending champion Severiano Ballesteros of Spain shot 70. _ 

Coe Says He Will Quit Racing 

LONDON (AP) — Sebastian Coe, one of the greatest middle-distance 
runners of all time, said Thursday he will retire from track and field after 4 
next January’s Commonwealth Games to pursue a career m politics, 

Coe, who will be 33 on Sept. 29. holds the 800-mctcr world record **! 
is a two-time Olympic 1500-meter champion. He said he wants to 
in in AnrklnnH. New Zealand, because he has never won a medal 


in uicv.uimuuu"Huui ; — f * . ' 7 

an international meet in London’s Crystal Palace on Friday night. 

French Tennis Player Dies Jogging.-, 


The Flames New 
And Old Arrive 
In Leningrad 


The Hong Kong-Macao Races Have Begun 


The Associated Press 

LENINGRAD — The Cal- 
gary Flames and the National 
Hockey League had arrived, 
and a young woman named 
Radmila stood outside the Le- 
nin Sports and Concert Com- 
plex. waiting for iter favorite 
player: Sergei Makarov, one of 
the Soviet Union’s greatest 
hockey stars, who now wears 
Calgary's red and white. 

"When I heard that be 
would play for the Calgary 
Flames. I was crying," Rad- 
mila said, clutching a bouquet 
she hoped to hand to her hero. 

“I love him. " she confessed, 
and had done so for 1 1 years, 
since age 8 . 

The F lames opened their 
four-game tour Thursday 
nigh i with a 4-2 victory over 
Voskresensk Kiri mi k’ The 
Washington Capitals are to 
play the first of their four 
games against Soviet teams on 
Friday night. With a 3-1 vic- 
tory over Brynas on Wednes- 
day night, the Capitals had be- 
gun a six-game European tour 
by beating two of Sweden's 
top teams in two days. 


By Daniela Deane 

Special to the Herald Tribune 

HONG KONG — A group of 
Taiwanese investors opened Asia's 
newest race track last week in Ma- 
cao, gambling that they could cash 
in on some of the avid Chinese 
enthusiasm for racing that makes 
the Hong Kong Royal Jockey Club 
one of the wealthiest such opera- 
tions in the world. 


Pearl River estuary. And Hong 
Kong’s Sha Tin and Happy Valley 
Hong Kong trades offer some of 
the finest facilities and most exotic 
bets found anywhere. 

Horse racing is the only legalized 
form of gambling in Hong Kong. 
Gambling, with tourism, is the life- 
blood of Macao, often referred to 
as the Las Vegas of Asia. 

Although Hong Kong Chinese 


The Macao dub recently con- 
cluded a $2 million deal with the 
local television station, TDM, to 
broadcast its races. But while In 
Hong Kong the television station 
ATV pays me Royal Jockey Cub a 


sizeable rights fee to televise races, 
TDM has the only Macao license to 


TDM has the only Macao license to 
transmit satellite si gnals and, a 
television insider said, TDM held 
all the cards during negotiations. 


and their multimillion dollar in- 
vestment may be left at the post 
unless another gamble can be won 
with the government of Taiwan. 

The Macao Jockey Club, despite 
a power failure, got off to a flying 
start last Saturday with a capacity 
crowd of more than 13.000 betting 
1S.6 milli on Hong Kong dollars 
CS 2 J 8 million) on opening day. 
Elated officials said the totalizator 
figure far exceeded expectations. 

However, this Saturday the sea- 
son begins in Hong Kong, which 
boasts, the highest betting turnover 
per race of any thoroughbred oper- 
ation in the world. And one regu- 
lar, who said that *Tm not going 
over there” to Macao, pinpointed 
the new dub’s biggest problem: “I 
don't think they can lure gamblers 
from Hong Kong.” 

Even with the fastest jetfoil, Ma- 
cao is still an hour away across the 


Bat unless another gamble can be won in 
Taiwan, a multimillion dollar investment 
may be left at the post. 


readily make the trip to Macao for 
tbe Portuguese enclave’s casinos, 
many doubt whether they can be 
lured by racing, already available 
in the British tern Lory. 

By year’s end the Macao Jockey 
Club’s investors — the majority 
shareholder and chairman is the 
wealthy Taiwanese businessman 
Tseng Hsiao- tsun — plan to have 
subsidiary clubs opened in Hong 
Kong, Singapore and Taiwan at 
which televised races will be 
beamed in by satellite, with tele- 
phoned belting to Macao in differ- 
ent currencies and languages. 


The crucial arrangement still 
pending is the tdephone betting 
setup for Taiwan, where gambling 
is illegal. 

“The government still has to ap- 
prove it” said the Macao club’s 
director of racing, Sydney Kent. 
“But we’re hopeful it will be con- 
cluded by the middle of October.” 

it is likely that tbe health if not 
die life of the dub hinges on the 
decision in Taiwan. 

“The Chinese love gambling and 
the Taiwanese are Chinese,” said an 
inveterate Hong Kong better. “And 
they've got plenty of money." 


Another way the Macao dub 
plans to make money is by staying 
open daring the summer, when 
there Is no racing in Hong Kong. 

Kent said that under the fran- 
chise granted by the Macao govern- 
ment, his dub is allowed 660 races 
a year, and he added: “1 don’t 
know how we can race that much 
without summer racing. 

“But,” he conceded, “it is still a 
matter of negotiation with the Ma- 
cao government” And he said, 
“It’ll be a crucial decision." 

Guy Watkins, chief executive of 
the Royal Jockey Cub. described 
the new co m petition across the Pearl 
River as a “friendly rivalry.” But he 
said. “We won’t be assisting to put 
business tor way. We won't be 
trying to help them make a profit." 

In fact in what many said was a 
direct response, the Royal Jockey 
Gob has introduced a number of 
new attractions this season, indud- 
ing new betting combinations, ma- 
chmes in branches of the Hong- 
Kong Bank for the electronic 
transfer of money and cash dis- 
pensers at off-track centers. 

Also coming soon wiB be 480 
self-service betting machines 
through which those so inclined 
can place bets other at the race 
course or in selected betting cen- 
ters. In addition, the facilities ax the 


Luck Pays Off 
On Oregon Bet 


United Press International 

SALEM, Oregon — A 32- 
year-old Portland man has 
claimed the first big prize in 
the Oregon Lottery’s new pro 
football betting game. 

Gary Verbout won a jackpot 
of $12,463.50, which be got 
Wednesday from a SI bet by 
correctly picking tbe point- 
spread winners in all 14 Na- 
uonal Football League games 
played Sunday and Monday. 
But his check was for $9,970.80, 
after federal taxes were deduct- 
ed He was the only player in 
the lottery’s new Sports Action 
game to correctly sdect the 
winner of every game played 
Sports Action, which started 
last week, has drawn national 
attention because it is to only 
lottery game that offers legal- 
ized betting on team sports. 

Verbout said he won with 
“hunches, sentimental bets, 
but mostly lock.” 


PARIS t API — Jeremy Becque. 16, doe of France’s most promising 
young tennis players, died of a raptured arteiy whik jogging, bis teffcjs 
club, Parc Ducup. announced Thursday. ' 

Becque collapsed and died Tuesday while jogging in Perpignan.^ 
hometown in southern France, the dub said. Jacques Dorfmann, a sejafr 
French Tennis Federation official, said Becque had been in trainin g ttfoh 
the federation for a year and demonstrated unusual physical c othhn o nv f r g 
and endurance. t . 

Becque was considered Frances most promising youngster jnth«36 
and under category. Dorfmann said. He already hid several chamffoh-. 
ship titles to his credit, including the French national 16-and-undetJitfe 
last month at Roland Garros stadium. • ?*• ^ 

Florida Coaches Deny Payoffs 

GAINESVILLE. Florida (.AP) — Two coaches at the University of 



GAINESVILLE. Florida (.AP) — Two coaches ax the University of 
Florida have denied allegations by former players that their staffs had 
• — *-• i — "re AthIetic_Assorialion 


given athletes money-, breaking National Collegiate Athletic Association 

rules. • 

“The allegations against me and my staff are totally untrue,” Norm 
Sloan. Florida's basketball coach, said Wednesday in a statement re- 
leased by the university. Galen Hakn, the football coach, also denied 
gjving money to any players. 


For the Record 


Tbe sale of to Seattle Mariners was approved Thursday by baseball 
owners after Indianapolis businessmen Jeff Smufyan and Michfid 
Browning promised not to move the team. (AP) 

Lyuboslav Penev, Bulgaria's No. 1 soccer striker, has signed & three- 
year. $1.2 million contract with Valencia, the Spanish first-league dab, 
the official BTA news agency reported Thursday m Bulgaria. (AP) 

AC Milan, the European soccer duunpioo, will meet National Mcdettn 
of Columbia, the South American champkxyoa Dec. IT in Tokyo to 
determine to world's top independent soccer dub. (AP). 




Miduko Hattori. a University of Texas junior and threo- time Japanese 
omen's Amateur champion, has been named player of to ycarby tbc£ 


city’s Happy Valley course have 
undergone a luxurious refurbish- 
ment during the summer. 

All of which is iiiMing up to a 
hard ran for to new Macao Jockey 
Gub. 


Women's Amateur champion, has been nan 
UJS. National Golf Coacnes Association. 

Kennedy McKinney, who won a UR bat 
Olympics, was arrested with two other mea t 
to kidnap a 15-year-old girl. Las Vegaspoli 
Jean-Guy Ouellette, Canada's' lop andd 


player of to ycarby ibej 
(NYT) 

cold medd in to 1988 
charged with attempting 
rid Wednesday. (UPI) 
official, on Wednesday 


denied allegations he had offered to warn athletes of impending drag tests 
and dismissed as “fiction** earlier testimony to that effect by sprinter Ben 
Johnson's coach, Charlie Frauds, (Realm) 


BOOKS 


BRIDGE 


PEANUTS 


O 


FORGING THE ALLLANCE: 
The Birth of the NATO Treaty 
and the Dramatic Transforma- 
tion of II.S, Foreign Policy Be- 
tween 1945 and 1950. 


By Don Cook. 306 pager. S22.50. Ar- 
bor House Publishing Co J William 
Morrow, 105 Madison Aye., New 
York, N. Y. 10016. 

Reviewed by Josef Joffe 


D OES NATO make for a good read? 
No, especially since most people 


JL-JNo. especially since most people 
don’t even know what to acronym 
stands for. But Don Cook’s “Forging the 
Alliance." which is really about some- 
thing else, namely the “dramatic trans- 
formation of U.S. foreign policy," does 
make for an astoundingly good read, and 
an edifying one, to booL 
Formerly a distinguished foreign cor- 
respondent for the New York Herald 
Tribune and the Los Angeles Times, 
Cook has a natural feel and flair for the 
innate drama of politics. And so he has 


rendered a felicitous, indeed, suspenseful 
tale, not just about the birth of an alli- 
ance but about America’s coming of age 
as a great power. 

Isolationism is not dead in the United 
Stales, but in 1945. after almost four 
years of dreadful exertion, it was posi- 
tively thriving. Traditional distrust of tbe 


British, weariness with the world. Roose- 
velt’s recklessly naive view of Josef (Un- 
cle Joe) Stalin all reactivated ancient 
withdrawal instincts. But six months af- 
ter V-J Day, Stalin proclaimed that a 
“peaceful international order” was not 
passible with the monopoly-capitalists. 

Unlike his patrician predecessor, the 
spunky haberdasher from Missouri. Har- 
ry S. Truman, got the point even before 
Stalin made it brutally explicit. On Jan. 
5, 1946, he wrote: “I do not think we 
should play co m pr omi se any longer. I am 
tired of babying the Soviets." That prob- 
ably marked to birth of NATO, though 
it look until April 4, 1949, before the 
alliance was consecrated. 

Cook's special hero is to British for- 
eign secretary, Ernest Bevin, the first to 
push the idea of an Atlantic alliance — 
one where the United States would not 
just look kindly upon a West European 
defense organization, but join with Brit- 
ain in a “general commitment" to “rein- 
force the Western European project." 

In a way. Cook ought to have “dedi- 
cated" his book to Uncle Joe, to unwit- 
ting. unwilling father of NATO. Democ- 
racies, as Tocqueville had explained 
more than 100 years before, do not take 
easily to notions of reason of state, the 
balance of power or Realpolitik. 

When the United States went to war, it 
was then never for to sake of interests 
but always and only of ideals. How then 
to build an alliance to prevent war — in 
corrupt old Europe, to boot, on which 
most Americans-to-be had gladly turned 


their backs. The short answer is: with the 
indispensable help of Stalin, who did his 
worst to persuade hesitant Americans: 
by suppressing Polish freedom, extend- 
ing his covetous hand for Greece and 
Turkey, sweeping away democracy in 
Prague, and finally, by making a grab for 
West Berlin, the Western enclave deep 
inside the Soviet Occupation Zone in to 
summer of 1948. 

The longer, eminently readable answer 
is Cook's, who manages to teO the story 
with a master playwright’s skill, except 
that the protagonists — Americans, Brit- 
ish, Continental and Russian leaders — 
all declaim their own prose. “Berlin was 
to high pant of Stalin's postwar chal- 
lenge,” notes Cook, and that was where 
"to hinge of fate turned for to West” 

But the Berlin Blockade was over in 
May 1949, one month after to North 
Atlantic Treaty had been signed. And so 
Stalin bad to lend a helping hand once 
more — by exploding the first Soviet 
atom bomb in September 1949. 

Forty years of success have shrouded 
to origins of NATO in to mist of an- 
cient history. Cook, who was there when 
it happened, has brought to creators to 
life again with a Fine sense for the adven- 
ture of politics among nations. 


By Alan Truscott 


A T to World Team Championships ir 
xx Penh, Australia, to teams from the 



VOl/RE SUPPOSE!? TD 
SHOUT, “LANI? HQ."' 
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United Stales and Poland are exempt from 
qualifying play; they will contest to semifi- ■ ■ ; ' : 

nal knockout stage beginning cm Sept. 18. «£-=£*:'.. r 

In a Cist-round dash between two of the 
favored Bermuda Bowl teams, Taiwan nar- 
rowly defeated France 16-14. The margin 9 ltr\Y 

would have been wider but for to dia- ritftt r R A IT cv 
grained deal. West's jump to three dubs PAUJ|1 

was preemptive, and North’s cue-bid guar- 
anteed spade support with substantial high- ROCKY HAS A REAL 

card values. When South cue-bid diamonds PEL I CATE TOUCH. HE 

and then hearts. North accepted to dam SHOULD BE A SUB&EOW 

try on to strength of his dub control _ ■ /(TV 

The club lead was won with the ace. and Vpry*) y| 

the spade quern was led. East coveted with W 7 ^)l 

the tang, providing for to slight possibility 

that South was attempting a Chinese fa- A/VBV 







WHAT<5 
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DOtHS 

z 


Mate 
Wm yep. 


Josef Joffe is foreign editor and colum- 
nist of the Suddeutsche Zeitung of Munich 
and author of “The Limited Partnership: 
Europe, the United States and the Burdens 
of Alliance" .He wrote this for the Los 
Angeles Tunes. 


that South was attempting a Chinese fa- 
nesse when lacking to jack. r ^ 

The dedarer had no great difficulty He r^. 

won with to ace, cashed to jade and Mate H 

worked on hearts. The third round prervid- LtiuxEfZ | H 

ed one dub discard, and a heart raff estab- 

lished one more winner in the dummy. The A mj nV r 4 DD 
spade ri g h t was the entry to discard to Anui LArr 
remaining dub, and the diamond king was 

to only trick for to defense. 

Tbe play would have been a Ihtie harder /■'•* nou'RE *■ 
if East had not covered the spade queen. 

South would have had to save the ax as an _J~ 

eventual entry to the dummy. 

In the replay, the overran was two dubs, 
making it mnrh less Hkdy that the spade XNr . 

finesse would succeed. The Taiwan North- Q gr : 35 ?} 

South players rested in four spades, and f W g r ; -j j M U 
France gamed 11 imps. V — jH-ffiXf}- 
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WEST 
♦ 34 
U§7 
OKS 


NORTH 
♦ QS32 
OKQI042' 

OQ9 

*A4 

EAST (D) 
♦ K7 
9J963 
« 1075432 
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bidding: 

East South 

West 

North 

Past 14 

34 

44 

Pass 40 

Pass 

44 

Pasa BO 

Pass 

04 

Pasa Pass 

Pass 
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CUBEKT 


WHEN ALL IS SAC? 
AMP PONE. SOME 
PEOPLE JUST 
PO THIS. 


Now arrange the dretad Mtara to 
farm Hm nxprtae answer, as sug- 
gested by m above cartoon. 


BUT ME AND 2 CANT , 
ANSWER THE DOOB -J 
BECAUSE I'M 43 
IN THE TUB H 
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1 WANNA SPICE UP 
.THOSE PULL MEALS?, 


cJOST POMP VOOR 
FOOD ON THE TABLE... 
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VANTAGE POINT/Thomas Boswell 

Succession Smartly Done 

' WASHINGTON •— H ** lua x"n rmixmire 

.banning Pete r^. Giamatd will always be known for 

■warmly for another ® U1, i^Bfimbered just as 

was only 5 1 years aMm ? 1 ^ .““Portant decision. Even though Cnamatti 
.be the commission!^ 5* of ^ sudden death, and was expected to 

bad handpicked PKT e ^ ue basebaD for al ,e3St five years, he 
took office 85 succcssor before he ever 

That’slisn n™i^' CODf i deo “ ^ competence tolled into one. 
Giamatu. ** esperialW iii the case ; of 


mamani wW.l.i.i 7 •> w ymexa, capeuauy ID me casc.ui 

traditional i™ft , may have been his respect for perpetuating 
almrat ««,i!2? l S* 1 , ons ‘.^ s ®P establishment man to the bone, he hekt 


almost nniw™ u- u “ estaoflsnmeot man to the bone, 

• taESrHW* *"* ** Preservation of such trusts. 
l. . u iama ti] even created a new imwMmi dmitvmmimm 
keep lus chosen man safely in the 


w position, deputy commissioner, to 
like CnnnZrvjT “"S m tne on-deck circle, where link companies 
-Cola or Columbia Pictures couldn't get their, hands on h™ 


-aeain r i«ures couicrn i get mar nanas 

president 1 “P? 0 * Gi^as Nation* 


so niaml..; .commissioner — years before his term «. — , 

antatu did his planning far in advance. And hicky for baseball it’s 


proved to be. 

Fay Vincent is now commissioner of baseball because Bart Giamatti 

did the owners’ work for them and 



.Gfcumnati: The trust preserved. 


did it well 

Giamatti picked one of his best 
friends. But he also picked one of 
the most qualified people anywhere. 
Whether Vincent does a good job or 
not only history win decide. But that 
he is an excellent choice is obvious. 
So dear, in fact, that he was been 
elected without so much as one 
muttered word of dissent. 

Vincent’s background is such a 
fascinating blend of Bowie Kuhn, 
Ueberroth and Giamatti — all of 
whom now get good-to-excdknt 
marks for their work — that base- 
ball's owners had no choice but to 
embrace him quickly. 

Like Kuhn, a Princeton and Vir- 
ginia man, Vincent has an old- 
school tie background — Williams 
pdYale — as well as a law degree. In modern-day baseball, knowing the 
law is a valuable tooL However, it should be noted that Vincent was a 
prune mover in picking John Dowd as the chief investi g ator of Rose; 
i 5 i hj ! 1.*’, l * le IJv ire Questions in that Dowd’s background wasn’t free of oontrover- 
■ 1 * sy. Then, be almost blew the whole baUgame by persuading Giamatti to 
- \ - • S, S® iU-worded, ill-conceived letter to the judge sentencing Ron Peters. 

.j. 7 Next, VinocDt resembles Ueberroth as a four-star b usineasman W** was 
v . . c ~™ executive officer of Cohsnbia Pictures, then a senior vice president 

T of Coca-Cola. GiRTnatit brought him on board primarily to handle 
■ baseball’s huge basin ess side, where Ueberroth had accomplished finan- 
'*■ cwl wonders m marketing, network contracts and caWe-TV deals. 

Like Ueberroth, whose tenure came during' ownership's years of 
collusion, it is fair to assume that Vincant*« sym pathies l ie with manage . 
menL However, Ueberroth in public and Giamatti in private had reserva- 
tions about the wisdom of baseball owners, many of whom they tended to 
view as short-sighted, stubborn and sometimes greedy. Hopefully, Vin- 
•" l cen ^ can continue this trend toward a marginally independent oommis- 
~sionership. 

Ueberroth, with his bully pulpit owner-bashing in 1985, helped precipi- 
tate a one-day strike settlement. Vmccni’s ma in role in next year’s labor 
armageddon will be to act as the public conscience, screaming fool if he 
- t h i nk s either side is out of line. In practice, that usually mauve being 
willing lo alienate a few owners, since, for a century, they’ve usually been 
the ones who either broke the labor laws or negotiated in blatantly bad 
.•"aith. 

— . Finally, like GiamatX Vincent is known as a passionate baseball fan 
utd a broadly read intellectual with a long view or baseball’s key problem 
ireas emetine the 21st century. He and Giamatti hammered out their 



Blue Jays Lose Their 3d in Row 
To the Twins’ Rookie Pitchers 


The iwrx-iaieJ Press 


MINNEAPOLIS— Mark Guth- 
rie held tbe Toronto Blue Jays lo 
five hits for 716 inning Thursday as 
the Minnesota Twins woo, 2-0, to 
cap a series in which the American 
League East's leaders faced three 
rookie pitchers and lost to all three. 

The Blue Jays had not three in a 
row since June 30-July 2 at home 
against the Boston Red Sox. 

Jeff Reardon pitched a hitless 1% 
innings for his 30th save, making 
him the fust reliever with five 
straight 30-save seasons. Only two 
other relievers, Dan Quisenbeny 
and Lee South, had four straight. 

Guthrie, a 2 3 -year-old left- 
hander who began the season in 
Class AA, walked two and struck 
out four. He followed i 


ive 


impress' 

gerfOTmances by David West and 


home the winning run with two 
outs in the 10th in Anaheim, and 
California won its fifth straight 
The Angels' Brian Downing ho- 
mered to be the score in tbe ninth. 

Twins 3, Blue Jays 2: Rookie 
Tapani won his second major-league 
start and Kent Hrbek drove in two 
runs as Minnesota cut off Toronto's 

ninth- inning rally in Minneapolis 

Tony Fernanda homered leading 
off tbe ninth to pull tbe Blue Jays 
wi thin 1. They then put runners on 
Erst and third with two outs before 
right fielder John Moses reached 
over the fence in foul territory to 
catch Moottie Wilson’s fly balL 
White Sox 3, Orioles $1: Rookie 
Greg Hibbard pitched four-hit ball 
for 816 innings in Baltimore. 

Center fielder Mike Devereaux’s 


two-base error allowed a run in the 
third, and after a 49-minute rain 
delay Lance Johnson scored the 
third run in tbe fifth, despite slip- 
ping in the mud at third, when 
pitcher Dave Johnson slipped 
while trying to field a slow roller. 

The Orioles' manager. Frank 
Robinson, then put the game under 
protest because of the wet field and 
was ejected after taking off his hat 


and bowing at the umpires. 
Mariners 7, Red Sox 4: 


Jay 


Buhner and Alvin Davis each ho- 
mered in Seattle as Boston lost its 
eighth straight, its longest losing 
streak since 1984. 

Tigers 3, Indians 1; Jack Morris 
pitched a five-hitler in Geveland as 
last-place Detroit won for the ninth 
time in 11 games. (AP, WP) 


Tapani Tbe three allowed 
tbe Blue Jays 17 hits and three runs. 

Dan Gladden led off the Twins’ 
third with a angle, advanced on 
Kirby Puckett's grounder and 
scored the winning run on Brian 
Harper’s single to coaler. It was 
Harper’s 53d RBI of the year, just 17 
fewer than he had in parts of nine 
previous major-league seasons. 


■ Saberhagen Wing 19th 
Bert Saberhagen got his 19th vic- 
tory Wednesday right as the Kansas 


CHT Sduppo/Thc A»cci>ied Pic 

Bo Jackson’s body English didn’t help as tbe Rangers 1 Mike Stanley tagged the Royals’ Kevin Seitzer. 


Vincent , Appointed Commissioner, 
Says f My Agenda Is Bart’s Agenda 9 


Compiled hr Our Stuff From Dispalcha 

MILWAUKEE — Frauds T. 
(Fay) Vincent became major league 
baseball's eighth commissioner in a 
short meeting of 26 team owners 
after his candidacy had been dis- 
cussed for “less than 30 minutes” in 
separate meetings of American and 
National league owners, Bobby 
Brown, president of the American 
League, said. 

Vincent, a farmer director at tbe 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
ston and a former chief executive 
officer of Columbia Pictures, served 
as baseball's first deputy commis- 
sioner during A Bartlett Giamattfs 
five-month term as commissioner. 


_ My agenda is Bart’s agenda,” 

igenda together and it is a sound one. Improve stadium atmosphere, Vincent, 51, said Wednesday of his 
especially safety for all and civility for young families. Push hard for front good friend, who died of a heart 
rffice affirmative action programs. Continue drug testing programs in the attack SepL 1. “We decided it to- 
ninor leagues and sedc to help those with drug problems while protecting 
heir privacy. 

In style, Vincent probably wifi be mare like the modest, compromising 
*idm than either rite flamboyant' Uebaroth, who believed he could solve 
aything, or Giamatti, who knew bis bearish presence and pyrotechnic 
ratory could bail him out of jams. 

In many ways, what has happened so smoothly m the last two weeks is 
11 part of Kuhn’s bitter legacy. No one in baseball will soon forget tbe 
rnmonious 18 months whaiasmall band self-serving, grudge-bearing 
wners ambushed a good commissioner and forced him out trf office. The 
■ast respected fragment of baseball's ownership tormented and damaged 
ie game to settle an old score from the 1981 strike. 

• In the end, Kuhn won —in his way. As part of the price of his tearing, 

.* got hasebalTs parliamentary rales changed so that such a small group 
- only five National League own- 


gether, and the transition bn that 
ought to be rather seamless." 

Vincent was in position for the 
appointment because a year ago 
some owners questioned Giamat- 
ti’s business expertise. 

Giamatti, the former Yale Uni- 
versity president whose strengths 
were the Renaissance, academia and 
a lifetime love for baseball acknowl- 
edged the skeptics' concern and 
said he would hire someone to bol- 
ster the business aspects of the job. 
That someone was Vincent. 


Like Giamatti, Vincent appears 
to have a passion for sport His 
father. Francis Sr., was a football 
and baseball star at Yale in the 
1930s and later became a college 
football offidaL 

Vincent was a tackle and center 
at Williams College until he brake 
his back during his freshman year, 
falling four floors from an icy ledge 
outside his dormitory after his 
roommates locked him out as a 
prank. He still walks with a cane. 

He said it was baseball that 
helped him survive his year-long re- 
covery. “My entire day was geared 
around waiting for that Yankee 
game,” he said. 

After graduating from Williams, 
Vincent attended Yale Law School 
and worked in law firms in New 
York and Washington. 

In 1978. he worked for sixth 


the entertainment division. A few 
months later Giamatti phoned to 
ask him to negotiate his contract to 
become commissioner of baseball. 

Vincent waked closely on die 
Fete Rose case that resulted in Gia- 
matti handing the Cincinnati Reds' 
manager a lifetime suspension for 
betting on baseball, and be appeared 
no more inclined to let Rose back 
into the gam*) than was Giamat ti 

“Bart’s answer is my answer," he 
said. It's up to Mr. Rose to present 
himself in the best rircmnsiances pos- 
sible. It's not up to the oommissiour 
er to define what he ought to da” 

His most pressing priority will be 
a new labor agreement with tbe 
players. Hie current one expires 
Dec. 31. and emotions are r unning 
high on both rides. Since the last one 
was signed in 1985, major league 
owners have three times been found 


3-2, and puDed even with 
Stewart, who failed to get his 20th 
victory when reliever Dennis Eck- 
ersley blew a ninth-inning lead in a 
game the Oakland Athletics won, 7- 
§, over the Milwaukee Brewers. 

The A’s stayed three games 
ahead of the Royals in the Ameri- 
can League West, with the Califor- 
nia Angels r emaining four bade. 

In the AL East, tbe Blue Jays 
stayed two ahead of tbe Baltimore 
Orioles when both lost 

With a 19-6 record, Saberhagen 
leads the league with a 2.41 earned- 
run average, and his 11 complete 
games are most in the mqors. He 
won the Cy Young in 1985. 

Stewart, 19-9, has a3.48 ERA and 
is tied with Saberhagen and die 
Houston Astros’ Mike Scott for the 
most victories in the major leagues. 
He won his 19th on StepL 3, but 
again failed to become the first 
pitcher to win 20 games in three 
straight years since Baltimore’s Jim 
Palmer did so from 1975 to 1978. 

Stewart departed in Oakland 
with a 6-4 lead and Eckerslcy 



Pnl Ridanb/RmoY-UFi 

The Braves’ Jeff Treadway, out at second, peaked around Roberto 
Alomar of the Padres to see Lonnie Smith arrive safely at first 


Cards Swept by Bucs 
As Slide Reaches 5 


months as director of the Division -guilty of conspiring to violate the 
of Corporation Finance with the collective bargaining agreement 


SEC before joining Columbia Pic- 
tures. Under his leadership, Co- 
lumbia produced such blockbust- 
ers as “Kramer vs. Kramer," 
“Gandhi” and “A Chorus Line." 
’’And Ishtar,” be said, smiling, of 


the film that reportedly lost almost 
“Fra a hum 


S50 million, “Fra a humble man.” 

Columbia was acquired by Coca- 
Cola in 1983, and Iak year Vincent 
resigned after being moved out of 


Tbe first level a damages has been 
set at S10 million, but the final cost 
is expected to be many times that 
Echoing Giamatti’s stance, Vin- 
cent said that he would not be di- 
rectly involved until a need arose. 

But to speculation that a strike is 
inevitable, be said, Tm an incurable 
optimist I refuse to believe that ra- 
tional human beings cannot agree.” 

(WP. NYT, AP) 


'aughn’s second two-run homer of 
the game tied it in the mnth. 

Dave Hmderson led off the bot- 
tom of the ninth with a homer and 
Eckersley got credit for the victory 
but said, “I feel terrible.” 

In Kansas City, Saberhagen 
pitched a complete g^m c, giving-op 
two runs, cme earned, on seven hits. 

Second baseman Frank White, on 
an evening when his father threw out 
the first pitch and his sister sang the 
national anthem, responded in tbe 
seventh by lotting his second home 
run of (he season to end a 2-2 tie. 

Angels 4, Yankees 3: Wally 
Joyner beat New York for the sec- 
ond straight night when he singled 


"s — could never again hold die 
une hostage. Kuhn also handed 
e game Ueberroth, who, at that 
omcni, was a national hero for 


SCOREBOARD 


s work with the 1984 Olympics. 
The Knhn fiasco was tuot lost cm 
eberroth, who immediately sur- 
'unded himself with two of tbe 
osi impressive league presidents 
history: Giamatti and the worid- 
iss heart surgeon, and former 
.■w York Yankee third baseman, 
•jbby Brown. It’s a measure of 
seball’s strength at the top that 
ncent has Brown, as weD as Ue- 
rroth and Kuhn and the former 
nerican League president, Lee 
:Phail, to call upon for advice. 

In light of the Rose scandal no- 
dy in baseball is now scoffing at 
ihn’s hard line against ga mblin g, 
re banning Mickey Mantle and 


BASE&AU. 


Major league Standings 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
End Dtvtlton 


Hie Mays for holding casino jobs 
rei't look bad anymore, 
f Giamatti differed from Uefber- 
■ i in one key regard, it was in his 
t when discussing gambling in 
' era! and owners with shady edi- 
tions. Ueberroth let Mantle and 
- ys back in the game. Vincent, 
Giamatti, is seen as an old- 
xi, Kuhn-lfice fuddy-duddy. And 
* power to him if that's the case, 
/hen baseball was looking for a 
^^acemeni for Kuhn, the position 
; was. “What baseball needs is a 
xm of ingrained moral sense 
. understands that 
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0M IN MO— 4 h • 

statu* 4io no or*— 7 n • 

Boddtakvr.MiinNw Smith (B) and Mor- 
nro Gerfman (0); Zavanm, Comstock (5>. 
RMd {51, Powoll (71, Jackson f7). Schools* (9) 
and BrocHsY, Voile (0). W— Reed. 6-L L— Bod- 
dlcker, 1M1. 5 v— Schooler H*). HRs — Seat, 
tie. Buhner (»}. Davis l»>. 

Detroit 102 000 SM— ] 11 ■ 

Cleveland DM 0W 000-4 S 1 

Morris and Heath; Cana torn. Kaiser (7). 
Ol In |7l. Orosco (* ) and SWitner, Maorann <0). 
w— Morris, 6-11. L— CoddlOtH. 124. 

Toms 010 010 000— * 7 0 

Kansas Cits Mt NO Ita— 0 I 1 

Howah and Stanley j SoMfKoaen amt Boon*, 
w— Sobemaaen, IM. L— Hough, 10-13. H R— 
Kansas Cttv. wtrite HI. 

CMeoaa 001 110 000-3 10 2 

BaHUnore 0M Mt 0M 0 4 \ 

Hibbard, Thigpen (0) and Flsfc; Johnson 
and Melvin. W— ' Hibbard. 5-7. L— Johnson, M. 
Sv— 1 TWaoen (30). 

New York 210 0M ON 0—1 7 1 

California 100 ON Ml 1-4 11 1 

Codaret, McCullers (7). Guettemnan (7). 
RlMem |f) and Caron; Blylevea Minton (01 
and Parrish, Orton (0). W— Mints n, M. L- 
RiehettL 2-*. HR— California. Downing <131. 


U), Wilson (3), Lefferfs (0), Bcdnakm (01. 
McComent (12), Camacho (13) and Kennedy. 
Bathe (9). Brentv (9). W— Coraocho. 3-0. L— 
Rodriguez. 1-1. HRs— Cincinnati. EJ3avts 
(32). San Francisco. Thompson (12). 
Pittsburgh at St Louis, rotated oat. 


Pennant Races 


25.2627. Las Angeles; 29,30, Oct. 1, San Dleao. 

San Diego (Ml— HOME (7):SeuLl4.Allan- 
n i 35, U. 27. Onckinail 3L Ocf. 1. San Fran- 
cisco. AWAY (91: 5*1*. 15, 14. 17. Son Franeto- 
co; 19,2a 71. Clncfamatli 22,23.24. Los Angelos. 

Houston (16) — HOME (4): Seat. 15, UL 17, 
Cincinnati; 25. 26, 27. Alton la AWAY CM); 
Seal. 14, Los Angeiesr 19. 20. 21. Atlanta: 22.22, 
34. San Francisco: 29. 30. Oct. 1. Cincinnati. 


HOCKEY 
National Hockey I 


Wednesday's Une Scores 


eteers in the boardroom, con- 
ic the most fundamental con- 
of any pro sport." In Vincent, 

understands business, law, 
ball and integrity, the game 
lo have such a man. 


tinly seems to 1 
.w that, as for the Rose decision, 
Iport can thank Bart Giamatti. 


AMERICAN LEAOUE 

Toronto see *01 sot— i ■ i 

Minnesota ill 2H OOta-3 » • 

Caruttl, ACker (71 and wwtt. Borders 101; 
TooonL Wayne (II. Reardon (9) and Harper. 
W-^ TaaahLM. L — Ceruttl, li-o. Sv— Reardon 
(29). HR— Toronto, Fernandez 19). 
Milw auke e ON M2 MS-4 IB 1 

Oakland )H IN 001-7 13 0 

Pilar. Krveaer (3), Peter** (3). Crtm (6) 
and Suit tuff; Stewart and Eckeratov (51 and 
S total boA W— Eckersley, 2-0. L— Crtm, 9-4. 
HRs— Milwaukee. Vauahn 2 (51. Oakland. 
PJHenderoon (HI. 


NATIONAL LEAGU1 

Montreal 000 MO 010—1 9 2 

Chi COSO 010 010 01K-3 9 • 

Gross. XJmlft) (7) and FltzooraM; Sander- 
. son. Lancaster (6) and drama. W— Sander- 
son, il-A L— Gross. 11 -ti. Sv— Lancaster (7). 
New York 0*2 M2 014— U n 0 

Philadelphia OH 200 001— 4 6 0 

Oleda, Gooden (6i, Machado (9) and Sasser, 
Lyons (6); Grbnslev. Fruhwirth (6). Cook (6), 
Parrott (SI. McEInvy (9) and Nieto, Damien 
(0). W— Oteda, 12-10. L — Grtmslev. 1-1. HRs— 
New York. Johnson (351. Jefferies (0). Phila- 
delphia Raaar (7). Jordon (11). 

Alton la NINO 010-2 5 I 

San Dleae 000 010 02*— 3 S 0 

PJSmim. Henry ni.Shwton (51 and JJSavls; 
Benes, ALDauts (■) and Sanftaaa W— ALDavfs. 
*2. L, — Henry, 0-2. HRs-Attanta, JJ3avts (4). 
Son Dkwa Tetrwteton (t). Sort law 1 12). 
Houston 010 ON >20—3 4 O 

Lm Anaetos IM tin mo— 1 4 • 

Portugal, Darwin (II and Btoalo; Her- 
Shtser.H&rtlew 19) andse»scto.W— PortueaL 
5-1. L— Hershta e r, U-U. Sv-Dorwtn 141. H R— 
Houston, Qmlnltl (9). 

Cincinnati 002 000 030 OM 2-9 11 3 

San Fi uw cJ sm i 2M 300 0M 0M 2-0 11 1 

Scudder, Mahler (5). Charlton (5), Franco 
(91. Rooster (12).Sebni (13). Radrlauez (131 
and Oliver, Read (2); CLRaHnsoa Brantley 


GAMES REMAINING 
American Leavae 
East DMsJon 

Toronto (14) — HOME 19): Sept. 1i 1L 17. 
Cleveland; IK 19, 2a Boston; 29, 3a Oct. L 
Baltimore. AWAY (7): SepL 14. Minnesota; 
22. 23. 24. Milwaukee; 23, 2k 27. Detroit. 

BaltlmorB (14) — HOME (5) : Sent. 15. 14. 17. 
Kansas city; 19, 2a Detroit; 22. 23. 24. New 
York. AWAY (61: Sect. 25, 26.27, Mlrwaukeo; 
29, 3a Oct 1 Toronto. 

M R wn nfc eo (151— HOME (9): Sent. 15. 14. 17. 
Texas; 22, 23,24. Toronto; 23; 24, 27, Baltimore. 
AWAY (6): Sent. 19. 2a New York; 35. 29, 3a 
Od. 1 Boston. 

WUi Dfvtston 

Oakland (171 — HOME (7); Sent. 2* 24, 27, 
2a Texas; 29.30. Oct. l, Kanos aty. AWAY 
(10): Sent. 15. 1L 17. Boston; 18. 19. 2a CJ eve- 
land; 3L 22. ZL 24. Minnesota. 

Kansas Oly (17) — HOME (0): SepL 14. 
Texas; H 19,20, Chtawo; 22 (2), 2X24. Seattle. 
AWAY (91 : seal. 14 la 17. Botttmore; 24.27.2a 
California; 29. 3a Oct 1, Oakland. 

CaNtaralcr (17) — HOME (4): Sent. 26. 27, 28, 
Kansas Clty;29.3aOcL l.TtmAWAY (II): 
Sept. 15 121. 16. 17, Chicago; IS. 19, 2a Mtoneso- 
ta; 21. 22. 2X 24, Cleveland. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
East Dlvlstoa 

CMtaeo ( lei — HOME (71 : Sett. 18.19, Hew 
York,- 2a 21. PhnadeloMa; 22. 21 24, Pltfs- 
buryh. AWAY (9) : Sent. IS. 1A17. Ptmtaurah; 
25, as. 27. Montreal; 29. 30, Oct. 1. 51. Louis. 

St. Louis 115) — HOME (9): Sent. 14. Pttts- 
bunft; 2a 21, New York; 22. 23, 24. PtiUodol- 
Phta; 29. 3a Oct. 1. CMcaao. away (91 : Sent. 
15(2).14,17,PhUade!ntiia: I B. 19. Montreal ; 25. 
24, 27. Flitsbaren. 

New York (17 )— home IS): Sent. 22.23.24. 
Montreal; 25, 2L 27. PMtadelpnia: AWAY 
<11 > ; Sent. 15. i4.i7.Montreed : 18. 19. odeoM.- 
2a 21. 5L Louis: » 121. 3a Oct- 1. Pittsburgh. 

Montreal 116) — HOME (5): Sent. IS. 14.17, 
New York; 14. 19, St. Louts; 25.26.27. OUcobdl 
AWAY (5): Sept. 2a 21. Pittsburgh; 22.2124. 
New York; 29. 38 Oct. 1. PhltodeWila. 

West Division 

3km Francisco (14) — HOME (to); sent. 14, 
Cincinnati; U. 14,17. Son Dtoso; 19. 2a 21. Los 
Anodes; 22. 23.24 Houston. AWAY (6): Sent. 


BASEBALL 
American Leaane 

MINNESOTA— Activated Gary GaeftL 
third basemen, tram 15-day disabled list. 

BASKETBALL 

Nottonoi Basketball Anodatton 

INDIANA— Signed LaSalle Thampsoalar- 
ward-cen ter. tu multi year eon Ira cl extension. 

MINNESOTA—. Signed Tony Campbell 
guard, to four -year contract; Cornier Henry, 
wont to two-year conlracl, and Donald Roy- 
al forward, to one-year contract. 

SEATTLE— Stow) Mike Champion, tor- 
word. to one-year contract. 

FOOTBALL 

National Football League 

GREEN bay— S igned Jerry Boyarsky, 
nose tackle. 

KANSAS CITY— Stoned Pete Mandlev, 
wide receiver, to one-vear contract. 

NEW ENGLAND — Re-signed David Doug- 
las. offensive lineman. 

PHOENIX — Put Lonnie Ynm safety, on 
tailored reserve. Signed Kmi Wilson, defen- 
sive end. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Signed Carrls Enrtn, 
enranerbadc. end Jerry Leggett, linebacker, 
to its deuetoamental Mwod. 

Canadian Football Leone 

CALGARY— Signed Ralph Jarvis, defen- 
sive end. Released Andre Alexander, wide 
receiver. 

TORONTO— Stoned Glam Horner, place- 
kicker. Refo&ed Honk iieilc. ntoceklcker. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Association 

CHARLOTTE— Traded Ttan Kernel on. cen- 
ter. to Denver Nuaaets for 1991 second-round 
draft pick. 

CHICAGO — Signed BJ. Armstrong, guard. 

HOUSTO N Nam ed Steve Patterson gen- 
eral manoger. Ray Patterson win remain as 
president. 

L-A- LAKERS— Si gn ed QutnttnDoltov.ouoitl 

WASHINGTON— signed Tom Hammonds, 
forward, la multiyear ca n t ract . 


CHICAGO— Stoned Alaht Chevrler, goal- 
render. 

DETROIT— Signed Gerard Gallant, left 
wing, to multiyear contract. 

LOS ANGELES — Signed Barry Beck, de- 
fenseman. 

TORONTO— Acquired Mark La Forest, 
oooitenaer, from PhltodeMito for slxth-and 
seventh- round draft nicks In 1991 entry draft. 

TRACK 

The Athletics Congre s s- 

TAG— Suspended Racquet Andrews, Prat- 
rte View A&M. from cam petition lor tvfa years 
after testing positive for a banned substance. 

COLLEGE 

Alabama— N amed Cedi Ingram athletic 
‘dl rector. 

DRE XEL— Homed Don Moines baseball 
coach and Walter Fuller assistant basketball 
coach. 

EDINBORO— Named Tim Brueageman 
men's and women's tennis coach and assis- 
tant basketball coach. 

FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON— Named Oleg 
Mofeeenko women's voUevboil coach ana 
Doug GoukSno tennis coach. 

GEORGIA— Scott Rissmilier. otfenslve 
tackle, and Lowry Den tv. running back, will 
mkss rest of tootboll season with knee Injuries. 

KUTZTOWN— Corel Teske. associate ath- 
letic director, resigned. 

MARIST— Reggie Chambers, basketball 
guard, withdraw from school. 

MERCER— Named Brad Siegfried bosket- 
baU coocfi 

NEW MEXICO STATE— Named Doug Ho- 
setlon women's basketball coach. 


The Associated Press 

ST. LOUIS — Albert HaH Jay 
BeD and Andy Van Styke hit consec^ 
utive RBI doubles in the seventh 
timing Thursday as the Pittsburgh 
Pirates beat the St. Louis Cardinals, 
4-3, before the smallest baseball 
crowd in Busch Stadium history. 

It was the Cardinals fifth straight 
loss. And their 10th loss in 15 
games against the Pirates dropped 
St Loins 5K games behind first- 
place Chicago in the National 
League East, 

The Cardinals were oniy a half- 
game back last Friday after rallying 
from a 7-1 deficit to beat the Cubs, 
1 1-8. During their losing streak, the 
Cardinals have scored nine runs. 

Attendance was announced at 
1-519. The game was a makeup of 
Wednesday night's rainout. and the 
rescheduling was not announced 
until after midnight. The previous 
low was X380 on SepL 27, 1972 
against the New York Mels. 

Todd Zeilc's sacrifice fly in the 
sixth had given the Cardinals a 2-1 
lead, but in tbe seventh the Pirates 
got four doubles and three runs off 
Ken Dayley and Dan Quisenbeny. 
Jose Lind doubled with one out to 


chase Qujsenberry and, after pinch 
truck i 


SOCCER 


European Cups 


First round, flret lea 
CUP WINNER'S CUP 
Wednesday Results 
Vahir Revklavlk 1, Dvnama Berlin 2 
Gronkwen (Netherlands; 1. Ifcasl (Denmark) 0 
UEFA CUP 
Wednesday Remit 

FC Porto Z Ftocara Morenl (Romania) 0 
Thursday Resells 

Galatotaray (Turkey) 1. Red Star Betorade 1 
AoooJton (Cyprus) 0. Real Zarogas (Spain) 3 
Austria Vienna I. Ala* Amsterdam 0 
CHAMPION'S CUP 
Malmoe 1. Inter Milan 0 


hitter Benny DiStefano struck out. 
Hall Bell and Van SJyke doubled 

■ Cubs Sweep the Expos 

The number of contenders in the 
NL East appeared to have been 
reduced by one Wednesday night. 

Scott Sanderson, making his first 
start since Aug. 18, pitched 5 VS 
scoreless innings as the Cubs beat 
tbe Montreal Expos, 3-1, capping a 
three-game sweep in Chicago. 

Tbe victory put the first-place 
Cubs five games up on the rained- 
out Cardinals while the Mets, who 
got back star pitcher Dwight Goo- 
den, stayed 5% behind 

Montreal the division leader 
through much of the summer, feD 
seven back with its fourth straight 
loss and rixth in its last seven games. 

“Seven out with 16 games to go 
doesn't look very good" said the 
Expos’ manager. Buck Rogers. “It 
looks like everybody’s fighting for 
second — except the Cubs." 

In the NL West, the San Francis- 
co Giants remained five ahead of 
the San Diego Padres and seven up 
on the Houston Astros. 

Joe Giranti. Andre Dawson and 
Shawon Dunston singled in runs to 
give the Cubs their fifth straight 
triumph. 

Montreal put runners at first and 
third with one out in the sixth but 
failed to score. Mike Fitzgerald 
greeted reliever Les Lancaster with 
a sinking liner to center, but Je- 
rome Walton caught tbe ball on the 
dive and held the runner at third 


Rex Hudler then tried to squeeze 
the run home, but Luis Salazar 
made a bare-handed pickup at 
third and a perfect throw to first. 

Mets 10, Ptaffies 4: Pinch hitter 
Dave Ma gadan singled in two runs 
to break a sixth-inning tie tit Phila- 
delphia. Bob Ojeda won for the sev- 
enth time in his last eighth decisions, 
and Gooden pitched three scoreless 
innings after 10 weeks on the dis- 
abled list with a torn shoulder mus- 
cle. Gooden struck out four. 

Giants 8, Reds 7: Brett Butler 
singled home Jim Weaver to cap a 
three-run rally in the 13th inning in 
San Francisco. 

Cincinnati had tied at 5 on Eric 
Davis’s three-run homer in the 
eighth, then took a 7-5 lead in the 
top of the 13th on Mariano Dun- 
can’s RBI single and a wild pitch 
by Ernie Camacho. But Greg Lit- 
ton's two-run double made it 7-aD 
and Butler's won it 

Padres 3, Braves 2: Benito Santi- 
ago hit a two-run homer in the 
bottom of the eighth in San Diego 
after fouling off two bunt attempts. 
The Braves took a 1-0 lead in the 
third on a home run by Jody Davis, 
but Garry Templeton evened it in 
the fifth with a homer and Atlanta 
took a 2-1 lead in the eighth on 
Lonnie Smith's RBI single. 

Astros 3, Dodgers I: Mark Por- 
tugal allowed three hits over seven 
timings in Los Angeles, and Craig 
Biggio doubled home the tie-break- 
ing run in the eighth as Houston 
ended a three-game losing streak. 
Orel Hershiser yielded six nils over 
eight innings in taking the loss. 

(UP1, NYT) 


When 7 Comes Up to 6, 
Brewers 9 Streak Ended 


New Yuri Times Service 

Seven is a lucky number for 
many, a particularly good number 
in Atlantic City and Las Vegas. 
And seven had been a remarkably 
good number the past week for the 
Milwaukee Brewers. 

The Brewers, entering Wednes- 
day’s game in Oakland, had won 
six straight, scoring seven runs in 
each game — and the odds against 
reding off that kind of streak are 
probably greater than (hose against 
rolling a seven in any casino. 

Before starting the streak, the 
Brewers scored seven runs in a 
game only three times all season. 
No team had sowed seven runs in 
more than two consecutive games. 

But even seven can be unlucky; 
the Brewers lost Wednesday — 
when they scored six runs and the 
A's scored seven. 


Long distance servic 
from overseas that 


Australia, 


Belgium 


.0014-881400 Italy 

11-00-12 Netherlands . 


Brazil. 


000-8012 


Denmark 


.8001-0022 


Singapore. 
Sweden 


_ 172-1022 
OeT-022-91-22 
__ 800-0012 


.020-795-922 


needs no translation 


France. 


Greece. 


Hong Kong. 


194)049 Switzerland 046-05-0222 

00-800-1211 United Kingdom_0800-89-0222 

AAQ xxnj ^Currently available in Rome and Milan. 

— UUo-UZX ‘Await second dial-tone 


Wth MCI CALL USA;’? you just dial the MCI* toll-free number of the country from which you're calling. Instantly you’ll be connected to an MCI operator in the States who will complete 

Wrtn MA- v-TrJr ' wasted minutes hindling the language barrier. YouTl also save money. Because there's no need to pay excessive hotel surcharges or AT&T’s higher rates. 

yOUf call. x> mere die uu » .j, -r c unr — i e i finn ans nonn 


„ _ a ii thaw are no wasteo mmuies nuiuiuig Muigvwtty. ~ *— — — — — — — — 

call ^ 1 ^. Or to save even more, use your MG Card! 1b get your free MCI Card, or for more information in the States , call 1-800-888-0800. 

MCI CALL USA. Making connections to the US from overseas has never been easier. 
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OBSERVER 


Graduate Checkers Graham Greene: Mapping the Life 


By Russell Baker 

N EW YORK — I saw in the 
paper that most college basket- 
baH ana football players don’t grad- 
uate. I was shocked So shodeed that 
I went to Buck Backbreaker, athletic 
director of my alma mater, dear old 
Alma Mater U. 

’’Say it ain’t so. Buck,” I said. 
“You're wasting my time," he 
said after feeling my biceps and 
giving me a brutd punch in the 
stomach to see if my abdominals 
were like iron. 

' “But if you can play checkers Til 
send you over for a tryout with the 
checkers team We don’t provide 
convertibles or condos for checkers 
players, but the alumni win put up 
a few dollars for room and feed at 
Ma Mamie's Boarding House. 

*T11 tell you this confidentially; 
For the two top spots on the check- 
ers team we go as high as 80 percent 
of the boarding house and if the 
team wins the championship we 

underwrite half a motel-room rent- 
al two Saturdays per season, but 
that's tops. Tell your lawyer to ne- 
gotiate with the checkers coach.” 

I Before I could voice my outrage 
he punched his secretary to test her 
abdominals, said, “Keep working 
on those weights if you want to 
make the women’s discus team,” 
and strode off. 

I strode off, too, right over to the 
president’s office. 

□ 

*Tve come to talk about this 
money situation at dear old Alma 
Mater," I told the receptionist 
“Money?” said the president, 
bouncing out of his office. “Did 
somebody mention money for dear 
old Alma Mater U.7" 

Tm talking about financial re- 
wards for members of the checkers 
team," said I. 

“1 wish you wouldn't” said the 
president “As a university presi- 
dent I detest and deplore these 
alumni organizations like the Un- 
crowned Kings whose unofficial fi- 
nancial payments to athletes dis- 
tract them from reading their 
‘Hamlet* Horace and Husserl” 
“Uncrowned Kings?” Yes, he 
said, be was afraid there was such a 
group of corruptive alumni 
These aging checkers zealots se- 
cretively paid money not only to 
lure brilliant players to Alma Muter, 
but also to provide them with lavish 
motel weekends when they whipped 
teams from the great checkers mills 
Hke Oaksap and Swash. 


The president was near tears 
himself at the thought of the cor- 
ruption infecting dear old Alma 
Mater. Handing me a card, he said: 

“If you happen to play checkers 
at the championshi p level you 
might call the Uncrowned Kings at 
this number and discover how 
these vile organizations seek to cor- 
rupt the purity of our sports.” 

□ 

No need for that. I knew too wdl 
the evil that zealous ahunni could 
visit upon innocent youth. Instead 
of pursuing the president’s sugges- 
tion I went straight to Ma Mamie’s 
boarding house where the checkers 
team was housed. The players were 
finishing h m c h at the t rainin g ta- 
ble. The dietitian told me it was 

beavOy weighted toward Brussels 

sprouts and properoni pizza. Long 
exposure to this special diet, he 
said, hardened their digestion until 
they could at hundred over the 
checkers board for hours without 
succumbing to gastric distress. 

Frankly, what 1 observed while 
watching the team was shocking. 
Man and woman, every one of 
them, looked remarkably old for 
college students. No wonder Back 
Backbreaker had thought that I, a 
man of 82, might be a prospect for 
the Alma Mater checkers team. 

Scarcely a member of the squad 
was under the age of 65, judging 
from the vast quantity of wrinkles, 
wattles and gray hair, not to men- 
tion the high volume of complaints 
about the bankniptive cost of the 
government's new health-insurance 
plan for the aged. 

I had intended to urge them to 
abandon the corrupt lire to which 
college sport had led them, but it 
was obvious that they were old 
enough to be at least as wise as 1 
about this evil world, instead I 
spoke to them as one sympathetic 
to sport and their brave efforts on 
behalf of oar dear old Alma Mater. 

“Yon must all have graduated 
generations ago,” I said, “yet you 
stay to fight on for victory for Anna 
Mater. I applaud your school spir- 
it.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense," said the 
team captain. “Nobody ever both- 
ers to graduate from this joint. Like 
all the other athletes around here, 
we're just hanging on until the big 
money offers come in.” 

No, I said, I was definitely not 
about to form a National Checkers 
League. 

New York Times Service 


By Herbert Mitgang 

New York Times Service 

N EW YORK — Speaking of 
Joseph Conrad, Graham 
Greene once said: That blasted 
Pole makes me green with envy 
because he writes literature when 
he’s trying to write journalism 
and I write journalism when Tm 
trying to write literature.” 

Norman Sherry, the author of a 
comprehensive new biography of 
Greene, recalled the author’s 
words while in New York recently 
to talk about the first volume of 
his “life of Graham Greene,” 
published by Viking. By dance, 
Joseph Conrad (1857-1924) 
served as the matchmaker be- 
tween Greene and Sherry. 

Over the years, Greene had 
turned down a number of re- 
quests from biographers to reveal 
facts about his personal fife that 
had not come out in his own 
memoirs. But Greene admired an 
acclaimed two-volume life of 
Conrad written by Sherry and 
said so to a dose friend. William 
Igoe, a journalist. Igoe happened 
to meet Sherry, mentioned 
Greene’s words of praise and ar- 
ranged a meeting between them. 
After the two m® had lunched at 
the Savile dob in London, sized, 
each other up and sparred, 
Greene consented to having Sher- 
ry write a biography about him. 

Now, 14 years after their first 


appeared. What has most im- 
pressed critics about Sherry’s 783- 
page book is that he followed the 
trail of some of Greene’s novels to 
their actual locales, like a Conrad 
character going op the Congo into 
the heart of 

The British biographer and 
teacher, who fra* the last four 
years has served as professor of 
literature at Trinity University in 
San Antonio, Texas, said of 
Greene: 

“I’m quite certain dial if I had 
sought him out and said, 'Here 
are my credentials and Fd like to 
write your biography,’ he would 
have been appalled at the sugges- 
tion. AD his life he has not wanted 
anyone walking over the length 
and breadth of his person. He has 
a natural reticence. 

“Why, (hen, did he bother with 
a chap be didn’t know? Wdl, for 
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Norman Sherry, who has written a new biography of Graham Greene, below. 


one thing, be would not counte- 
nance a friend writing about his 
life. A biography of his old friend, 
Evelyn Waugh, written by 
Waugh's friend, Christopher 
Sykes, was something of a pnt- 
down. Greene also told me he did 
not want a Catholic to write about 
his life because he didn’t want to 
place undue emphasis an religion 
in his work." 

“But he recognized that tire 
facts of a person’s life will, like 
murder, come out,” Sherry con- 
tinued. “Precisely because people 
will not say anything while he is 
alive, facts could be imagini-rf lat- 
er. So, he dedded he would 
choose his own biographer. 

“Yet, be never interfered — 
this is not an authorized biogra- 
phy but, rather, one where he co- 
operated. Sometimes he would 
see me even though he really 
didn’t want to. He told me, ‘Nor- 
man, I will never lie to you, but I 
will not answer all your ques- 
tions.’ I saw Mm about 20 times 



and eventually we became good 
friends.” 

Sherry researched Volume Q, 
which he expects to complete by 
1992, while he was writing Vol- 
ume L 

“There is still something in- 
tensely boyish about him,” be 
said. “It struck me that his eyes 
are so transparently blue you can 
lode into them and it is like look- 
ing at a blind man. It is very 
disconcerting when he stares di- 
rectly at you. You become aware 
of Ms deep-seated nature. He’s 
constantly seeing things about 
you, constantly watching.” 

Sherry said Greene had wanted 
a weD-travded biographer — and 
travel for research purposes was 
just what he believed in. He said it 
gave his work a sense of place and 
determined “what is real and 
what is imagined” in fiction. Pre- 
viously, he followed Conrad's sea 
voyages, eventually landing a job 
as a t each er at Singapore Univer- 
CMin sity. Later, he became head of the 


English department at the Uni- 
versity of Lancaster. 

When Sherry began his travels 
for this biography, Greene gave 
him a map of die world with a 
number of places underlined on 
different continents. He told 
Sherry. “You're my biographer, 
you date my journeys.” Sherry 
has since traveled to many of 
those countries. 

Going to Mexico, he wrote that 

he hadtound the original of the 
Judas fignre of “The Power and 
the Glory.” He visited the bro- 
ken-down hotel in the mountains 
where Greene had stayed and 
even ran into the same German 
expatriate Greene had encoun- 
tered before the war — but with 
one small difference: The Ger- 
man had taken down Hitler's 
photograph from his walL 

In Haiti, he found that some 
wffiffMfc still hated Greene be- 
cause he had written about the 
Duvalier government’s atrocities 
in “The Comedians." 

Sherry went to Sierra Leone 
and Liberia, the settings for 
Greene’s “Journey Without 
Kbps.” He found people who re- 
membered Greene. In the future, 
he intends to go to Zaire and visit 
a leper colony there because 
Greene (fid so for “A Bumt-Out 
Case." Also on his itinerary is 
Raigrm foUowihg the author's 
footsteps in “The Quiet Ameri- 
can.” 

Only after the manuscript was 
finished did he show it to Greene, 
whose only objection was to a Ml 
of phrasemaking. Sheny had 
written that Greene's main room 
in Antibes was so small you 
couldn’t swing a cat in it. 

“Nonnan,” Greene said, “I 
measured my room and it is 30 by 
12 and you could swing a cat 
there.” 

Apparently, Greene is pleased 
with the book. 

Sherry said: “He wrote a letter 
to a London newspaper saying 
that I’ve been able to show con- 
nections between his life and the 
books that he’s produced — con- 
nections be wasn't aware of until 
be read them. And be said the 
book is like reading a detective 
story." 

The biographer paused. “He 
never said that to me personally, 
but he did say the photographs in 
the book were wonderful.” 


PEOPLE 

Corcoran CuratorQidts 
In Mapplethorpe Affair ■ 

Jane Livingston, the curator who’ 
arranged (he ill-fated Robert Map- : 
plethmpe photography retrospec- 
tive at the Corcoran Gallery or Art ' 
in Washington, has resigned.- "Hie 
exhibition, containing explicitly 
sexual and homoerotic images," Was- 
canceled two weeks before its 
scheduled July l opening, amkl re- 
criminations that are stifijcdfing- 
the art community and pdhidans 
involved in providing Onancmg cf 
the arts. “Since 1 was responsbte 
for "haiing the MappIetfiorpe cSir 7 
Mtictn. I obviously was not happy 
with the decision to withdraw it,. , 1 
Livingston, who was also the Cor- 
coran's associate director, said. 
Livingston, who disagreed wfrk the 
decision to cancel, said she Itir air 
apology from the Corcoran to the' *■ 
art world would be approjinSue. 
“But," she said, “it doesrft aeetq* 
helpful at this point for me to he. *- 
lecturing on what they should da* 

Lincoln Kbstein announcedpri^:: 
he would retire on Nov. -L ai ’the . 
New York City Ballet's general dt- 
rector and as the presiaeai of the, 
School of American Balkt Kif- j. 
stein. 82, founded both iostixotkaa ” 
with George Balanchine, wfcb dwl j: 
in 1983. His decision endsahbtorair; 
era in dance that began whhKfe.V. 
stein's invitation to Balanchine uf . 
1933 to leave Europe, and wbi 
the United States. - 

Boston reviewers sfu / Rudolf 
reyev’s king in “The King aiutFSv 
should be dethroned- Toe bailer 
dancer made his musical stags 
but at Boston’s Wang Center a tte 
role that Yul Brynner made fam - 
ous. winning applause far Ms mod 
clumsiness in a dance lesson wfe : 
the English governess Amai Bot . 
his singing was described a sramy 
and barely understandable; Shr 
Boston Globe said bis performance 
was worthy of “rotten mat" Mire: . 
yev, however, had already declared 
himself immune to bad ieyieni Bei . 
fore the performance hefcadakl^ 
“If you don’t like me, FmuptgOfflg 
to jump out a window." 

□ .1 . 

The Paris-resident Canadian an- . 
thor Maris Gaflaitf. wamadcaa, 
honorary foreign merob^of the 
American Academy and Institute 
of Arts and Letters Thtfrsdayta* jA 
ceremony at the U.S. BnMasy m ; - 
Paris presided over by Aatiaamor' 
Writer J.P. Curtey Jri A 
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distinction on the French Riviera 


With clubs already in Switzerland, Florida, 
South America and Spain, the Maeterlinck 
Palace has been chosen as the site for die 
latest Club de Bonmont, in Nice. 


“Lavender blue, lavender 
green...” take the words of 
the rhyme, add the deeper 
green shade of the cypress 
trees and the pale ochre rims 
of the terraces, and you 
have a palette of colour fit to 
paint the Maeterlinck Palace 
as it overhangs the bay of 
Nice. Let your gaze be 
drawn between the ancient 
columns, wander over die 
horizon between Cap Ferrat 
and Cap d’ Antibes, then 
rest on the dipping sails of 
the Club’s yachL Listen to 
the gentle swish of the 
waves as you drink in the 
beauty of the gardens, the 
jutting balconies and the 
neo-classic architecture. 


Combining exclusivity, 
hospitality and service in the 
greatest of hotel traditions, 
die Club de Bonmont Meli- 
sande welcomes members 
and occasional visitors alike, 
with a subtle blend of com- 
fort, taste and luxury. 

Open to all those who like a 
“Club” atmosphere,' the 
Hotel-Residence of the 
Club de Bonmont Meli- 
sande is the latest holiday or 
business destination for all 
golfers and their friends, 
who appreciate comfort, 
culture, fresh air and fine 
food. 

Too good to be true ? Give 
in to temptation, and see. 



Charges: _• jj 

Rates valid until -:r ( 

31st December 19SFI | 

Melisamlc rooms from 1,200 PF ; J * 
Melisande suites from 2,000 fF 
Maeterlinck duplex suite: 

2200 FF ■■■’$&« 

Maeterlinck appartments ■ 
from 3,000 FF .;~ ; -Tgg 

Daily supplement of 100 FF 
for temporary member;. ' _ 

For permanent " V^ll 

membership : - IV^ Rl 

Deposit convrnible to entrance' 
fee: ■ 

7.500 FF lor families 

16,000 FF for companies V jl fm 

Free annual subsenpdon unof 
31» March 1990: . 

1.500 FF in 1990 for bmihes - 1 

4.500 FF in 1990 for companies. . > 

Club de Bonmont’ ; ^ 
Melisande 

30 Bvd Maeterlinck, 06300 Nice. 

Tel. 93 56 2M 2 - Fax 93 263991 . 3 
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OotsiDnrffia Location with 
Superb southern view over 
Lake af Zorich & mountains. 

• Individual dienfde 

• High standing 
Kwhoussfrao* 20, 

WMZURKHSwitwkinA 
TL- 01/251.9160. 
Tx.pl/816.4W. Fx.01/glja» 


HUNTINGDON 

HOUSE 

Luxuriou* serviced opart* 

hf ti Jq { 

rpomp6clhou»«iitaam(» 
t ral London. Ot{«ra the 
discerning visitor t he pe riod 
combination of the itninmih ! 
ond ssttlcn found in e firet- 
das hold plus The pnrocy 
and i ndnpempnrr a one's 
own home 

TeL: 01-373 4525. 

Telex: 25233. 

Fax: 01-373 6676. 


™ BOKimvc HBTML 
SrPONTSTRBJr 
nwHTs&nra 

WWDONSWIXOBD 

TEL; 01-581 2424 
FAX' 01-689 9458 
THBt941 3488EXSXITG 
Beoance. privacy, 
and ameptonaf value 
h on© ol the world's 

fashionable 

ragtourtioods. BufW i 


Imprimi par Offprint. 73 rue de rEwmgUe, 75018 Paris. 
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Single £49.95 + VAT 
DOuble/TwIn £74,95 + VAT, 


1HE OAWRMD HB®i 

BAKB? STRffT . 

LONDON WI' ,;: 

TeL 91-496 3103 ./ 
Tbc 2S2^4 BfonfcJfl i ' 
Fa* 014872TW - 

FuU v refurbished, .km** 
comfortable W 
Motel Full English &&&*■ 

\ tv. coflee /tea maMra-' 1 ®? 

Ofyws. (faect dial pW*® 
comobmemary newspapMR; 

Room £4185 ♦ W 
TteWDotAte 4S4BS ♦ . ; 

One minute Baker Swag 
Madam Tu$s$ucts 
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